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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  texts  were  collected  on  the  Siletz  Reser- 
vation, ()regon,  during  March  and  April,  19  ii,  in  con 
junction  with  an  investigation  of  the  Lower  Umpqua 
language,  carried  on  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of  Columbia  University. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  tale  (No.  23),  which  was 
narrated  in  English  by  Louis  Smith,  a full-blooded  Lower 
Umpqua  Indian,  all  texts  were  obtained  from  William 
Smith,  an  xAlsea  Indian,  who  at  an  early  age  had  gained 
a knowledge  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  language,  and  from 
his  wife,  Louisa  Smith,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Lower 
Umpqua  tribe,  — a tribe  now  practically  extinct. 

The  collection  of  these  texts  was  accomplished  under 
great  difficulties,  which  will  largely  account  for  the  meagre 
number  of  myths  and  tales  contained  in  them.  Louisa’s 
advanced  age  rendered  her  practically  useless  as  a narrator. 
Her  memory  of  old  traditions  was  almost  entirely  gone, 
and  she  had  lost  the  faculty  of  relating  facts  coherently 
and  in  consecutive  order.  Besides,  her  narratives,  such  as 
could  be  obtained,  were  too  much  interspersed  with  Chinook 
jargon ; so  that,  after  having  obtained  from  her  part  of 
story  No.  18  and  an  account  of  her  childhood  (No.  22), 
I was  forced  to  resort  to  her  husband’s  services  as  a 
narrator.  Since  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Lower  Umpqua  Indians,  the  following  procedure 
had  to  be  adopted.  He  was  asked  to  obtain  from  his 
wife,  through  the  medium  of  Chinook  jargon,  such  stories. 
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and  in  such  form,  as  she  could  remember,  and  to  retell 
them  to  me  in  Engflish.  I then  arrang^ed  the  facts  in 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  consecutive  order, 
whereupon  William  was  instructed  to  dictate  these  facts 
in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language,  — a task  which  at  times 
was  too  much  for  his  limited  intelligence.  He  too  often 
lost  the  trend  of  the  story,  and  wandered  away  from  the 
subject-matter,  leaving  out  the  most  important  details,  and 
failing  to  mention  the  subjects  and  objects  involved  in  a 
certain  myth.  Whenever  unable  to  continue  a thought, 
he  resorted  to  unnecessary  repetitions,  so  that  most  of  the 
texts  that  make  up  this  collection  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
vividness  of  description  and  continuity  of  thought.  To  be 
sure,  in  extenuation  of  William’s  shortcomings  as  a nar- 
rator, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lower  Umpqua 
language  was  not  his  native  tongue. 

o o o 

In  this  manner,  after  many  complications  and  an  unusual 
loss  of  time,  I succeeded  in  obtaining  the  stories  numbered 
8,  9,  1 8,  19,  20,  and  21,  all  of  which  are  native  Lower 
Umpqua  traditions,  and  the  descriptive  texts  listed  in  this 
collection  as  Nos.  13,  14,  16,  and  17.  These  represent 
all  the  traditions  that  Louisa  Smith  could  remember  with 
a fairly  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  Being  anxious 
to  obtain  some  more  texts  (not  so  much  for  ethnological 
purposes,  as  from  linguistic  considerations),  I asked  William 
Smith  to  narrate  Alsea  myths  and  stories,  designating 
some  at  random  from  a fairly  rich  collection  I had  pre- 
viously obtained  from  him  in  his  native  tongue.^  Thus 
he  dictated  the  texts  numbered  i,  2,  3,  10,  ii,  12,  and 
15,  which  are  but  a poor  improvement  over  those  enumer- 
ated above.  They  are  wofully  lacking  in  clearness  and 
continuity  of  description,  are  full  of  repetitions  and  gram- 
matical mistakes,  and  — being  but  imperfect  translations  — 

It  is  [planned  to  publisli  these  in  a later  volume  of  this  series. 
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do  not  brino-  out  the  points  that  may  have  siyi^gested  their 
conception  to  the  mind  of  the  native  Alsea.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  creation  myths  Nos.  i and  3. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  a few  texts  that 
would  be  fairlv  free  from  these  faults  of  matter  and  form, 
I devised  another  plan,  which  proved  very  successful.  1 
picked  out  a few  Coos  texts, ^ dictating  them  in  English 
by  sentences  to  W illiam  Smith,  who  translated  them  in  a 
similar  manner  into  Lower  Umpqua.  Thus  I obtained  the 
myths  numbered  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  which,  from  a linguistic 
and  literary  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  the  best  in 
this  collection. 

dTe  order  of  arrancxement  that  has  been  followed  in 

o 

this  volume  resulted  from  considering  the  texts  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  type  and  volume  of  form. 
Consequently  the  creation  myths  are  listed  flrst,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  are  native  traditions ; then 
follow  the  miscellaneous  tales,  succeeded  by  texts  that 
contain  descriptive  material  • after  which  follow  such  stories 
as  were  obtained  in  a fragmentary  form.  The  last  nar- 
rative (No.  23),  told  in  English,  has  been  added  to  this 
collection,  because  this  proved  the  most  expedient  way  of 
publishing  it. 

d'he  small  number  of  native  Lower  Umpqua  traditions 
does  not  permit  of  making  any  extensive  investigations 
into  the  question  of  a probable  concordance  between  the 
mythology  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes;  but  judging  from  those  few  that  were 
obtained,  and  chieflv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Louisa  Smith 
claimed  to  have  heard  her  own  people  tell  some  of  the 
Alsea  and  Coos  stories  contained  in  this  volume,  it  may 
be  assumed  with  a certain  degree  of  safety  that  the 

’ Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Coos  Texts  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology,  Vol.  T,  Xos.  2,  5,  S,  and  9). 
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mythology  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  Indians  did  not  differ 
materially,  in  form  and  content,  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. dliis  applies  especially  to  the  traditions  of  the  Coos 
and  Yakonan  ' tribes,  whose  lanQruao^es  show  a clear 
relationship  to  Siuslaw.-’ 

The  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  does  not 
by  any  means  contain  all  sterns  and  expressions  that  were 
ever  used  by  the  Lower  Umpqua  Indians*,  although  it 
embodies,  besides  the  stems  found  in  the  texts,  such 
additional  material  as  was  obtained  through  colloquial 
intercourse  with  the  informants.  The  alphabetical  order 
in  which  these  stems  are  arranged  was  suggested  by 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  to  whom  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  in  many  ways.  The  numerals  that  follow  each 
stem  refer  to  page  and  line  of  this  volume. 

A full  sketch  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  language,  based 
chiefly  upon  these  texts,  is  being  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology." 

SiLETZ,  Ore., 

September,  1912. 


' I intend  to  discuss  this  question  in  a grammatical  sketch  of  the  Alsea,  to  be 
published  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Bulletin  40,  Part  II). 

- Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua,  an  Illustrative  Sketch  (ibid.). 
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ALPHAliF/r. 


a Like  a in  shall. 

c Like  6’  in  he  I /net. 

i Like  / in  it. 

0  Like  0 in  so)‘t. 

u Jnke  n in  German  Fii/xht. 

a Like  a in  ca/-. 

e Jake  a in  table. 

1  l^ike  pdfin  teeni. 

0  I>ike  p in  rose. 

Ti Ivike  00  in  too. 

1  Like  )'  in  Polisli  ryba. 

ii Very  short  u. 

a Like  ti  in  German  wilhlen. 

E Obscure  vowel. 

a,  c,  i,  o,  n,  h Kesonaiice  vowels. 
a‘ I>ike  i in  is  land. 

a'^ Same  as  preceding,  but  with  second  element  long. 

a0‘- lake  on  in  niontli. 

a~'- Same  as  preceding,  with  second  element  long. 

id Diphthong  ui. 

dl Diphthong  di. 

d'‘ Diphthong  an. 

Td Diphthong  ni. 

q Velar  k. 

q!  Same  as  preceding,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 

w Like  ch  in  German  Baeh. 

k Jake  c in  conic\  but  unaspirated. 

k! Same  as  preceding,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 

F Aspirated  k. 

d,  t Sonants  and  surds  difficult  to  distinguish;  surd  not  aspirated. 

t! Like  /,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 

f Weak  explosive  t. 

d Aspirated  t. 

s As  in  Pmglish. 

e Like  sh  in  English  she. 


ts As  in  English  sits. 

tc Like  c//  in  chunk. 


tsl,  tc!  . . . Same  as  preceding,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 
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ts\  tc'  ...  Weak  explosives. 

p As  in  English. 

p! Same  as  preceding,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 

/,  ///,  n . . . As  in  English. 

/• Palatal  /.  Like  I in  English  lni‘e. 

I Spirant  lateral,  i)ronounced  like  the  combined  cJi  in  German 

icJi  and  the  / in  English  lure. 

L Surd  lateral,  pronounced  very  much  like  //. 

a/ Same  as  preceding,  with  very  great  stress  of  explosion. 

Glottal  catch. 

‘ Aspiration  whose  palatal  or  velar  character  depends  upon  the 

character  of  the  vowel  that  precedes  it. 

//,  y,  70  . . As  in  English. 

Stress  accent. 

Pitch  accent. 


Oi 


CREATION  MYTHS. 


I.  The  Universal  ChangeU  {A/sea). 

One  day  (Coyote)  said  to  his  people  that  he  was  goin^^ 
to  assemble  many  people.  “We  shall  have  fun.”  So 
everywhere  he  sent  word  to  all  people,  (instructing  the 
messengers  thus:)  “You  will  tell  (them  that)  on  such  a 
day  many  people  will  come  together  from  everywhere.” 
And,  indeed,  thus  (the  messengers)  did.  To  each  place 
there  came  a messenger,  saying,  “ Many  people  are  going 
to  assemble.”  And,  indeed,  people  did  thus,  and  assembled. 
And  after  a while  all  the  messeno*ers  returned. 

o 


Waa'a^tsmE  ants  hitc.  TEma^^Tain  ants  hitc. 

He  speaks  to  his  those  many  people.  He  will  assemble  those  many  people. 

them 

“Hrdtctunh”  Klexfbtc  Llayahc  waaTin  ants  hitc  iJa^^E 

“Play  will  we.'’  Each  to  place  to  he  says  to  those  people  many. 

“ iJwahituxtci,  ‘Tcint  tsxavfd"'^  tEmudux  iJa^^HiItc  klexidnE.’ ” 

“Tell  shall  you,  ‘On  such  a day  assemble  many  people  every  from.’  ” 

shall 

H wan  ha'nhan  s^^atsadx  hitcib^k  KlexYtc  iJayadc  waaTin 

Then  finally  indeed  thus  do  (pi.)  people.  Each  to  place  to  says  it 

tE  laT^'tlwi  hitrdtc.  “TEmuaCvax  ants  wan 


this  gatherer  (of)  people.  “Are  going  to  those  many.”  Then  finally 

come  together 

hahihan  s^atsahx  hitcid'''h  H wan  tEmfbtx  hltcu'^^ 

indeed  thus  do  (ph)  people.  Then  finally  assemble  peoi)lc.  Then 

wan  krfyYtsacL!a'^‘  H tcin  ants  L!a'^^  hitc  iJ^^waN. 

finally  after  a while  then  return  those  many  people  messengers. 


’ A myth  probably  common  to  the  Siuslaw  and  Alsea  Indians,  since  Louisa 
claimed  to  have  heard  it  related  bv  some  of  her  own  people. 
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Thus  was  each  messenger  told : “ In  ten  days  we  shall 
start  from  everywhere.”  And  the  messengers  related  it 
thus;  ‘‘In  ten  days  they  will  come.” 

Glad  were  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  were  going  to 
assemble.  They  kept  counting  those  days,  for  they  were 
^oinor  to  have  much  fun.  Thev  were  goin^  to  shoot  at 
the  target,  and  they  were  going  to  throw  up  bundles  of 
tied  grass  and  spear  them  in  the  air.  Thus  people  were 
going  to  play,  as  soon  as  those  days  should  pass.  And 
that  chief  (Coyote)  said,  “Many  will  come.  Make  ye  your 
minds  strong.  Don’t  be  continually  down-hearted  !” 


wan  waabxam  s^atsiTc : “ Kix^s  tsxayu^''"*  ^dnxan  wan 

Then  finally  (he)  is  told  thus ; ten  days  then  we  finally 

(excl.) 


qadc^ntux  klexudiE  clayaTE.”  ^d  wan 

s^atsiTc  iJwina^^ 

start  will 

each  from 

place  from.” 

Then  finally 

thus 

relate 

ants  Li^wakx 

: “ Kix 

•^s  tsxayfk'^^ 

^dnx  LiTitux.” 

those  messenger 

s;  “(In)  ten  days 

then  come  will.” 

they 

Tsitrk'^^tc 

ha^' 

ants  Lla^' 

ants  tEmua^wax 

Glad  (is)  their 

heart 

those  many 

' those 

to  assemble 

many. 

(of) 

(of) 

(who) 

intend 

KaTxesun 

ants 

tsxayik'^^ 

Y a^Aa^ 

hutcik'^^ 

Lla'^i. 

They  keep  on 

those 

days. 

Much 

fun 

they 

counting 

(will  have). 

TsiLlatik^^  ya^Aa* 

L!a'“'.  “I 

hamxa^Ti 

ants  tsEha^^ 

'ya  ^d 

Shoot  (pi.) 

many 

people.  And 

made  of  tied 

that  grass 

then 

qaAimtc  hakwa^yu‘nE  qaAuntc  tiftcaTutnE.  S^adsa 

upwards  it  is  thrown  and  upwards  it  is  speared.  Thus 


hutcik^^ 

iJa'^i. 

KiTya^ 

tsacLia^^^ 

smikt’^tux  ants  tsxayik''^'^ 

play  (pi.) 

many. 

After 

a while 

then  end 

will  those  days. 

WaT^ 

ants 

m^adi, 

“LlTltUX 

Lla''*^ 

TEAmisitci  ^ ha^' ! 

Says 

that 

chief, 

“Come  will 

many. 

Strong  continually  hearts ! 

lo  KumiTtc^tci  qakxantc  ha^^'wisitl  ha^' !” 

Not  you  downwards  make  contin-  hearts!” 

ually  your 


let  be  your 


' Mis-heard  for  tE' xinislt^ td  STRONG  CONTINUALLY  (let)  be  your  ....  Consists 
of  tKx(^in  STRONG  5 -Is  durative;  -itltd  possessive  suffix  for  2d  per.  pi. 
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At  last  those  ten  days  came  to  an  end,  ddiey  were 
looking  out  for  the  multitude  that  was  to  come.  And 
finally  they  came.  Many  people  came  and  began  to  play. 
Different  games  they  played,  d'hey  were  shooting  at  the 
target,  and  were  playing  shinny,  ddiose  who  came  brought 
with  them  all  kinds  of  things.  “We  shall  play  difterent 
games.”  Mam  " games  were  to  be  indulged  in.  And 
people  kept  on  assembling,  and  began  to  play.  Fhey  were 
shooting  at  the  target.  Then  (Coyote  and  his  aide)  said 


u 


ants 

those 


1 wan  smut’ad’  ants  tsxayib'''f  wan  ya^q'^'hisun 

'then  finally  ends  that  day.  And  now  (they)  watch  con- 

tinually (for) 

an  LlTitx  hitcib^’  ants  ida^^f 


L'a 


ai 


TdhltUX. 


come  will.  Then  finally 


people  those  many. 


:/ 


many  come  wilt,  1 nen  hnally  come 
(who)  (pi.) 

^ a^'xa^  hitc  rJa'^^  liTi.  wan  hutcadx  hitcrb^^  Xictcama^ 

Many  people  many  come.  Then  finally  play  (pi.)  people.  Different 

nat’E  hutcadx  hitcrb^\  TciLiatrb^^  ^ nla^^f  PEkrb^^  iJa'^^^ 

(games)  play  (pi.)  people.  Shoot  now  many.  Play  many. 

(pi.)  shinny  (pi.) 


Ha^duut 

tidq 

hina'yun 

ants 

Liditx  hitcib 

“ iJa'"'. 

All  many 

some- 

bring it 

those 

come  people 

many. 

thing 

(who) 

(pl-) 

“ Nictcama^diat’anl  h 

rbtctux.” 

^d  wan  va^Aa^ 

hutca*' 

“Different  (games) 

play  will.” 

So  now  much 

playing 

we  (inch) 

xnI"'naA^\^  ^d 

wan 

tEmibtx 

hitcib^^ 

^d  wan 

hutcadx 

will  be  done.  And 

now 

assemble 

people. 

And  now 

play  (pl.) 

(pl-) 

hitcib^\^  TciElatib^i  ^ 

idaiix 

s^Atsbtc  waanadva. 

people.  Shoot 

now 

they. 

Then 

thus  talk  to  each 

(Pl-) 

they  two 

other. 

' This  form  has  been  used  instead  of  tslLlatu' The  narrator  frequently  sub- 
stituted a c for  an  r,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  his  native  tongue  (Alsea)  has 
no  true  alveolar  spirants. 

2 Eouisa  claimed  that  ta/n  would  have  been  a more  appropriate  form 

than  XTiV^’na' a'‘. 

Note  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  phrase.  Such  repetitions  will  be  met 
with  throughout  these  texts,  and  constitute  a characteristic  trait  of  William  Smith’s 
mode  of  narrating  a story. 
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thus:  “Whoever  has  a strong  mind  shall  be  first.”  Thus 
the  two  chiefs  talked  to  each  other.  And  the  people 
were  shooting  at  the  target,  while  others  kept  on  assem- 
bling. And  the  contestants  were  shooting  far.  Thus  the 
games  were  started.  Then  those  two  chiefs  said,  “We 
two  are  going  to  play.  All  kinds  of  games  we  shall  play. 
We  shall  play  a great  deal.”  Thus  said  to  each  other 
the  two  chiefs.  “We  two  shall  play  all  kinds  of  games.” 

All  the  people  put  feathers  on  their  heads.  And  when 


Assemble 

(pM 

S^atsa^"- 

Thus 


“Watc  tE^x^mtc  ha^\  s^a  pshdchux.”  S^atsftc'^ax 

“Who  strong  his  mind,  so  he  first  shall  be.”  Thus  they  two 

waana^wa  aTts^^x  m^adi.  TciLlatid^  ^ nla^^f  TEmfdtx 

talk  to  each  those  two  chiefs.  Shoot  now  they, 

other  (pl‘) 

hltcu^^^  ^1  ants  tciLlatid^^  ^ ^1:  qaTaTtc  tsiula^k 

people.  And  those  shoot  now  and  far  to  shoot. 

(who)  (pl*) 

wax  hkqlah  ants  ATts^x  m^Ttl  waanaVa^^x. 

start  now  those  many.  Those  two  chiefs  talk  to  each 

other  they  two. 

KlexuTi  tE^qa^Ti  hutca^'  xEi'^^nf '^yuns.”  ^ 

Each  con-  something  fun  do  it  will  we  two” 

sisting  of  consisting  of  (inch). 

“ Hrdtctuns  ya^kxa.”  S^atsi^- 


intend 

to 

“H-=' 


u tcawans. 

“Are  going  to  play 
we  two  (inch). 

W aa^^muxwa^^x 

Talk  to  each  other 
they  two 


ants  mWti. 


those  chiefs. 


tca^^x  waa^Tiux^^  ants  m^adi. 

they  talk  to  each  those  chiefs, 
two  other 

^dns  xnP'nl^^yun.” 

then  we  do  it  will.” 
two  (inch) 

Ha^Tiut^nx  la^^qat  skwahaAx  xwaki 

All  they  feathers  stand  on  their  heads 


X.- 


“Each  con- 
sisting of 


“Play  will  we  much.”  Thus 

two  (inch)  (adv.) 

“KleTidni  tE^qa^^dii  hutca^' 


something 
consisting  of 


fun 


ants  Lia 

those  manv. 


KiT 

Al- 


' This  form  has  been  used  instead  of  tsiL!atTi!>‘.  The  narrator  frequently  sub- 
stituted a c for  an  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  his  native  tongue  (Alsea)  has 
no  true  alveolar  spirants. 

- Instead  of  xm^^nl'^^’yunhis. 


the  fun  was  almost  at  an  end,  that  other  chief  said  thus  : 
“Now  we  shall  play  another  game.”  Thus  said  that  other 
chief.  So  not  long  afterwards  they  quit.  Idien  the  other 
chief  said  thus;  “You  will  assemble  (here).”  And,  verily, 
they  obeyed,  and  assembled  around  him.  “You  will  play 
(thus).  \Yhoever  likes  that  feather,  he  shall  try  it  on.” 
So  the  feather  was  put  on  (some  one) ; but  as  soon  as 
this  was  done,  that  ])erson  lowered  his  head.  “It  is  heavy, 
1 don’t  like  it.”  khus  said  the  man  on  whose  head  (the 
feather)  was  placed.  And  whenever  one  did  thus,  people 
would  shout  at  him.  Idien  Wild-Cat  ]nit  it  on,  and  almost 


xyakx  smud’a  ants  hutcib^^ 


Lxa^H'axa^hii 


most 

mWti 


ends 

waa' 


that 


great 


“ I la^dianl 


fun. 

hudctiix 


ants 

then  another  one  that 

wa^'tux.”  Atsldc 


chief 

then 

says.  “Differently  we  plw  will 

again. 

Thus 

waa' 

ants 

Exa^b^3.xa^^'ni  ants  m^adi. 

Kwlnx 

yadsa 

s^a'- 

says 

that 

other  one  that  chief. 

Not  they 

long 

thus 

tsA’ax 

^dn: 

baud  “TEmuduxtci.” 

Atsidc 

waa' 

ants 

(did) 

so  they  quit.  “Assemble  shall  you." 

Thus 

says 

that 

Lxa^vaxa^Yi 


m^adi.  ^d  wan 


haddhan  s^atsadx 

indeed  thus (do) (ph) 


hitcib^^ 


ants 

other  one  that  chief.  'then  finally 

^1  wan  tEmudx  hitcib^^  “Hudctuxtci.  Tcinada^^ 

})eople.  Then  finally  assemble  people.  “Play  shall  you.  Whoever 

sididxyaxa^^n  ants  la^kjat,  ^d  h^yadsisutnE.  Hudctuxtci.” 

feather,  so  it  would  be  put  Play  shall  you." 

on  (by  him). 

ants  la^'qat.  H^yatsidsun  ants  la^d|at 

And  now  is  put  on  that  feather.  (One)  would  that  feather 

put  it  on 

“KiTdt,  kumi'ntcin  si'n^xyun.”  S^atsidc 


wanted  it 


that 


u 


! wan  hitsbxam 


”1  txu 

and  just 


is  put  on 

kwa^^^nt. 


he  lowers 
his  head. 


lo  waa 

would 


ants 

he 

( whom) 

xni  "na.  ^d 

does  (it).  Then 


“Heavy 
(it  is) 

hitskxamimE. 


not  1 


want  It. 


Thus 


it  was  put  on. 


sav 


Lhahdxa^^diE  ants  s^adsa 

Is  continually  he  who  thus 
shouted  at 

wahadia^n  liYatsidsun  h^’a-dc,  wahadiun 

again  is  putting  it  on  Wild-Cat,  again 


succeeded  in  walking  a little  ways  • but  it  was  too  heavy. 
“It  does  not  fit  you.”  Thus  she  was  told.  Then  Bear 
put  it  on,  and  began  to  run;  but  he  only  climbed  a tree. 
Then  he  was  told  thus:  “It  does  not  look  nice  on  you.” 
So  he  slid  down  again,  coming  back  along  the  creek. 
And  when  he  came  back,  (he  was  told,)  “It  does  not  fit 
you.”  Then  another  person  put  it  on.  Wolf  put  it  on 
and  started  out.  He  went  up  a hill,  but  ran  down  quickly. 
And  when  he  came  back,  he  said,  “How  can  any  one 
travel  (with  that  thing  on)  in  a rough  place  ?”  Thus  he 
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lO 


h^yatsbtsun.  H txu  xyabxfsk’in  qa^tcHt  qaTaTtc.  KiT‘it 

he  is  putting  it  Then  just  almost  a little  he  goes  fai'  off.  Heavy 

on. 

yux^^  “Kumfntc  hfi^sa  natc.”  ^ Atsbtc  waaAam  ants 

too.  “Not  good  on  me.”  Thus  is  told  that 

hitc.^^  wahaTun  t!iya^^  Ifiyatsftsun.  H Lxati't  ants 

man.  Then  again  Bear  is  putting  it  on.  And  is  running  that 

t!l.  "1  txu  xaTnt  qaAuntc  IqatuwiyuAtc.  Cifiihxyat!ya 

Bear.  And  just  he  climbs  up  to  tree  to.  Thinks  continually 

ants  mWtI.  Atsftc  waaAam.  “Kumfntc  hi^Aa  nfixHc.” 


that  chief.  Thus  he  is  told.  “Not  good  thee  on.” 

H sloxuA^^  xwiLlaT!,  qanistcfitc  txu  sloxTx^^  inqlafitcix. 


So  he  slides  he  returns,  downwards 

xwiLladJ.  “Kumiditc  hfi^sa 

Then  he  came  back.  “Not  good 

Ola^xa^xt 

Wolf 


hayaTa 

different 

(man) 

OaAuntc 

Upwards 

Lxatf  t. 

he  runs. 


“Not 

h^yatsf  tsun. 

is  putting  it  on. 


txu  qa  tc^nt 

just  he  goes 


ckodcbtc. 

hill  like. 


just  he  slides  creek  to  along. 

nfx^tc.”  ^d  wahadia^4i 

thee  on.”  Then  again 

h^yatsi^tsun  H qadc^nt. 

is  putting  it  on  and  goes. 

^1  qanistcbtc  xwiiJaT! 

Then  down  like  he  returns 


H tcVn  H waa',  “NfctcT  tEx  xfntmis  hitc  mik!a^^^, 

says,  “How  (1)  travels  person  bad  in, 

wonder  always 


So  he  and 
returns 


' Ought  to  be  nl'x^Uc  ON  thee,  obj.  per.  pronoun  for  2d  per.  sing. 

As  told  in  the  Siuslaw  language,  this  Alsea  myth  loses  many  of  its  salient 
points.  In  the  original  version  the  different  people  are  told  to  try  on  a pair  of 
elk-antlers;  and,  if  the  antlers  do  not  fit  a person,  that  person  is  changed  into  an 
animal,  and  the  name  given  to  it  is  indicative  of  some  characteristic  motion  per- 
formed by  that  person  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  on  the  antlers. 
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said,  as  he  took  it  off.  So  he  was  told  tluis  : “You  shall 
be  nothin^-.  W off  shall  be  your  name,  you  shall  always 
travel  in  the  mountains.”  ddien  Cougar  was  told  to  put 
it  on.  He  put  it  on,  raised  his  head,  but  lowered  it 
frequently.  'Hley!  it  does  not  ht  you.  Cougar  shall  be 
your  name.  It  does  not  look  nice  on  you.  You  shall 
just  walk  around  everywhere,  trying  to  look  for  food.” 

Next  Deer  [nit  it  on,  and  began  to  run  around  in  all 
directions.  “It  looks  very  nice  on  you.  Deer  shall  be 
your  name.  People  will  always  eat  (your  meat).”  Finally 
Klk  put  on  that  feather.  People  were  shouting,  as  that 


rJayaC”  S^atsiffc  waa',  H wan  aqa'qa^^n.  H s^atsiffc 

place  in?”  Thus  he  says,  and  finally  he  takes  it  off.  Then  thus 

waakxam  : “Kumfntchix  tEffp  qlakxa^xtmx  Iin,  ckoffcPtc^nx 

he  is  told:  “Not  thou  some-  Wolf  thy  name,  mountains  in  thou 

thing, 

xi'ntmis  Inat.”  H waa^kxam  ants  hffc^t.  Wahadia^^n 
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I o 


Again 


travel  wilt  always.”  Then  is  told  that  Cougar. 

Ilyaffc^t  hh’atsftsun.  wan  h^yatsPtsun  H txu  tca^'k’at, 

Cougar  is  putting  it  on.  Then  now  he  is  putting  and  just  he  raises  his 

it  on  head, 

H kwa^^^naffiist.  “He,  kumi'ntc  hCsa  nPxHc.  Txu  IPtc^t 


but  begins  to  lower 
it  frequently. 

IPninx.  wan 


“Hey,  not  good  thee  on.  Just  Cougar 

kumihitc  hdksa  nPx^tc.  Txffnx  k!exrk 


name  thy.  And  now 

Hay  a'  xihitmis. 

]dace  on  travel  shalt 
always. 

H wahadia^’n 

'I'hen  again 


not  good  thee  on.  Just  thou  each  on 

Yffxatc’ist^nx  ht!aya'.” 

(Wilt)  try  to  begin  to  food,” 
look  for,  thou 

hYatsPtsun  tsaYqin.  i.xaffatc’ist  klexudc 

is  putting  it  on  Deer.  Begins  to  try  each  to 

to  run 


L.Hyadc  ants  tsksqan. 

place  to  that  Deer. 

hn.  FPyaffc^mx  IPtllsuts 

name.  People  thee  eat  will 

always 

Tdmna"‘q  ants  la^'qat. 

Elk  that  feather. 


“Tskk!ya  hi^ksa  nPx^tc.  Tsfsqnmx 

“Very  good  thee  on.  Deer  thy 

txu.”  H wan  wahadia^n  hiyatsiffsun 

just.”  I'hen  finally  again  is  putting  it  on 

HalPtx  hltcff^k  Klexuffc  iJayaffc 

Shout  (pi.)  people.  Each  to  place  to 
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Elk  began  to  run  about  in  all  directions.  Even  on  bad 
places  he  succeeded  in  running.  People  shouted  at  him, 
“It  looks  very  nice  on  you!”  Then  the  chief  said,  “It 
fits  you  very  well.  You  shall  always  carry  it.  Your 
name  shall  be  Elk.”  He  was  not  merely  standing  (still), 
he  kept  on  walking  in  all  directions.  “Elk  shall  be  your 
name.  People  will  always  eat  (your  meat).” 

Now  here  the  story  ends.  People  kept  on  shouting. 
'Tis  the  end. 

2.  The  Death  oe  Grizzly  Bear  {A /sea). 

(It  happened)  long  ago.  The  world  was  very  bad  long 


Lxadatchst 

ants  Limna^^q.  Wa^'  mi4 

cla^^  ulava^  ^4  uxata^k 

begins  to  try 

that  Elk.  Even  bad 

on  place  on  still 

he  runs. 

to  run 

LhaIPsu‘nE. 

“TsPkIya  hi^Ya  mkx^tc.” 

H waa^  ants 

m^Yti, 

He  is  continually 
shouted  at. 

“Very  good  thee  on.” 

Then  says  that 

chief. 

“TsPkIya  huYa  nPx^tc.  OnPxts^nx 

xfntmisun. 

Limna^“ 

“ V ery 

good  thee  on.  Thou 

carry  it  shalt 
always. 

Elk 

‘qa^nx  IPniti.”  Kumfntc  txu  skwaha^k  Kiexibtc  nlaya^tc 


thy  name.” 

qadcHatlya. 

he  goes  frequently. 

SqaT  wan 

There  finally 


Not  just  he  stands.  Each  to  place  to 

“Limna^^qahix  Iln.  H^yadc’^nx  IPtllsuts.” 

“Elk  thy  name.  People  thee  eat  always  will.” 

hawa^k  Halidx  hltcCb^^  SmitTT  wan. 

it  ends.  Shout  (pi.)  people.  It  ends  finally. 


2.  The  Death  of  Grizzly  Bear  ^ {A /sea). 

WYnwits.  TsPklya  mPkIa  wYnwits  Lla^^f 

Long  ago.  Very  bad  long  ago  world. 


KlexiT 

Each  on 


* An  Alsea  myth  told  by  William  Smith  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language.  Grizzdy 
Pear  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a very  dangerous  animal  by  many  of  the 
Northwest  Pacific  coast  tribes.  In  their  mythologies  he  either  meets  with  utter 
destruction  or  is  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  tricks  of  some  other  animal  (see  Leo 
J.  Trachtenberg,  Coos  Tales,  in  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology, 
\T1.  T,  j-).  905  Edward  Sapir,  Takelma  Texts,  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Anthro- 
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ago.  Everywhere  it  was  so,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  it ; 
A bad  person  was  devouring  (the  jjeople).  (Eizzly  Bear 
was  devouring  them  long  ago.  Whenever  a man  went 
out  hunting,  Grizzly  Bear  would  kill  and  devour  him.  Many 
people  were  sorry  because  of  that.  So  they  came  together 
and  tried  to  find  some  remedy.  (They  all  agreed)  that 
Grizzly  13ear  must  be  killed.  That’s  why  they  came  together. 
And  the  chiefs  of  that  region  said,  “We  are  very  sorry. 
How  can  we  kill  him  ? He  cannot  be  killed  by  means 


iJaya"  H s^ah^  ^ nla^^f  S^'adsa  hbq!aq!yax  wadiwits. 


place  on  then 

such 

world.  Thus 

it  started 

long  ago. 

AByaT!a 

h^yadc 

btlaATin.  SwM  ^ 

i^tlaTam 

hltc 

P.ad 

person 

devoured  Grizzly 

(them). 

devoured 

people  many 

wTnwits. 

Hltc 

p^a^Tn  qatchia^",  H 

s^as  l! 

Ixmabyus  H 

long  ago. 

Man 

to  hunt  goes,  then  he 

would  kill  and 

him 

ht!byus. 

Ym^'xa^ 

hltc  plnahx  ha^' 

H tEmudx 

would  devour 
him. 

Many 

people  sorry  their  hearts 

for  that. 

So  assemble 

(pH 

hitcib^^  Sin^xvib^  xaLladdtx.^  Tsim  xawa'a^.  Adsa  H 


people. 

Desire  (ph)  be  made 

his.  Always 

killed  he  I'hat’s  why 

shall  be. 

wan 

tEinudx  hitcCb**.  H 

waa*dx  wan 

matiyrb**  tE  Lla^^^f 

now 

assemble  people.  Then 

say  re-  now 

chiefs  (of)  region. 

(Pl-) 

peatedly 

this 

“PlaTtxan  ha*'  tsiT!ya. 

Nfctcanl 

tEx  xawaTin  ? 

‘‘SoiT} 

i our  hearts  very. 

How  we 

doubt  kill  him?  For 

(excl.) 

(inch) 

kumfntc  xaWd  tsiL.h'tc. 

Adsan  Hn 

kumiTtc  si"n*xyun 

not 

die  neg-  arrow  with. 

That’s  why 

not  want  it 

ative 

I 

pological  Publications,  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  p.  123).  Similar  tales  are  also  recorded  among 
the  Alsea  and  Molala.  — Grammatical  notes  to  this  story  are  given  in  the  texts 
accompanying  my  Lower  Umpqua,  an  Illustrative  Sketch  (Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages,  Vol.  II). 

' The  obscure  vowel  has  been  inserted  here  for  reasons  of  a physiological  nature. 
- Compare  Coos  and  Alsea  sut/i. 

Literally,  many  desire  (that)  his  habit  (or  kietung  people)  shall  be 

STOPPED. 

^ Singular  instead  of  plural.  Should  have  l)een  a'fsn/ixan  ^‘hixan. 
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of  an  arrow  : hence  we  do  not  want  to  kill  him  with  an 
arrow.”  Idien  finally  some  one  suggested  to  go  and  see 
how  Grizzly  lived,  and  to  invite  him  (to  come  here).  So 
some  one  went  to  look  for  him.  And  (the  messenger) 
who  arrived  there  (said  to  Grizzly  Bear),  “You,  too,  are 
invited  to  come  to  the  playgrounds but  Grizzly  was  not 
willing.  So  the  man  went  back,  and  upon  returning 
related  thus:  “He  does  not  want  to  come.”  Idius  the 
man  related.  Lots  of  fun  had  the  people  who  had  come 
together.  And  the  man  who  was  to  go  (again), was  told 
thus:  “We  won’t  give  up.  When  he  is  dead,  then  we 
will  give  up.”  Thus  it  was  repeatedly  claimed. 

Then  finally  a man  was  told  to  go  (again).  A very 


tsiLlktc  nlxmayaA'^'.”  H wan  waafix  hitcu^^  klink^yaA^ 

arrow  with  killed  he  shall  Then  finally  say  (pi.)  people  they  will  go  and 

be.”  see  (fut.  pass.) 

nfctca  tE  taf  SWtsa  tuTaA^E  H wan  qakc^ntx  klin- 

how  this  lives.  Thus  he  will  be  Then  finally  go  (pi.)  to  look 

invited. 

kh’u^^E  wan  LllLlwaAam.^  LiTun.  “ K!aha^yu‘nanx, 

for  him.  Then  now  he  is  approached.  He  got  there.  “Invited  art  thou, 

aktwaVanx  hutciC^Atc  Liayadc.”  Kumfintc  afinhatc  had 

also  about  to,  thou  fun  to  (of)  place  to.”  Not  willing  his  mind. 

5 H tcaAa^t  tcfin  ants  hitc.  T s^atsktc  nlwa^n  : “Kumfintc 

So  goes  back  and  goes  that  man.  And  thus  relates;  “Not 

home 

aTihatc  had”  S^atsfitc  nlwa^n  ants  hitc.  Ya^Aa^  hutcrk^' 

willing  his  mind.”  Thus  relates  that  man.  Much  fun 

Lla^^^  ants  tEmu^^'^E  waaYam  ants  s^^a  qadcHtux. 

they  (of)  that  assembly.  Then  is  told  that  who  go  will. 

“KumiYtcinf  anaAyun.  Ats  xaTitux.  ^diT  anaAyun.” 

“Not  we  give  it  up  will.  When  he  die  will  then  we  give  it  up  wfill.” 

Atsktc  Llonktxa^^TE. 

Thus  it  is  frequently  said. 

o ^d  wan  LloxaAam  waaYam  ants  hitc.  S^Twfitc  tsinq!t 

'I'hen  finally  is  sent  is  told  (to  go)  that  man.  Very  poor  is 

Namely,  Grizzly  Rear. 
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jjoor  man  it  was  who  was  sent.  ‘hSpeak  to  him  kindly, 
don’t  tell  him  anything  bad.  'bell  him  thus : 'We  want 
you  to  come  here.  We  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fun.’ 
Thus  you  shall  tell  him.  Don’t  tell  him  (anything)  bad. 
He  is  shrewd  and  very  bad.”  Finally  that  man  went, 
thinking  (a  great  deal)  in  his  mind,  for  he  was  very  much 
afraid.  (And  when  he  came  to  Grizzly  Bear,  he  said,)  “I 
come  here  as  a messenger.”  (He  then  told  Grizzly  Bear 
his  mission  and  departed.  Not  long  afterwards  Grizzb-’s 
friends  visited  him,  inquiring  of  the  messenger’s  mission.) 
One  of  them  said,  “What  did  the  (man)  who  came  here 
say  to  you  ?”  — “ He  said  nothing.  I was  simply  told 


ants  hitc  Hoxahxam. 

that  man  is  sent, 
(who) 

iJwTnisun  mfklahia. 

badly. 


“Hi^Aanx  Llwahasun.  Kwihix  nictcbtc 


keep  on  telling 
him 


xan 

we 


LlTltUX 
come  shall 


tllbtS. 

here. 


Atsbtc^nx  Llwahiisun. 

Thus  thou 


keep  on  telling 
him. 


“Well  thou  keep  on  telling  Not  thou  what  like 

him. 

iJwahiisunanx  s^'AtsBtc.  SBnkxyunan- 

Keep  on  telling  thus.  Want  him 

him  thou 

Tsbkiyanxan  sfnfxyun  hutcaA^. 

Very  we  want  it  fun  shall  be 

(had). 

Kwbnx  LlwTnisun  mbk!a‘na. 

Not  thou  keep  on  telling  badly. 


keep  on  telling 
him 


Ya^'xakc  ha^',^  tslTIya  mbk!a.”  H wan  qa^tcHt  ants  hitc. 

Much  his  mind,  very  bad.”  So  finally  goes  that  man. 

HahcFtc  ci'n’xyatlya  ants  hitc.  Winx  tsfk!ya.  “LiowaNan 

His  mind  thinks  repeatedly  that  man.  lie  fears  very, 

kind  of 

tTkin  LlLlh” 


“Messenger  I 


this  I 


H wan  wihva^^,  “Nictcbtc^nx  w^a^^yaxa^ts 

come.”  Then  now  he  affirms,  “What  thee  told  you  he-thee 


ants  Likiyax 
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— “KumiTtc  nictcbtc  waAd.  Txun 

that  (who)  came?”  — “Not  anything  he  says  (neg.).  Just  I 

Llona^yutnE  s^atsFtc : ‘Kiaha^yibnin.’  Atsihcin  Llona^yuts. 

am  told  thus:  Unvited  am  1.’  Thus  me  tells  he-me. 


1 “He  is  foxy.” 

- Here  the  narrator  has  lost  the  trend  of  his  story.  Upon  the  departure  of  the 
messenger,  Grizzly  is  evidently  asked  by  some  friends  as  to  his  mission,  whereupon 
he  gives  the  answer  that  follows. 
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(that)  I am  invited  (to  some  games).  Thus  he  told  me  : 
‘People  want  you  to  come  very  much.  That’s  why  I 
came  here  as  a messenger.’”  (After  a while  another 
messenger  was  sent  to  Grizzly  Bear,  requesting  him  to 
come  at  once.)  Then  (Grizzly  Bear)  said  thus:  “Will 
anything  be  given  to  me  if  I come?”  — “Nothing  was 
said  (about  that).  People  are  just  playing,  and  that’s 
why  you  are  invited  to  come.”  — “You  tell  them  thus: 
‘He  wants  something.  If  something  be  given  to  him, 
then  he  will  come.’  Thus  he  tells  you.” 

(The  messenger  related  Grizzly  Bear’s  words  to  his 
people.)  And  one  man  said  thus:  “He  is  shrewd.  He 


Liub’  ” 


come. 


‘TsPkIyanx  siT^xyun  Liwa^wax.  S^atsPtcin  L!°wax  taTin 

“•Very  they  want  it  intend  to  come  Thus  I messenger  this  I 

(thou). 

S^atsPtc  waa^b^  “Ts^^qin  waxa^^^mE  tTkin  k!aha^- 

Thus  he  says.  “Some-  be  given  this  I am 

thing  I 

yu‘nE?”  — “KumPntc  nictcPtc  wa^G^tnE.  Txu  wan  hutcu^^ 

invited?”  — “Not  anything  is  said.  Just  now  play  (pi.) 

Lla^^b  SWtsa  tanx  sfnNyutnE  LiTitux.”  — “S^atsPtc^nx 

many.  Thus  this  thou  art  wanted  come  shall.”  — “Thus  thou 

LiwTnis : ^ ‘SiTxit  taqa^hia.  Ats  tE‘q  waxa^yExayim,^  H 

tell  contin-  ‘He  wants  something.  When  some-  he  be  given,  then 

ually ; thing 

wan  Lputux.’  S^atsPtc^nx  waa^yuts.” 

finally  he  come  will.’  Thus  thee  tells  he-thee.” 

^1  s^atsPtc  waa^  ants  aPq  hitc.'^  “Txu  ya^Nahc  ha^\^ 


Then  thus  says  that  one  man.  “Just  much  his  mind. 


S^atsbtc  sfnNya,  nfctcim  s^as  klNa^yun  tE  hitc.  Adsa 


Thus  he  desires,  because  he  kills  these  people.  That’s 

1 The  narrator  lost  again  the  trend  of  the  story.  The  messenger  has  evidently 
once  more  approached  Grizz-ly  Bear,  from  whom  he  receives  the  reply  that  follows. 
These  are  the  instructions  given  by  Grizzly  Bear  to  the  messenger. 

3 Probably  mis-heard  for  wa' yaxaJniE. 

The  messenger  has  now  returned,  giving  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to 
Grizzly  Bear. 

5 That  is,  “he  is  shrewd.” 
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thinks  so,  because  he  has  killed  the  ])eople.  ddiat’s  why 
he  is  shrewd.”  Thus  said  that  man  (messeiy^er).  “He 
was  (evidently)  told  (by  some  of  his  friends)  that  a dance 
would  be  arranged  for  him  in  order  to  change  his  (mean) 
disposition,  and  that  everybody  hates  him.  ddiat’s  why 
he  replied,  that,  if  something  were  given  to  him,  he  would 
come.  Thus  he  told  me.” 

Then  the  messenger  went  again.  “You  tell  him  thus: 
‘A  knife  will  be  given  to  you.’  Thus  tell  him.  ‘You 
shall  start  right  away,  you  are  invited.  Many  people  are 
playing  (there),  and  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come.’ 
d'hus  you  tell  him.”  That  man  who  was  about  to  be 


sent  kept 

on  thinking. 

“ I will  speak  to 

him.  I 

know 

vaYxahc  ha^'.”  ^ Atsdtc  waa" 

ants 

hitc : “ 

Atsftc 

why  much  his  mind.”  Thus  says 

that 

man ; 

“Thus 

waakxam  : 

‘MEq!ehiaT^^ 

Huyakiltx 

ha^\ 

TsiTlya 

plan- 

he  is  told ; 

dance  will  be 
arranged  for  him. 

Changed  (will 
be)  his 

mind. 

Very 

sorry 

for 

ya^d!yun 

hake.’  ^ S^atsbte  waa^k  Ats  tE‘q 

waY^yaxa^mE 

him  is  con- 
tinually 

mind  his.’  Thus 

he  says. 

If  some- 
thing 

be  given  to  him 
(conditional) 

^1  Liditux.  S^atsbtcin  wa^M^ts.” 

then  he  will  come.  Thus  me  tells  he-me.” 

H wan  qadchit  ants  hitc  wahak  “S^atsftc^nx  waVsun. 

Then  now  starts  that  man  again.  “Thus  thou  tell  him 

repeatedly. 

Atsbtcinx  Llona^yun.  Ti^mqanx 

Thus  thou  tell  him.  '^Right  away  thou 

HutcT^^  L!a^^^  ya^Ya\  SiTH- 

Play  (pi.)  they  many.  Wanted 

yu‘nanx  LiTtux.’  Atsbtc^nx  Llona'yun.”  CfnAyatlya  ants 

art  thou  come  shalt.’  Thus  thou  tell  him.”  Thinks  continually  that 

hitc  LloxaT^h  “Onadian  waa^yun.  Lixu^yun  qnadian 

man  sent  will  be,  “I  say  to  him.  Know  it  I 

(who) 


‘Waxa^yimanx  qanbnak’ 

Us  given  to  thee  knife.’ 

qadcTtux,  k!aha^yu‘nanx. 

start  shalt,  invited  art  thou. 


' That  is,  “he  is  shrewd.” 

2 That  is,  “everybody  hates  him.” 
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what  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  will  start  right  away.”  Then 
the  messenger  started  out.  ‘‘I  will  speak  to  him,  and  he 
will  start  right  away.”  Thus  he  was  thinking  as  he  went 
along.  Finally  he  came  to  (Grizzly  Bear).  “A  messenger 
I come.  You  are  wanted  very  much.  Pretty  soon  the 
games  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that’s  why  I was  told 
(to  come  here).  You  are  my  relative.  Why  don’t  you 
want  (to  go)?”  And  (Grizzly  Bear)  answered  him  thus: 
‘G  am  wise.  That’s  why  I don’t  want  (to  go).  It  seems 
to  me  that  I am  only  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
killed.  That’s  why  I am  wise.”  — “Not  so,  they  want 
you  to  see  (the  fun).  For  that  purpose  you  are  wanted. 


nictcPtc  waa^yun,  hPnak!^  qadc^ntux.”  G wan  qadc^nt 

what  say  to  him,  and  right  away  he  go  will.”  Then  now  starts 

ants  hitc.  “OnaTan  waa^yun  G hPnakli  qadchitux.” 

say  to  him,  and  right  away  he  go  will.” 

hitc.  G xint  G Liuk  LiuTin. 


that  man.  “I 

AtsFtc  cfnAyatlya  ants 

Thus  thinks  contin-  that 
ually 

“nl^waYan  tYk^n  Liuh 
“Messenger  I this  I 


man. 


So 


he  and  arrives. 


goes 

A/ 


come 


Ku 


ya  tsac  Lla  “ 

Pretty  nearly 

AtsPtcG  waa^yutnE. 

Thus  I am  told. 

krf  ahiihaki  ha^'  ?” 

not  willing  (thy)  mind  ?” 


and 


Tskklvan  X 

Very  thou 

smiPt’Gux 

end  will 

NahiiGinx  tE‘q. 

My  thou  relative 
(art). 

Atsftc  waaG^n. 

Thus 


si'n^xyuTE  Liwa  wax. 

(art)  wanted  to  come  intend. 

ants  L!a^^^  hutciP^'^f 

that  big  fun. 

NictcFtcanx  tanx 

What  manner  this 

thou  thou 

“Ya^Yakxan  ha^'. 

“Much  I (think  mind, 
in  my) 

Txun  k^na  xaNva 


He  arrives 
at  him. 

/ 


he  says  to 
him. 

SWtsan  tE  kumiYtc  a^mhakl  ha^\ 


That’s  why  this  not 

I one 

sfnAyutnE.  S^adsan 

am  wanted.  That’s 

lo  s^atsidc,  txunx  yaNa 

thus,  just  thou  to  see 


willing  mind.  Just  I perhaps  to  die 
(my) 

Gdi  yYxadi  ha^'.”  — “Kumfntc 


why  I much  (think  mind,”  — 
in  my) 

sidiAyutnE.  S^adsanx 

(art)  wanted.  Thus  thou 


“Not 


tE  k!aha^- 

this  (art) 
one 


2 I 


Their  intentions  towards  you  are  good.  A present  will 
be  given  to  you.  For  that  reason  you  are  invited.  You 
are  my  relative,  so  I (came  to)  fetch  you.  That’s  why  I 
came  quickly.  A knife  will  be  given  to  you,  because  you 
are  invited.  I came  right  away,  because  you  are  my 
relative.  The  reason  why  I came  to  you  is  because  I 
want  you  to  have  some  fun.  That’s  why  I came  to  you. 
I don’t  think  that  anything  bad  will  happen  to  you. 
That’s  why  1 was  sent.”  — “Yes,  you  are  a bad  man. 
They  want  to  kill  me,  that’s  why  I don’t  want  (to  go).”  — 
“I  don’t  think  (it  will  be)  thus.  (Not)  for  that  purpose  I 


yif  nE. 

invited. 


Txunx  wan  hffsa  hawa^ymiE  ha^'.^  TE^^q^nx 

Just  thou  now  well  it  is  made  mind.  Something 


thee 


rc- 


waxa'' mE.  S^a^tsanx  tE  klaha^yifnE.  Na^m'dmx  tE^q, 

it  is  given  to.  d'hus  thou  this  (ai't)  invited.  My  thou  relative 

one 

s^dsanx  tanx  iTwadaits  cjna.  wS^atsidcin  taTin  Lidiic|a 

that’s  why  this  one  fetch  I-thee  I.  That’s  why  I this  one  quickly 

thee  thee  I 

Liuk  Oanknal  waxa^^Tianx.  S^aTsanx  tanx  kiaha^yuhiE, 

come.  Knife  is  given  to  thee.  That’s  why  this  invited, 

thou  thou 

5 s^adsa  tAkin  Llib,  nfctcim^mx  na'm^l:  tFdq.  S^adsanx  tE 

thus  this  I come,  because  thou  me  of  relative  That’s  why  this 

(art).  thee  one 

LiuTits  qna.  SiTfxyutsanx  qna  hutcadvax.  S^adsanx  tE 

come  to  I.  Want  I-thee  I to  play  intend.  Thus  thee  this 

I-thee  one 


iJiTlututs.  S^atsidcm 

ha^\ 

kumfntc 

k^^na  tEdj 

mkklabia 

come  to 

I-thee.  Thus  my 

mind, 

not 

perhaps  some- 

badly 

thing 

nbx^tc, 

Adsan  tE  na 

LloxaNam.”  - 

“ Ha“ ! 

Tsfk!yanx 

to  thee. 

That’s  this  I 

am 

sent.” 

— “All  right! 

Very  thou 

why  I 

mbk!a 

Llxma^yanxin 

sfnNvuts.  S^adsan  ku 

j aTiha^ti 

bad. 

(To)  kill  they  me 

want 

he-me.  That’s  why  I not 

willing  (my) 

hT.” 

— “ Kumi'ntc 

k^na 

s^atsidc. 

S’^adsan 

tAkin  na 

mind.” 

— “Not 

I guess 

thus. 

That’s  why  I 

this  I I 

' That  is,  “they  have  good  intentions  towards  thee.” 
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was  sent.  If  it  were  as  you  say,  I should  not  have  been 
sent.  Will  you  go  now?”  — “I  will  go.  You  will  have 
to  take  good  care  of  me.”  Thus  (the  messenger)  told 
Grizzly  Bear,  “All  right!  I don’t  think  that  anything 
bad  will  happen  (to  you)  on  the  part  of  those  who  play 
(there).”  — “All  right!  I will  go.  I don’t  care  even  if 
I die.”  Thus  said  (Grizzly  Bear)  as  he  started.  “I  don’t 
think  (it  will  be)  as  (bad  as  you  imagine).  Are  you  going?” 
Thus  said  (the  messenger)  to  him.  “I  very  much  desire 
that  you,  too,  should  be  present  at  the  games.”  Finally 
(Grizzly  Bear)  said,  “I  will  go  now.”  So  he  started.  And 
that  man  who  came  to  fetch  him  was  thinking  continually. 
He  was  thinking  thus. 

L!oxaAam.  S^tsktc  nats,  ku^  nats  na  L!oAEyaxa^TE.^ 

am  sent.  Thus  if,  not  (condi-  I had  been  sent. 

tional) 

Oa^tcHtunx  wan?”  — “ Oa^tcGtuxan.  HFsanx  mTmsuts 

Go  wilt  thou  now?”  — “Go  will  I.  Well  thou  take  care  of 

continually 

thou-me 

qnkxHs.”  S^atsktc  waaG^Hi.  “Ha^!  Atsktcin  ha^ . KumiTtc 

thou.”  Thus  he  tells  him.  “All  right!  Thus  my  mind.  Not 

k^na  tE^q  mkk!ahia  tE  hutcik^  L!a^^f”  — “Ha^,  qahcH- 

I guess  something  badly  this  fun  big.”  — “All  right,  go 

5 tuxan  wan.  Kumfntc  wan  tE^q,  xaiktuxan.”  ^ S^atsFtc 

will  I now.  Not  now  something,  die  will  I.”  Thus 

waa^,  hkq!ak.  “Kumfntc  k^na  wan  s^atsftc.  QadcH- 

he  says,  and  starts.  “Not  perhaps  now  thus.  Go 

tunx?”  Atsftc  waaWn.  “Tsfk!yanx  qna  sfnKyuts. 

wilt  thou?”  Thus  he  tells  him.  “Very  thee  I like  I-thee. 

Ad'tutunx  hutcu^^stc.”  Atsftc  waaTin.  “Oahc^ntuxan 

Also  shalt  thou  fun  to.”  Thus  he  tells  him.  “Go  will  1 

wan.”  H wan  qadcHt.  Cfnixyat!is  ants  kite  ants  IaT^^t!wi. 

now.”  Then  finally  he  goes.  Keeps  on  thinking  that  man  that  fetcher. 

lo  S^atsftc  cfnKyat!is."^ 

Thus  he  keeps  on  thinking. 

• That  is,  “if  it  were  as  you  say,  I should  not  have  been  sent.” 

That  is,  “I  don’t  care,  even  if  I should  die.” 

^ The  narrator  failed  to  tell  the  thoughts  of  the  messenger. 
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lliey  two  kept  on  going ; and  when  they  were  almost 
there,  the  two  (chiefs)  were  told,  “d'hey  two  are  coming. 
Me  is  bringing  that  bad  man.”  Everybody  was  glad. 
So  when  (Grizzly  Bear)  arrived,  people  assembled  about 

him.  “It  is  very  good  that  you  came,  O friend!  We 

shall  have  a great  deal  of  fun.”  Thus  everybody  said. 
Many  people  assembled  (around  him).  Although  there 
were  many  of  them,  still  they  all  went  there  (to  Grizzly 
Bear),  calling  him  by  name,  and  shouting,  “It  is  very 
good  that  you  came.  We  shall  play  a great  deal.  We 

two  shall  play.”  — “All  right!”  that  man  (Grizzly  Bear) 

would  say.  “You  shall  watch  (us).  You  sha’n’t  sleep. 
We  shall  play  a great  deal.”  Thus  he  was  told  repeatedly. 


Oahc^ita^x  wan 

Oo 


xmt. 

go. 


So  they 
two 


s^atsi  tc 

thus 


waa  xam. 

are  told. 


Liwrtc^^'ax  wan  xint.  Ma^x 

now  they  finally.  Approach  in  the  now 
two  manner  of  they  two 

“XumcaYa^hx  wan.  Hlna^yun  wan  tE  mbk!a 

this  bad 


now 


“Approaching  are  now.  He  brings 

they  two  him 

Tc!ha^^cyabxam  wan.  Wan  tcbn.  T!Emt!mabxam 

Gladness  was  felt  now.  Finally  he  comes.  He  is  assembled  about 

“Tsbk!yanx  his  tanx  Llid  ts’ikmrbt.  Hohctunl 

“Very  thou  good  this  thou  earnest  friend.  Play  will  we 

Atsihc  waa^  ants  hitc.  TEmuhx  hitcu'^  ants 

muchly.”  Thus  says  that  man.  Assemble  (pi.)  people  (of)  that 

L!a^^^  Wa^'  ya^Aa^  ants  hitc,  M ha^Tiut  qahe^nt  sqaTtcbtc 


hitc.” 

man.” 

wan. 

now. 

vWxa. 


place. 

Even  if  many 

those  people,  still  all 

go  now 

thereto  in  the 
manner  of 

ants 

L!a^^G  LaAisutnE  ants  hitc. 

“Tsbk!ya 

his  tanx 

that  multitude.  Is  continually  that  man. 

called  by  name 

Very 

good  this 

thou 

Liuh 

Ya^Aanxan 

hutcu^k  Hibtctuns.”  ■ 

“Ha" ! 

” S^atsbte 

earnest. 

Much  we 

play.  Play  will  we  two.” 

— “All  right 

!”  Thus 

waa^ 

ants  hitc. 

“YaY^hitunx,  kwinx 

a^^  sis. 

{ aAxanxan 

says 

that  man. 

“Look  shalt  thou,  not  thou  sleep  always. 

Much  we 

lO  huterd 

Atsi'tc 

waa^YuhiE  ants  hitc 

WaTwits  hahva. 

play.” 

Thus 

is  told  repeatedly  that  man. 

Long  ago  it  is  ready. 

1 The  two  chiefs. 
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(Everything)  had  been  made  ready  long  before.  It  had 
been  decided  to  kill  him  with  pitch  during  his  sleep. 
Thus  it  was  agreed  upon.  “Friend,  don’t  sleep,  we  two 
are  going  to  play.”  Thus  they  kept  on  telling  him. 
“That’s  why  you  were  invited.”  Thus  he  was  told. 
“The  people  who  live  here  have  different  kinds  of  games. 
All  sorts  of  fun  you  will  witness.  That’s  why  you  were 
invited.  We  are  well  disposed  (towards  you).  No  mishap 
will  befall  you.”  Thus  he  was  told  repeatedly.  Whoever 
came  in  would  tell  him  thus:  “It  is  very  good  that  you 
came,  O friend!  You  shall  see.  They  will  play  for  a 
long  time.”  Then  he  would  be  told,  “That’s  why  we 
invited  you.  There  is  going  to  be  a great  deal  of  fun.” 


Skn^xyuhiE  tslilnakc  xawaY^y  aYstuxax.  Atsikc  hahisimE. 

It  is  desired  pitch  with  he  killed  a sleeper  he  Thus  it  was  agreed 

shall  be,  will  be.  upon. 

“Ts’il'mikt,  kwinx  a^^Tis.  Hiktctuns.”  Atsktc  wa'a^fbnE. 

“Eriend,  not  thou  sleep  con-  Play  shall  we  Thus  he  was  told 

tinually.  two.”  continually. 

“S^atsahix  tanx  klaha^yutnE.”  S^^atsbtc  waaFsutnE.  “Ya^Na^ 

“Thus  thou  this  (^-rt)  invited.”  Thus  he  is  repeatedly  “Many 

thou  told. 

ants  tiyY'^^  hutcik^E  K!ix  tE‘q 

(of)  inhabit-  games.  Each 


many 


nictcama^hiat’ 


different  (pi.) 


those 


ants 


some- 

thincf 


5 hutca^^  ^Inx  yixa^yun. 

fun  thou  see  it. 

klyanxan  hbsitl  ha^'. 

we  good  is  heart, 

(our)^ 

^ Tciounu-  Tcbnta^ 


S^aksanx  tanx  klaha^yuhiE.  Tsb- 

Thus  thou  this  thou  (^lU)  invited.  Very 

Kumihitc  tE‘q  mbk!a‘na.”  Atsbtc 

Not  some-  badly.”  Thus 

thing 


wa  a'suTdE. 

he  is  repeatedly 
told. 


kite  Liwa 


i" 


Whatever  person  came,  so 


“Tsbkiya  his  tanx  Liib,  ts’ikmibt. 

“Very  good  this  thou  earnest,  friend. 


atsbtc  waa^yusnE. 

thus  he  would  be 

(by  him)  told. 

Y a^q^Titunx.  W a^' 

Look  at  it  shalt  Although 
thou. 

H s^atsbte  waY^suhiE. 


yaksa  ants  Lla^^^,  sWtsa  xiib'^'nis.” 

long  time  that  multi-  still  thus  they  keep  on  Then  thus  he  is  repeatedly 

tude,  doing.”  told. 

lo  “SWtsanxan  klaha^yuts.  Ya^Na^  hutefb 

“That’s  why  we  invite  thee  Much  fun.” 

we-thee. 


Oi 
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At  last  he  was  taken  to  the  playgrounds.  A fire 
was  started  in  the  house,  which,  although  very  large,  was 
nevertheless  full  of  people.  Grizzly  Bear  was  looking  there. 
“Here  we  are  playing,  those  who  have  invited  you.’’  He 
was  seated  near  the  fire,  which  consisted  of  pitch.  “It 
seems  to  me  I see  (too)  many  people.”  Thus  Grizzly  Bear 
was  thinking.  The  fire  in  the  house  kept  on  burning. 
“Don’t  be  sleeping,  O friend!  (Not)  for  that  purpose  we 
asked  you  to  come  (here).”  — “/\11  right  I I am  glad. 
I intend  to  watch  the  fun.”  Thus  Grizzly  Bear  was  saying, 
seated  close  to  the  fire.  He  was  constantlv  watched. 


Whin  hmaG^^  ^ tcik  ants  hutcif^^  nla'^h  SqaT  hmaH^^^ 

Finally  he  taken  where  that  fun  great.  There  he  taken 

will  be  will  be. 

MadtcifnE  ants  hitsfif  Wa^'  yikt  ants  hitsfig  tTqnis 

A fire  is  that  house.  Although  l)ig  that  house,  still  full 

started  in 

hitrfstc.  Stim  yafiq^hak  ants  hitc.  “TfDuixan  tahixan 

people  with.  There  looks  now  that  man.  “ITere  we  these  we 

hutcu\  tahixan  klaha^yuts  qna.”  Ha^'qmas  tfixam  Llya^- 

play,  these  we  invite  thee  I.”  Alongside  of  he  is  fire 

(who)  we-thee  seated 

watc.  Qlafil  ants  luyaH^.  “YaNa^witc  hitc  ya^- 

to.  Pitch  that  fire.  “Many  kind  of  many  people  look 

q^hahun.”  Atsfitc  ciTfxyatlis  ants  hitc.  MadtcffnE  ants 

at  (them)  now  I.”  Thus  continually  keeps  that  man.  A fire  is  built  in  that 

on  thinking 

hitsfi^  “Kwinx  a^^sfis  ts’il'mift.  Atsific  tahixan  w^aa^yuts 

house.  “Not  thou  continu-  friend.  Thus  these  we  say  to  thee 


ally  sleep, 


we-thee 


qna  Liwahvanx.” 


I 


thou.' 


intend  I fun  at 


“Ha" ! 

tsfiklyan 

hfsiti 

haf 

Y aq^^- 

“All  right ! 

very  I 

good  is 
(my) 

mind. 

(To)  look 

iJaya.” 

Atsfitc 

waH^s 

ants 

hitc. 

great.” 

Thus 

says  con- 
tinually 

that 

man. 

> The  narrator  erroneously  used  the  future  passive.  The  present  passive  hina'- 
xaiii  would  have  been  more  proper. 
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(After  a while)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  Then  people  kept 
on  approaching  him,  (saying,)  “Don’t  sleep,  look  on  ! That’s 
why  we  invited  you.  Don’t  sleep,  look  on!  (Not)  for  that 
purpose  were  you  invited.  We  abandoned  all  our  hatred.” 
(Again)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  (Again)  he  was  constantly 
watched.  The  pitch  with  which  he  was  going  to  be  killed 
was  made  ready,  while  many  dancers  approached  him, 
(saying,)  “Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned, 
O friend!”  Thus  they  were  telling  him.  “Don’t  sleep, 
O friend!”  — “I  feel  sleepy.”  People  were  dancing,  while 
he  (began  to)  fall  asleep.  “ Move  away  from  the  fire, 
you  may  get  burned !”  Everybody  was  glad  because  he 


Ha^^qmas  tfixam  LiyaVa.  Ya^q^hisuMs.  WusyaM^st  ants 


Close  by 


he  is 
seated 


fire. 


He  is  continually 
watched. 


mPk!a  hitc. 

bad 


man. 


A^tsanxan 

That’s  why  we 


Begins  to  feel  that 
sleepy 

L!iL!wPsutnE  wan,  “Kwlnx  a^^Nls,  ya^q^his^nx. 

He  is  continually  now.  “Not  thou  continu-  look  always  thou, 
approached  ally  sleep, 

taMxan  waa^yuts  LiwaVanx.  Kwinx  a^Tls, 

these  we  say  to  thee  (to)  come  intend  Not  thou  sleep 

we-thee  thou.  always, 

ya^q^his^nx.  AtsPtc  tanx  k!aha^yuTE.  HEs^nxan  hawa^^tx 

watch  always  thou.  For  that  this  thou  (art)  invited.  Good  we  make  our 

5 ha^\”  ^ Wusya^a^st  ants  mfick’lak  Ya^q^TisuhiE.  HaTisimE 

heart.”  Begins  to  feel  that  bad  thing.  He  is  constantly  Is  made  ready 
sleepy  watched.  for  him 

ants  ts!aln.  S^a^nahc  xawaM^.  LpwIsibnE  ants  mEq!yrfi^ 

that  pitch.  That  with  killed  he  He  is  approached  those  dancers 

will  be.  frequently  (by) 

ts’ikmuA ! MiltcPxmlnx.”  AtsPtc 

friend!  Mayst  get  burned  thou.”  Thus 

a^Yis  ts’ibmrbt.”  — “ WusyaM^stin.” 

sleep  friend.”  — 

constantly 


L!T^k 

many. 


waM^sudiE. 


he  is  constantly 
told. 


“ Ha^^qakcya  ' 

“Shore-like  from 

“ Kwlnx 

“Not  thou 


“Begin  to  feel  sleepy 
I.” 


MEq!yifi^  L!a^^f 

Dance  (pk)  many. 


He  is 
sleeping. 


“ Ha^^qakcya,' 

“Shore-like  from, 


mfitcPxmmx.” 

mayst  get  burned 
thou.” 


1 That  is,  “we  abandoned  all  our  hatred.” 

2 That  is,  “move  away  from  the  fire!” 


av 


lO 
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was  going"  to  be  killed.  At  last  he  began  to  sleep. 
I'hiis  he  was  told,  as  he  was  repeatedly  shaken.  “Move 
away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned!”  fie  did  not 
move.  So  then  the  boiled  pitch  was  brought  in.  People 
kept  on  dancing.  “ Move  away  from  the  fire,  O friend  I” 
He  did  not  wake  up.  He  was  very  sleepy,  and  (merely) 
said  thus:  “Leave  me  alone,  I intend  to  sleep  a while.” 
So  the  people  thought  thus:  “Let  him  sleep!”  i\nd  while 
the  pitch  kept  on  boiling,  they  said,  “Let  him  sleep!  — 
Move  away  from  the  fire,  ()  friend !”  But  he  did  not 
move,  and  (soon)  began  to  snore. 

People  took  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things.  Axes  were 


Tc!ha^i^cisutnK.  S^ahsa  xawaH^\  WusyaMfst  wan.  AtsPtc 

Oladness  is  always  Thus  he  killed  He  begins  to  finally.  Thus 

felt.  will  be.  sleep 

waMLutnE,  cid'xisutnK.  “Ha^^qakcya^  miltcPxmlnx.”  Krfi 

he  is  constantly  he  is  constantly  “Shore-like  away,  get  burned  mayst  Not 

told,  shaken.  thou.” 

cfPxii.  H wan  qaakxam  ants  idb'axaAvi  ts!ahi.  MEq!yrP"'^ 

moves  So  finally  is  brought  that  boiled  pitch.  Dance  (ph) 

(negative). 


in 


L!a 

many. 

a^ksi  s. 

he  is 
sleeping, 
iiu 


“Ha^'qahcya  ts’iPmiPt.”  Kif  kwhsil,  tsPk!ya 

“Shore-like  from  friend.”  Not  he  wakes  up  very 

(negative), 

AtsVtc  waa^,  “ AMxa^tsatci.  LiyaxaLvaxan 

he  says,  “Eeave  alone  you  A while  intend  I 

you-me. 

a'ksa  wax.  H wan  ciMfxvaxam  s^atsihc : “Gad  wan 

sleep  intend.”  Then  now  it  was  thought  thus;  “I>et  now 

a^^stux.”  La^qwis  ants  tsiafn  ants  L!^yaxa^Avi.  AtsLtc 


Thus 


he  sleep 
shall.” 


that 


pitch 


that 


boiled. 


Thus 


Boils  con- 
tinually 

“Gad  wan  a^^Atux.  Ha^^qadcya  ts’ikmrPt.” 


waa  xam, 

it  is  said,  “I.et  now  he  sleep  shall 

Krf  cfPxlk  H wan  xu^n. 

Not  he  moves  Then  now  he  snores, 
(negative). 

Ha^^mut  L!a^^^  tE^q  fokwPxam.' 

All  much  something  is  seized. 


Shore-like  from 


friend.’ 


TcimtcaMii  fokwPxam.' 

Axe  is  seized. 


1 That  is,  “move  away  from  the  fire!” 

- Instead  of  ^akwl' xam.  Guttural  vowel  due  to  vocalic  harmony. 
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seized,  (because  it  had  been  decided  that,  as  soon  as)  he 

should  wake  up,  they  would  kill  him  with  an  axe.  He 

was  still  snoring-  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  Now  the 

people  got  ready.  They  watched  him  closely.  “We 
will  kill  him,  because  he  has  killed  (many  of)  us.”  Then 
the  boiling  pitch  was  seized.  “Move  away  from  the 

fire,  O friend!  You  may  get  burned.”  But  he  did  not 
move.  So  the  boiling  pitch  was  placed  above  his  head. 
They  were  all  glad,  because  for  that  purpose  the  dance 
had  been  arranged ; (namely,)  in  order  to  rid  him  ot 
his  mean  disposition  That  was  why  so  many  people 
were  dancing.  Finally  (one  man)  stood  up  and  took  hold 
of  the  boiling  pitch.  And  around  (Grizzly  Bear)  were 


5 


KaTdtux,  H txu  tcimtcaTiyatc  xawaG^^  wan  xu^^n. 

lie  get  up  will,  then  just  axe  with  he  killed  will  be.  And  now  he  snores. 

FkaGtc  Laa^  xu^^n.  H wan  haudx  hitci/^.  Tskkiva 

Open  his  mouth  he  snores.  Then  finally  finish  (pi.)  people.  Very 

tcimahiisrkiiE.  “Llxmiya^yunanl'.  S^aT^nl'  klNa^yuts, 

he  is  constantly  “Kill  him  will  we.  He  us  kills  he-us,  so 

watched. 


s^adsanf  Llxmiya^yun.”  Fokwkxam  ^ wan  ants  Ll^yaxa^^Vi. 


now 


thus  we  kill  him  will.”  Is  seized 

“Ha^^qadcya”  ts’ibmrkt,  miftckxminx.” 

“Shore-like  from  friend,  mayst  thou  get 

burned.” 

i wan  xwakktc  tfxam  ants  LlNaxa^dvi 

So  now  head  on  is  placed  that  boiled  (pitch). 

Lla^^b  S^a  ataT  ants  ma^qllnutnE.^  HuyaTiltx  ha^'  s^'adsa.^ 

many.  Eor  only  that  dance  is  arranged.  Is  made  dif-  mind  thus, 

him 


u 


that  boiled  (pitch). 

KumiTtc  cid'xik 

Not  he  moves 

(negative). 

Tclha^^crk'^i  ants 

Are  glad  (pi.)  those 


Is  made  dif- 
ferent his 


SWtsa  ants  niEqlyiG^  nla^^f  ^d  wan  skwahak  Lokwk- 

Thus  those  dance  (pi.)  many.  Then  finally  he  stands  up.  Is  seized 

xam  ^ ants  id^yaxa^Vi.  H stim  skwaha^^^^'"^  nla^^^  ha^diiut 

that  boiled  (pitch).  Then  there  stand  (ph)  many  all 


* Instead  of  laktvl' xam.  Guttural  vowel  due  to  vocalic  harmony. 

2 That  is,  “move  away  from  the  fire.” 

3 That  is,  “for  him  only  the  dance  was  arranged,  in  order  to  rid  him  of  his 
mean  disposition.” 
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standini^  all  those  that  were  armed  with  axes.  d'hev 
made  noise  with  all  kinds  of  thino-s,  but  he  did  not  wake 
up.  “Better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!”  So  it  was  poured 
into  his  mouth,  which  began  to  burn  (right  away).  The 
people  kept  on  dancing  as  Grizzly  Bear  was  consumed  by 
the  fire.  All  his  hair  got  burned.  Then  his  head  was 
cut  into  pieces  by  means  of  an  axe.  He  was  constantly 
difiusing  smoke  as  he  was  beine  killed. 

Here  (the  story)  ends.  If  he  had  not  been  killed,  the 
world  would  have  been  very  bad.  Thus  that  bad  person 
was  killed.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of  long 
ago.  Here,  at  last,  it  ends. 


ants  tcitcifinya.  Wa^'  ya^hxa‘  tE‘q,  H pihimE.  ^'1  kumi'ntc 

those  with  axes.  Although  much  some-  still  noise  is  But  not 

thing,  made  with  it. 

kwBsik  “Owa^hiyux  tErna^  LaayaTc!”  H wan  qrfm'xaininiE. 

he  wakes  up  “Pour  it  it  is  mouth  into!”  So  now  it  is  poured  into 

(negative).  better  his  (mouth). 

Txu  midtcistx  Laak  Stim  ma^qlis.  Midtcist  ants 

Just  it  begins  to  mouth.  There  many  keep  on  Begins  to  that 

burn  his  dancing.  burn 

hitc.  Midtcistx  ha^hiiut  hfiqiT.  Stim  wan  yaklitcyaTam 

man.  It  l)egins  to  all  hair.  There  finally  into  pieces  was  cut 

burn  his 

5 xwaTatc  tcimtcahnyatc.  Stim  tqunfis  ants  mfikla  hitc. 

head  his  axe  with.  There  diffuses  smoke  that  bad  man. 

constantly 

Xa^wBxamyax  tE  mfikla  hitc. 

Killed  was  this  bad  person. 

Sqa%  wan  ataT  hawa^k  KkT  nats  s^ahsa  xTwa^xa^tnE,^ 

There  now  only  it  ends.  Not  if  thus  he  had  been  killed, 

H nats  tsfikiya  miTIa  Lia^^^  S^Htsa  xa^wfixamyax  mfikia 

then  (con-  very  bad  world.  Thus  killed  was  bad 

ditional) 

hitc.  S^atsiTc  wan  ataT  wTnwitsaxax  nictcima^mii.  SqaT 

man.  Thus  finally  only  old-timers  (of)  custom.  There 

lO  wan  smitT^k 

finally  it  ends. 


Evidently  for  xa' iiyaxa^‘tnE. 
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3-  The  Origin  of  the  Yakonan  and  Siuslauan 

Tribes  ^ {A /sea). 


Ants  Mo^uptsini^sla  ^ k!Yxr/tc  Llaya^tc  LloxaAa^^tsmE 
hitc  Lla^^^  tEma^^'ya^^x  hitu^tc  Llayak  wan  s^atsftc 

waa^yu^nE  ants  hitc  Lloxa^^^yu^nE.^  “Hi'satci  LlwYnIs, 
nictcktcin  waa^k  Sfn^xyun  tEmua^wax  tE  L!a^^\  HTtctux 


5 LlY-i.” 

wan  haThan  Lirkwanx  ^ hitsfstc  wan.  “L°waY^nxan 
tE  Link  TEmiktuxtci,  s^atsftc^nxan  taTxan  Link  Klexu^tc 
Llaya^tc  tEmua^^un  ants  L!a^^^  hitc.  S^atsftcin  Li^wax 
tYkin  Eiuk  TEmYtuxtci  klexYnE  iJayaYE.  Atsi^tcin 
lo  L!°wax  tYkin  Link  K!aha^yu‘natci.  TEmiktuxtci.  S^atsktc 
tYkin  Link”  wan  whwaAam.  “Ha^  wan.  Lfutunxan 
wan.”  Atsktc  waaAam  ants  hitc  L!°wax.  ‘TlwYntunx, 
wakixan  LiTtux.  Atsktc^nx  LlwTnis.”  Atsktc  waaAam 
ants  hitc  tcaAa^t. 


13  wan  tEnirhtx  hitcik^^  klexiknE  L!ayaAE.  TEmuAc 

xint  Lla^^k  Wa^  yYxa^  hitc,  tEmrk^^  wan  tEmrhtx 
hitcu^^.  “Llx^waA^yutsa^tci,  nictcAc^tci  tE  tEm^^waham.”  ^ 
Stimk  qaqihna^wax  Lla^^k  “ Kumikitc^tci  nictcftc  ta^tci 
tEmuTts.  Klexrktcin  nlaya^tc  L!°waAyun  tE  hitc.  VVa^' 
20  ha^^mut  inqlaAk  ^^hi  L!°waAyun  sqaT  Lla^^^  hitc.  A}^q 
qiutcuAi  aTq  tExmrkni  ^^la^^x  sqaT  ® LiTitux.  H 
tExmikni  qintcuAi  A a^^sxa  sqaTtciTc  ^ qa^tckitux. 

stim  H tlfmctlTux.^  XYts!u  inqiak  ^ka^^x  akq^tc  waAs. 


1 An  Alsea  myth  told  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language. 

The  Alsea  name  for  Coyote.  William  Smith  frequently  used  Alsea  terms 
instead  of  their  Siuslaw  equivalents. 

3 Instead  of  L!dxa' yu^nE.  Insertion  of  weak  z^-vowel  due  to  vocalic  harmony. 
The  messengers. 


3-  I'liE  Origin  of  the  Yakonan  and  Siuslauan 

Tribes  {A /sea). 


One  clay)  Coyote  sent  many  of  his  people  in  all 
directions,  (instructing  them)  to  bring  together  many  people. 
Thus  was  told  (each)  man  (as  he)  was  sent  (out):  “You 
shall  tell  well  what  I say.  I want  many  people  to  come 
together.  They  shall  play.” 

And,  verily,  (the  messengers)  were  coming  to  (different) 
houses.  “(i\s)  messengers  we  come.  You  shall  assemble, 
that  is  why  we  came  here.  Everywhere  many  people  are 
about  to  assemble.  For  that  reason  I came  here  (as)  a 
messenger.  You  shall  come  together  from  everywhere. 
That  is  why  I came  here  (as)  a messenger.  You  are  invited 
to  assemble.  For  that  purpose  I came  here.”  Then  (each 


messenger)  was  told,  “All  right!  we  will  come.”  Thus 
was  told  (each)  man  (who  was  a)  messenger.  “You  shall 
say,  ^They  are  coming  now.’  Thus  you  shall  say.”  Thus 
was  told  (each)  man  as  he  went  back. 

So  then  many  people  assembled  from  everywhere.  They 
kept  on  coming  together  in  large  numbers.  At  last  they 
were  assembled.  (Then  Coyote  said  to  them,)  “You  shall 
know  [me]  why  you  have  been  assembled.”  (So)  they 
listened  there.  “Not  for  nothing  have  you  been  assembled. 
Everywhere  I am  going  to  distribute  [send]  the  people. 
Although  many  are  the  rivers,  nevertheless  I shall  send 
people  there.  One  woman  and  one  man  will  go  there 
(to  the  Yaquina  River).  And  one  man  and  a woman, 
also,  will  start  there  (for  the  Alsea  River).  And  they  will 


5 The  use  of  the  future  passive  in  this  sentence  is  incorrect.  The  past  passive 
tEnVHva' xa77iyax  would  have  been  more  proper. 

6 For  example,  to  the  Yaquina  River.  'To  the  Alsea  River. 

s Compare  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Maidu  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  15  et  seq). 


S^a^tsa  hiqlya^a^^  ants  L!a"^\  qmtcii^ni  a^l^q  tEx- 

mu^ni  Llowaxyun.  xa^tslu  inqa^i  ^ ^\n  Ll^wa^xyOn. 

Stl^m’^nx  t!fmct!^tux.  S^a^tsa  hiqle^yOsnE  ants  L!a^^^” 
S^'atsl^tc  waa^yusnE  ants  a^l^q  tExmu^ni  a^l^q  qlutcu^ni. 

5 “Sqa'kts  qa'tc^^ntux.  Sqa^ts  tlfmctlkux,  Xa^tslu  inq!a"i 
klina^^t’axtcx^^  waXs.  Stimts  yaXtux.  Ki^na^^t’axtc 
waXs  xa^ts!u  inqlaX^.  Stimts  t!i^mct!^tux,  stimts  ya^Xai 
ha'utux.  K!exrktc^tci  iJaya'tc  qa^tc^ntux,  stfmtci  ya^Xai 

haXitux.”  Atsktc  waa^yfknE  ants  Lloxa^^yutnE.^ 

lo  ‘‘Xa^tsIO  inq!a^i  H klHia^^t’axtc  waXs.”  Ta^^k'^'ax  ^ sqa^ktcktc 
qa^tc^ntux,  a^i^q  tExmuAi  a^l^q  qiutcrkni.  “Stimkts 
ya^Xa^  ha^utnx,  stimkts  ya^Xa^  t!r  mctl^tux.”  Atsktc 
waa^yn^iE  ants  Lla^^E  ta^k  a^Xxa  ^^la^^x  sqaXtcftc 

qa^tcXtux,  ^^ta^^x  stim  tifmctl^tux.  “S^atsaXitsatci,  ta^tci 
1 5 tEmuXits.  Stkmtci  ya^Xa^  haXtnx.” 


S^atsiXamyax  tE  hitc  L!a^^\  S^^a^tsa  hiqIaXamyax  tE 
hitc 

SqaX  wan  hawa^'. 

4.  The  Big  Fire (Coos). 

OaXkcix  ^ pElktc  Liha^yax  tE  LiyaX^.  Oa^^Ximyax  xint 
20  ants  LlyaX^.  Tckwatc  hiXaX  Link  Tckwa  ma^tc  ants 

Iqa^^^tu,  H sqaX  ta^  ants  LlyaX^\  a^kal  miltca^^  ants  IqT^^tii. 
Wa^'  tckwa  ma^tc  ants  Iqa^^^tu,  mihca^k  TuqyaX^^ 

’ Namely,  the  Siuslaw  and  Umpqua  Rivers. 

Instead  of  Lloxa' yutnE. 

3 By  metathesis  for  ta^'ka'‘x. 

^ An  Alsea  myth  5 see  also  Coos  Texts  (Vol.  I of  this  series).  This  myth  has 
undoubtedly  an  historical  foundation.  I was  told  by  the  Indians  of  that  region 


raise  children  there.  I'wo  rivers  ^ will  have  one  lanofua^fe. 
d'hus  the  world  will  be  started.  One  woman  and  one 
man  I shall  send  (at  a time).  Then  to  two  (other)  rivers 
I shall  send  ([)eople),  where  they  will  raise  children.  Such 
will  be  the  be^innino-  of  the  world.’’  bhiis  everv  sincrle 
man  and  woman  would  be  told.  “Ye  two  will  ofo  there 
and  raise  children.  (The  People  living  on)  two  (dift'erent) 
rivers  will  understand  each  other’s  language.  Ye  will 
multiply  there.  (Living*  on)  two  (distinct)  rivers,  (ye  will) 
understand  each  other’s  language.  Ye  will  raise  children 
there,  and  will  multiply.  Wherever  ye  go,  there  ye  will 
multiply.”  Thus  were  told  those  who  were  sent  off. 
“(People  living  on)  two  (different)  rivers  will  understand 
each  other’s  language.”  Then  these  two,  the  first  couple, 
started  for  that  place.  “Ye  two  will  multiply  there,  and 
will  raise  many  children.”  Thus  were  told  all  the  people. 
Then  also  those  (other)  two  went  to  that  place  (whither 
they  were  told  to  go),  and  were  going  to  raise  children 
there.  (And  Coyote  said,)  “Thus  I (do  if)  for  ye,  whom 
I have  assembled  (here).  (If  ye  go)  there,  ye  will  multiply.” 

Thus  it  was  (said)  to  many  people.  Thus  the  tribes 
were  created  [started]. 

Here  it  ends. 


4.  The  Big  Fire  (Coos). 

This  fire  passed  first  along  the  North  Fork.^  It  went 
along  the  sky,  and  came  straight  to  the  water.  (What- 
ever) logs  lay  in  the  water,  the  fire  would  settle  there,  and 
then  the  logs  would  burn  down.  i\lthough  the  logs  were 

o o o 

In  the  water,  still  (they)  caught  fire.  Up-stream  the  whole 

that  some  eighty  years  ago  a big  fire  almost  destroyed  the  whole  country.  Even 
to  this  day  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  burnt  timber  bear  mute  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  story. 

5 Qa'aHc^  a tributary  of  the  Siuslaw  River,  now  called  North  Eork. 
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ha^4iiiit  mf heist  tE 


Wan  tsim 


s^ahsa,  qa^^^xunyax 


txii.  Oa^^^xiinyax  Lxata^^  ants  Liya^a^^  Teik  ants  Limfstist 
L!a^^\  H sqa%  ta^  ants  LTyaW\  ^4  a^4ai  mihea^^  sqahEm. 


Oa^^xixyax  tE  Kumfntc  tea  yax.  Ha^^mut 

^ mf heist  tE  rJa^^^.  SExa^^he  qaa^xam  ants  nla^^^  tE‘q,  ^4 
a^4a}  qo^x^^m  tekwate  qayfxam  ants  hh!a4  T!amefkma 
L!a^^‘  sExa^^he  Lxaa^xam,  ^4  qo^x^^m  qayfxam.  Oa^^xix- 
yax,  kumi'nte  teik  yax.  Kfx%  his  tsxayif^''^  tE  hu^^nyax 
Ela^^^  Kumfnte  tea  yax  tE  nla^^L  Hu^n  tE  nla^^^  Kohan 
lO  tefwate  Liif.  Kumfnte  ht!ayah  ants  kohan.  Ha^^mut 
mf  heist  ants  tsEha^^ya.  Tsi^sqan  pkhtiyifs  tEmifyax. 

Limna^‘q  ^4  xahslu  tEmifyax.  Limna^‘q  mahte^t  qn^^‘wa^- 
xamyax.  TsfK^te  ^4  mahte^t  ants  Limna^^q.  Pk^Itiyifste 
tEniffyax  tE  Limna"‘q.  Paa^^Witeix  qate^natrf^^  ants  Lim- 
1 ^ na^‘q.  OoV^iite  ha^^mut  qwafxte^st  tE  Limna^'q.  Mahte^t 
ha^^mut  hfquhe  ants  Limna^‘q.  ^4  t!i  ah’du  ma4teh.  Ha^hnut 
tE‘q  mfheist.  Hfq^  ad'du  mfheist.  OlaKa^^xt  H wfhayate 
ha^^mut  tEmif^^  Ha^hnut  tE‘q  hte^t  madte^t.  Ha^^mut 
madteh  ants  Limna^^q  qate^natrf^^ 


20  Sqa%  wan  hawa^d 


5.  The  Crow  and  the  Thunder-Bird^  (Coos). 

M^^qwaTEm  wa^as  ^4  qaTun  tsfklya.  Lnat  waa^d 
Kiimidite  wfiil  ants  L!a^^\  Adsa  ^4  kumidite  hd!iyun  tE 
hd!ad  Madj^^L  ^4  tsim  s^as  L.dxrfyun,  nietelde  eidiKyat!ya 
kite.  Nietefte^nx  efnKyat!ya,  ^4®^nx  s^as  L!wina^yuts. 
25  XEwfte^nx  hfq!ya,  ^hnx  s®as  L!wina^yuts  s^atsfte.  Teal- 


• This,  and  the  two  texts  that  follow,  are  Coos  myths.  They  were  dictated  by 
me  in  English  verbatim  to  William  Smith,  who  then  retold  them  in  Lower  Umpqua. 


region  began  to  burn.  Always  thus,  just  along  the  sky 
(the  lire  would  pass).  ddie  fire  swept  along  the  sky. 
\\  herever  there  was  a place  that  had  not  burned  down, 
the  hre  would  settle  there  and  then  would  flare  up 
from  there. 

(Then)  it  got  dark,  (and)  nothing  could  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  whole  region  was  afire.  All  kinds  of  things  were 
put  into  a canoe,  and  the  food  was  then  fastened  (to 
floats)  way  out  in  the  water.  Many  children  were  placed 
in  canoes  that  were  made  fast  offshore.  It  was  dark, 
nothing  could  be  seen  anywhere.  (For)  full  ten  days  this 
darkness  prevailed.  Nowhere  could  anything  be  seen, 
fhis  whole  universe  (was  hurled  Into)  darkness.  Horses 
came  to  the  water.  The  horses  had  no  food,  (for)  all 
the  grass  had  burned  down.  Deer  assembled  at  a lake. 
Elks  assembled  at  two  (other  lakes).  (Many)  elks  were 
found  (afterwards)  burned.  Their  feet  were  burned.  (Many) 
elks  came  to  the  lake  walking  along  the  sand-beach.  All 
the  elks  went  into  the  water  offshore,  while  their  hair  was 
on  Are.  And  grizzly  bears  burned,  likewise.  Everything 
w^as  burned.  Wildcat,  too,  was  burned.  All  the  wolves 
came  to  an  island.  All  sorts  of  cougars  caught  Are. 
All  the  elks  that  were  walking  about  were  burned. 

o 

Here,  now,  it  ends. 


5.  The  Crow  and  the  Thunder-Bird^  (Coos). 


Crow’s  language  (used  to  be)  very  loud  |highj.  He  was 
always  talking.  (At  that  time  there)  was  no  low  tide.  For 
that  reason  he  could  not  get  [eat|  any  food.  Crow  always 
knew  a person’s  thoughts.  He  can  tell  you  whatever  you 
are  thinking  of.  When  you  are  about  to  die,  he  can  tell 


This  text  is  very  important,  as  it  shows  the  linguistic  relation  of  type  that  exists 
between  the  Kusan  and  Siuslauan  stocks  (see  Coos  Texts,  Vol.  I of  this  series,  p.  14). 
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tci^tc^nx  sin^xya  qa^tc^na,  "J^nx  tsim  s^as  iJwina^yuts. 
Ya^^xa^  waa^^  }nat. 

A'¥(\  hitc  lAu  m^^qwa^L^tc,  H waa^a^n  s^atsftc.  “Qa^- 
xunanx  wa^a^sun.  Nictcl^tc  tE‘q,  a^tcna^^^tux  tE 

5 wa^as?  Waxa^yimanx  nictcftcin  tE  pYlkna.”  Inqla^i 
kumfntc  wikik  Tsim  qLowa^^,  wa^'  ya^tsa.  ^’3:  ma'q^^L 

wklutun.  ‘‘HrYa  tskkiya,  akcna^^^tOx^ms.”  ^ ^ia^x  akcnaTa^^t- 
wan.  Lirk  m^qwaTkc  ants  umikyusEm  wa^as ; umkyrkstc 
Lirk  m^qwaTEm  wa^as.  S^atsktc  waaY^n  umaT.  “Ts’ik- 


— 


lo  mu't,  wa^aksin  taTin  ^ wa^as!”  wan  waa^a^^n.  cikx 

ants  ants  kite  waa^k  S^atsitc  wa^^yaxa^n.  “WaY- 

Lkyanx  taqa^Ta,  ^k^nx  tskk!ya  qa^^Yun  wa^ak.”  Atsktc 

wa^^yaxa^n.  “Y^a^ak^nx  na^m^tin  wa^as.”  Tskklya  his 

s^^^a^nakiiitc  wa^as  wa^Yyaxa^^n.  qluyapkyutsmE  kopx, 

15  mkn^xwak  “Tskklya  his,  ts’il'miktln.  Na^Yun  xYtslu 

^Lxun  akena^^^kux.”  S^atskte  wa^^yaxa^^n.  “PaYak^nx  kopx, 
tel  wlTtiix.  Tsinixtrkni  tE  pkksis  wlTtux,  ha^^mut  tE'q 

}kt!a^  txu  kla^pls  kla^ptuxL!.  Teknta^nx  yaVisun,  ^3:%x 
iktilsun.  S^atskte^nx  waa^yuts,  ^k^nx  yakpkils.”  Tskklya 
20  hAsa  paxakxutsmE  kopx,  H klapktc  xintkt  ants  tel. 

KlYla^tx  ha^'  teina^yax,  ^k  yo^q^TakrktsniE  kopx.  Yo'q^^- 
ha^tun  ants  inqla^ak  kla^pls. 


Ya^TliYkkn  iktla^  H txu  kla^pls  e^yatx.  Oa^q^hantun 
plTi  hite.  HleateaYk’in  s^atskte  ekYxya.  “Lkmqanx  ya^- 
25  q^Tak.  KumiYte^nx  atskte  waa^yuts,  ya^q^kiltunx.  Li'm- 
qanx  ya^q^Tak.”  S^atskte  waa^yun.  Ya^q^^^yun  ants  hkla^ 
mitefk'^^  Lla^^^.  Ya^q^^‘yun  ha^^qmas  tekwa.  Lnat  s^a'tsate 
nieteimaknii. 


1 Should  have  been  a^tc}ia''^’^fTi?ts. 

2 Subjective  pronoun  used  with  a possessive  significance. 


YOU  SO.  Me  can  always  tell  you  whether  you  want  to  o'o 
anywhere.  He  alwa)'s  talks  a g-reat  deal. 

(One  clay)  a man  came  to  Crow,  and  spoke  to  him 
thus:  “You  always  speak  loud.  How  would  it  be  if  we 
two  should  trade  languages?  I will  give  you  (that  with) 
which  I speak.”  And  (still)  there  was  no  low  tide  in  the 
river.  The  water  was  always  hiOi.  dlien  Crow  answered 

✓ o 

him,  “It  would  be  very  good  if  we  two  traded.”  Then 
they  two  traded  •,  and  unto  Crow  came  Thunder’s  language, 
while  unto  Thunder  came  Crow’s  lanofua^e.  Thus  said 
ddiunder  (to  Crow) : “ Friend,  speak  to  me  this  my  lan- 
guage !”  So  he  spoke  it  to  him,  and  the  earth  shook  as 
that  man  spoke.  Thus  said  (Thunder)  to  him:  “If  you 
get  mad  at  anything,  you  shall  always  talk  loud.”  Thus 
he  told  him.  “You  will  always  speak  my  language.” 
And  his  language  was  very  good  as  he  spoke  it.  And 
as  he  twinkled  his  eyes,  it  began  to  lighten.  “Very  good, 
my  friend!  We  two  will  trade.”  (Then  Thunder)  said 
to  him,  “Whenever  you  shut  your  eyes,  the  water  will 
get  low.  One-half  of  the  ocean  will  become  low,  and  all 
kinds  of  food  will  (be  left)  dry,  (as  they)  will  (be  overcome 
by  the)  dry  condition  (of  the  water).  Whatever  (food) 
you  can  pick  out,  you  may  eat  it.  When  I tell  you  so, 
then  you  may  look.”  .So  he  kept  his  eyes  tightly  shut, 
and  the  water  began  to  get  dry.  (But  soon)  he  got  tired 
waiting,  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  looked  at  the  river, 
and  (saw  that  it  was)  dry. 

Small  fish  [food]  were  just  Hopping,  (as  the  river)  kept 
on  (getting)  dry.  He  heard  some  one  make  a noise,  and 
was  thinking  (about  it)  for  a little  while.  (It  was  Thunder 
who  told  him,)  “You  looked  too  soon.  I haven’t  told 
you  (yet)  to  look.  You  looked  too  soon.”  Thus  (Thunder) 
told  him.  He  saw  great  quantities  of  food  lying  (about). 
He  saw  it  (lying)  near  the  water.  That  is  his  usual  custom. 


S^'atsftc  waa^^  ants  ma^q^^L.  Waxa^yultsanx  ta^kin 
infnlxwT,  tE  k!apa‘^t!i  inqla^a^.”  H waxa^xa^x  ants  mi^n’xwi. 
^'}  a^kq  h^yatc  waxa^xa^x  ants  k!apa^^  nla^^^  inqia^al 
S^atsktc  4 ants  k!apa^"  ants  inq!a^a^  “WaVs^nx  taqa^^na, 
5 ^fnx  mfnxwis.”  S^atsktc  wa^^yaxa^n.  “ Mi^nx^^tsx  L!a^^\ 
ts’ikmrkt!”  wan  mfnxa^^trktsmE  ma^q^^L  H 

waa^a^^n  ants  umlkyusEm  wa^as.  S^atsftc  waa^a^n.  “Hp^- 
sanx  tskklya.”  S^atsktc  nlwa^^nyaxa^^n.  “Wa^^tunx 
m^^qwa^LEmtc  wa^as.”  H wan  waak  “Lna^t^nx  wa^a^s 
lo  s^atsktc.”  S^atsktc  wa^^^yaxa^^n.  “Tcint  hitc  qa^ntcya  ^ 
Liwa^wax,  ^^i^nx  t!kwax  ^ ha^wisOn  tE  nictcima^mii.”  S^at- 
sktc  wa^^yaxa^n.  “Wa^'  ya^tsa,  ^^l^nx  atsktc  wa^a%.  Tckk^nx 
ya^xyaxa^n  kite,  ^^}®nx  Llwa^msun.  Hksanx  ma^nis  mkk!a 
tE^q  xm'^'naVax.”  S^atsftc  wa^^yaxa^n.  S^atsi^tc  hiat 
1 5 s^a^tsitsyaxa^tnE. 


S^^a^tsatc  nictcima^mu  tE  ma^q^^L  kl^sa^t.  Tekk^nx  yixa^- 
yuts  ma^q^L,  '^l^nx  wa^aksuts  tsim.  wan  sqa%  ata'^s 

hawa^k  S^atskte^'^ax  ^ halk!  ma^q^L  tE  uma^'^axk 


6.  The  Girls  and  ihe  Stars  ^ (Coos). 


Yakiisk’infk  nlaya^  tlyUG'^E  Ya^Ta^  kite  tiyrk'^'’^  stim. 

20  S^atskte  waa^^  ants  Lxa^yaxa^^kii  ants  mictekk  “Tcint^* *^ 
tEx  InuYs  mantels.”  Tskklya  kis  qa^x.  Ha^^mut^nx  s^atskte 
waa^^muxwa.  “Tskklya  kks,  kiiknl  mantels.”  Omterkninx 
ka^^mut.  ^^f^nx  Infktc  Likak  MEtcaVanx  Infi.  Hh^x 


* qantc  SOMEWHERE,  Coos  loan-word. 

2 William  Smith  evidently  misunderstood  the  English  dictation  thou  shai-T 
MAKE  KNOWN  for  THOU  SHALT  MAKE  NEW;  hence  his  mistaken  use  of  the  adjective 
tU'wax  NEW.  It  should  be  ^‘■Ifnx  L!xW  and  thou  to  know  . . . 

3 By  metathesis  for  s^atsl' tca^^x  thus  they  two, 

* By  metathesis  for  iima'lW^x. 


'rims  Crow  said:  “I  will  ^ive  you  this  iny  lio'htnine, 
so  that  the  river  may  always  be  dry.”  'Then  he  gave 
him  the  lightning.  And  that  man  ('rimnder)  gave  him 
the  dry  (condition  of  the)  river.  I'hat  is  how  rivers  came 
to  be  dry.  “ Whenever  you  say  something,  you  will  always 
make  lightning.”  'bhus  (Crow)  said  to  him,  '‘Make  light- 
ning, O friend!”  So  he  made  liglitning,  while  Crow  spoke 
'flmnder’s  language.  Thus  (Crow)  said  to  him,  “You  (are) 
right!”  Thus  he  told  him.  “(Speak)  again  Crow’s  lan- 
guage.” And  he  spoke  it.  “You  shall  always  talk  thus.” 
'rims  he  told  him.  “ Whatever  person  may  intend  to 
come  (here)  from  anywhere,  you  shall  always  announce 
this  event.”  'bhus  he  told  him.  “You  will  speak  thus 
forever.  Wherever  you  may  hnd  a person,  you  will  relate 
it.  You  will  always  watch  (out  whether)  something  bad 
is  going  to  happen.”  'bhus  he  told  him,  and  thus  it  was 
always  (done). 

Such  is  Crow’s  custom  to-day.  Wherever  he  sees  you, 
he  always  speaks  to  you.  biere  finally  it  ends.  Thus 
(is  told  the)  story  about  Crow  and  'Flmnder. 

6.  The  Girls  and  the  Stars"  {Coos). 

bhey  were  living  on  a small  place.  Many  people  were 
living  there.  (One  day)  thus  said  a younger  sister:  “Sup- 
])Ose  we  two  sleep  outside?”  It  was  a very  beautiful  night, 
'bhen  all  said  thus  to  one  another.  “Very  good,  we 
will  sleep  outdoors.”  They  were  all  women.  bhey  went 
outside.  They  intended  to  sleep  outside.  (At  first)  they 


® See  note  i on  p.  34;  also  Coos  Texts,  Vol.  I of  this  series,  p.  50 •,  and  R.  B. 
Dixon,  Maidu  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  185). 

The  exact  rendering  of  this  pronominal  particle  in  this  passage  is  rather 
obscure. 
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hfq!a4  hu^tcaVax.  Wusya'a^stanx.  "1  ya^q^^^yanx  qa^xuntc, 
^^i‘  nx  ya^q^^^yun  ya^^xa^  ants  tslO^^m.  Limnitcu^ni  mictci^' 
waa^  “Nictcftcinx  ha^\  qasLfwisiti  tn  tslu^^ni?” 

Lxa^'yaxa^^^nitc  ants  mictci^^  ^ waa^  “Tci^nta^^nx  sfn^x- 
5 yun?”  — “ Yakli^sk’inu^ni  tE  tslfE^m  sfnLxyun.”  s’atsktc 
waak  “Tcfnta'^nx  sf  nkxyun  ?”  — “Yiktfl'ma  tslu^m  tYkin 
sfYxyun.”  ^^knx  ha^kiiut  a^^sks.  Kumfntc^nx  tE‘q  Llxfk- 
xun  wahakia^Mi.  A^sksanx. 

Ts’rkxtits^'^ax  ^ kiYtist.  kwksis  tatc  mictck^  tEx- 

lo  m^^waYi  mate  ya^q^^hakun,  tExmkkma.  Ha^^mut  quY- 
quLtc  ants  hkqukc.  yaxkxun  ants  misiAkc  tExm^^wakii 
makcu^n.  Tsiklya  his  tExmikni  ants  Lku  mkteist  niisa^- 
yustc.  Ants  qiutcrkni  tc’icicaAx  ha^\  Ants  tExmfkni 
waa^  s^atskte.  “Nakian  aYts^nx  skn^xyuts  ants  qaAx.” 


1 5 Atsktc  LixfkyrhnE  ants  tslTE^m  kite.  Kumkntc  qwatc 
l!xuAu^4i  nkctcatc  ants  nkctcisi.  S^atskte  tE  halk!  iJo- 
nktxa^^nE.  Smukak’. 

7.  The  Origin  of  Death  ^ (Coos). 

MYskwit’a^^x  ^ xTtsl^^wa^x.  Ta^ya^^x  ti^mwa.  Ouitcak- 
wax  ^ k!ix.  TExmuTitc'''ax  ants  t!amc  k!lx.  ATq 
20  tsxayu^'^i  tsTkxtIts  pD^ntx  ants  t!amc.  Kumikitc  yYtsa 
p\n3}\  H xafk.  Tskkiya  planya^kistutsmE  hake,  ants  xarktx 
ants  t!ame.  tkwihaTa^tsmE.  aTq  tsxayik^^  kumknte 
IktlTk  Yixinktxa^TE  ^ ants  t!ame  xaik.  H xYtslun  tsxayrk''^^^ 

qake^nt  yExa^ke  aTts4e  temTni.  “TemTnl,  nietekte^nx 
25  eiT^xya?  Tekntux  aTtsin  t!ame  xaTiyax  Lxa^pistya^kn 
tsxayfk'^'k”  S^atskte  waAste.  “Kumknte  s^atskte.  LktlEni 

• Ought  to  be  nnsi'a^  younger  sister; 

2 By  metathesis  for  ts'Tt! xtltsa^'-x. 

See  note  i on  p.  345  and  Coos  Texts,  Vol.  I of  this  series,  p.  42. 

^ Consists  of  -{-  -if  ax  -j-  -a'^x. 
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started  to  play,  (but  soon)  began  to  feel  sleep)',  d'hey 
looked  up  and  saw  many  stars.  The  youngest  sister  then 
said,  “What  do  you  think  about  making  the  stars  our 
husbands?’’  And  her  other  sister  said,  “Which  one  do 
you  want?’’  — “I  want  that  smallest  star.”  And  then 
she  said,  “Which  one  do  you  want?”  — “I  want  a very 
large  star.”  Then  they  all  fell  asleep.  They  knew  nothing 
any  longer.  They  were  asleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  two  woke  up.  And  when 
the  younger  sister  woke  up,  she  saw  an  old  man  resting 
(beside  her).  His  hair  was  all  white.  Then  she  saw 
(that  another)  man  was  resting  beside  her  older  sister. 
Very  good-looking  was  the  man  who  lay  down  near  her 
older  sister.  The  woman  hardly  believed  her  own  eyes 
mind].  (Then  each  of)  those  men  said  thus;  “I  am  the 
one  whom  you  wanted  last  night.” 

Thus  is  known  (the  story  of)  those  Star-People.  No 
one  knows  what  happened  to  them.  Thus  the  story  is 
related.  It  is  the  end. 


7.  The  Origin  of  Death  ^ (Coos). 

They  were  two  brothers,  and  they  lived  together.  Each 
of  them  had  a wife,  and  each  had  a little  boy.  One 
day  early  in  the  morning  the  child  (of  one  of  them) 
became  sick.  It  was  not  sick  long  before  it  died.  Very 
sorry  was  he  whose  child  had  died.  He  buried  his  child, 
and  for  one  day  he  did  not  eat.  Some  one  was  keeping 
watch  by  the  dead  child.  Then  after  four  days  he  went 
to  see  his  cousin.  “Cousin,  what  do  you  think?  Shall  my 
child  that  died  come  back  on  the  fifth  dav?”  Such  were 
his  words.  “Not  so.  Just  eat,  and  you  will  get  well.” 


^ By  metathesis  for  qlutca  ta’^x  wives  have  they  two. 
Passive. 
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txu,  hr^sanx  haYitux.”  S''atsl4c  wa^^^yaxa^n.  Kumfntc 

nictcftc  wa'a4.  Ci4iLxyat!ya  txu.  “Qlaha4nx.”^ 

^4  kumfntc  ya4sac  ^4  pfa^ntx  ants  tlamctc.  Ku- 

mfntc ya4sa  pJna^f  ^4  xaff.  Tsfklya  p}na’4x  ha^'  ants 
5 xarftx  tlamctc.  S^'atsftc  waa^^,  ants  sfnxitx  ants  tlamc 
xwfnltuxtc,  ^4  qa4c^mt  sqa^tcftc.  “Tcma'ni,  tsfklya  his 
tlamcms  tcfntux  Lxa^pista^‘tu  tsxayrf'''4”  S^atsftc  wa^akx 
ants  Lxa^^^yax.  “Kumfntc  s^^atsftc,  tcma^nl.  Txu  IftlEiii, 
hf^sanx  ha*'  liaTitux.”  Atsftc  ^4  waa*f  “i\Tklah  atsftc 
lO  xwiLla^wax  ants  tlahncins,  **h'nx  kumfntc  s^'atsftc  sfnKyun. 
Xawa*'  hitc,  *4  kumfntc  tcfn4  xwfLlil,  nfctcim*^mx  ku- 
miTtc  sfn*xyun  s^ahsa.  HfAanx  tsfklya  s*^atsftc*mx  wa- 
a^yuts.”  S*^atsftc  cfnxyatlya.  “Tsfklya  his  atsftc  wa^^yax. 


Hite  **}  tcina*^  xwInlaT  Lxa*pistya^‘tri  tsxayu^''^*,  s*^a  atsftc 
15  wa^^yax.”  Tsfklya  his,  hitc  xaTiyax  waTwits  ^4  tcfntux 
Lxa\pistya‘4u  tsxayff''^^ 


Sqa%  wan  hawa*f  Atsftc  tE  halkl  wahiwits. 


• Passive. 
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4'hus  said  to  him  (his  cousin).  Hut  he  said  nothing : lie 
merch'  thouL{ht,  “Some  one  will  o'et  even  with  you.” 

Then  not  long  afterwards  the  (other  man’s)  child  be- 
came sick.  It  was  not  sick  lom^  before  it  died.  \^erv 
sorry  was  he  whose  child  had  died.  So  thus  he  said 
when  he  wanted  that  his  child  should  come  back,  after 
he  had  gone  there  (to  his  cousin).  “Cousin,  it  will  be 
very  good  if  our  (dual)  children  come  back  on  the  fifth 
day.^  I'hus  he  said  to  his  friend.  “Not  so,  cousin!  Just 
eat,  and  you  will  become  light-hearted.”  Thus  he  went 
on  saying.  “I  had  intended  that  our  (dual)  children  should 
come  back,  but  you  did  not  want  it  so.  Now,  whenever 
a person  dies,  he  will  never  come  back  again,  because 
you  did  not  want  it  so.  It  was  very  good  that  you  told 
me  so.”  Then  he  thought  thus:  “It  was  very  good  that 
he  said  so.  A man  would  have  come  back  on  the  fifth 
day,  if  he  had  said  so.”  It  would  be  very  good  If  a man 
who  had  already  died  could  come  back  on  the  fifth  day. 

Here,  then,  it  ends.  Such  is  the  story  (as  it  happened) 
loner  aero. 

o o 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 

8.  The  Pelican  and  the  Sea-Gull  [Lower  Umpqua), 

SquTia  ^4  kumfntc  taM  inq!a4tc.  PP4sis  tsim  ^4 
xPntma.  Stim  PkwaAx  IPtlaC  ^4  waa^a^n  Iqako^ma. 
“NictcPtcanx  tanx  qoN^m  ta^yaxaU  NictcPtcanx  tanx 
kru  qaa^tli  inqiaVtc?”  ^4  s^atsi^tc  waa^  “KumPntc  his 
5 natc  tE  s®a4  L!a^^L  PP‘tsis  ^4  ya^Nakc  htlayrk'^'U’  AtsPtc 
txu  waa^k  ‘‘SiT^xyanx  Iltlaya^,  ^4nx  natc  lPwIs.”  AtsPtc 
waa^a^n  ants  Iqako^ma.  “ Ha‘q  kumPntc  ya^Nakc  ht!a- 
yrPw\  Owatc  LlxTyun  ha*q,  4 s^as  ataT  iJxrkyun.” 
S^atsPtc  waa^a^n  ants  Iqako^ma. 


lO 


15 


20 


S^a^tsa  ants  IqakoTia  ^4  pP4sis  ta'yaxaU 
Lla^^^  sinq!a^^  ^4  waaG^n  squmak  ‘^TsPk!ya 
IPt!a^  pP4sis.^  LlxiPyun  qna,  inqiaktc  hitc 
ya^Na^  sinq!,  nfctcim  kumfntc  ya^Nahc  lit! ay u 


TcPklyac- 
his,  ya^Na^ 
ta^^yax, 
tE  inq!a'- 


aTc. 


“PP4sis^nx  ta^^yax,  nakc^nx  lPwis,  It’ia^^anx 


sPn^xya,  qnaTamts^nx  waNa^'sEmts.  M^a^'  yTtsa  ^4n  ku- 
miTtc  sfnq!a4.  PP‘tsisin  ta^'yax  ^In  kumfntc  sfnq!a4.” 
Atsftc  waa^a^^n  squmT  ants  Iqlako^ma.  ^4  wan  s^Vtsa 
xnf'^nE  ants  Iqlako^ma.  Pf‘tsis  ta^yatll  ants  Iqlako^ma,  ^4 
haTw!  ht!a*'.  TE^q  xawa^'  pf'tsis,  ^4  s^as  htla^yun  ha^^q- 
yax.  Wa^'  tE‘q  mfk!a,  k htla^yun  s^'as.  S^'atsakc  nictci- 


• This  form  seems  to  be  used  in  both  the  absolutive  and  the  objective  cases. 
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MISCKLLANKOUS  TALKS. 

8.  PpxiCAN  AND  THE  Ska-Gull  (Lowev  Umpqua). 

Pelican  does  not  live  in  rivers.  He  always  travels 
(around)  the  ocean  and  gets  food  there.  Then  (one  day) 
Sea-Gull  said  to  him,  “Why  is  it  that  you  are  an  in- 
habitant of  the  sea  [offshore]  ? Why  is  it  that  you  do 
not  enter  frequently  into  rivers  ?”  Fhen  he  answered  thus : 
“Such  a region  (the  river)  is  not  good  for  me.  The 
ocean  contains  lots  of  food.”  Thus  only  he  said.  “If  you 
want  food,  then  come  to  me.”  Thus  he  said  to  Sea-Gull. 
“The  shore  does  not  contain  lots  of  food.  (Only  he)  who 
knows  the  shore  knows  (how  to  obtain  food).”  'Phus  he 
said  to  Sea-Gull. 

Thus  (it  came  about  that)  Sea-Gull  began  to  live  in 
the  ocean.  Some  time  afterwards,  (when  Sea-CAill  became) 
hungry,  she  said  to  Pelican,  “It  is  very  good  that  there 
is  much  food  in  the  ocean.  I know  (from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that,  if  a)  person  lives  in  a creek,  he  is  very 
hungry,  because  there  is  not  much  food  in  a creek.” 
(So  Pelican  said,)  “If  you  live  in  the  ocean,  and  you  come 
to  me  desiring  fish,  I shall  always  give  it  to  you.  Not 
even  (once  in)  a long  time  do  I feel  hungry.  Living  in 
the  ocean,  I do  not  feel  hungry.”  Thus  Pelican  said  to 
Sea-Gull.  And  then  Sea-Gull  did  thus.  (Thereafter)  she 
always  lived  in  the  ocean  and  ate  mussels.  Whenever 
anything  died  in  the  ocean,  she  would  devour  it  after  it 
had  come  ashore.  Even  though  it  would  be  something 
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ma^'mli  ants  fq!al*o'ma. 
squma^ 


Ts’imstc  tF/q  ants  Iqlal'o^ma  ants 


^ wan  ha^i^'nftiistun  ha4c  ants  squma^  }q!al'oa6ni. 
“Na^tc’aix  Lir6  ta^^yax,  ^^l^'nx  kumfntc  sfnqla’s.  Wa^' 
^ ya^^xa^  hitc,  sqa'k  kt!a^”  Wa^'  ya^^xa^  kite,  H ts’^ha^- 
yun  sqilma^  S^'as  ha^mtsux  k.kxik  Liaya^  ants  It’ksk’in 
Liuna^^^'^ya^^x  s^'atskte  waa^yun  ants  lq!akokiia. 
“Wa^'  ya^tsa  Hn  kumikitc  xwkL.kux  inq!a^a4c  wa^^tux.” 
Atsktc  waaA^n  squma^  ants  Iqlakokna.  “ Waxa^ylmanx 
lo  cko‘tc  Lirk  pk‘tsis,  ^'knx  stim  t!fmct!ls.”  Atsktc  waa^a^n 
squma^  ants  tqlakokiia.  “PictcEm  Lia^^^  H txu  haAis  lit!a- 
yP^wi  pp‘tsis.  Wa^'  ya^Aa^  kite,  natc  ktla^k  Ona^kan 
ya^Aa^  kkwa^yun  tE  Iktlak”  S^'atskte  waa^yun  ants  iqla- 
I’oAia  squmak  H s^aksa  tE  pkksis  ta^  ka^^qmas  tE  lq!a- 
koAia.  “ Ha^kpiias^^nx  txu  taks  tsitlyiks.”  S^aksa  ta'. 
WiL!a^^  Lla^^k  ka^^qmas  tekwa  xikitmE.  S^A'tsa^^x  tak 
Wa^'  kllxfk  Lla^ya  s^'a'tsa  taks  tE  Iqlakokiia.  Atsktc 
sfnxit.  “Hp'san  kil  wan  waa'yuts  skatskte.”  S^aksa  tE 
}q!al’o^ma  ka^^qmas  ta^yaxa^  pk^tsis.  H stim  yaAatc’is 
20  ktlaya'  ka^'qmas.  s^atskte  waa'  ants  squmak  “Atsk- 
te’^nxan  waa^yuts.  Stkm^'nx  taks.”  S^^atskte  waa^  ants 
}q!ako^ma.  “Owakcin  krk  nictekte  waa^yuts,  ^kn  tEx  Llxik- 
xrksun.”  S^atskte  waa"  ants  }q!ako^ma.  “ Nictcikc^nx 
wa^yaxa^ts  qwatc,  "Pnx  kunikntc  atsktc  ka^^'wisiti  ka^'. 
25  Wa^'  yaksa,  ^k^'nx  stun  taks.  Ltka^Anx  sikiAyax,  ^k^'nx 
natc  Lkwis.  Ona^kan  kkwaVun  ya^^xa^  kk!ak”  Atsktc 


1 The  preceding  sentence  practically  concludes  this  story  5 but  the  narrator’s 
fondness  of  repeating  details  has  led  him  to  add  what  seems  to  be  superfluous 
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bad,  still  she  would  eat  it.  Such  was  the  custom  of  Sea- 
(lull.  Pelican  was  Sea-CnilPs  own  relative. 

Then  ’ at  last  Sea-Gull  began  to  believe  Pelican  (when 
he  said),  “If  you  live  near  me,  you  will  never  get  hungi*)'. 
Although  many  people  (live  in  the  ocean),  still  they  (all) 
eat  there.”  In  s])ite  (of  the  fact  that  there  were)  many 
people,  nevertheless  Pelican  killed  [obtained  foodj.  He 
dipped  out  for  (Sea-Gnill)  lots  of  small  fish  on  every  place. 
(Once)  they  two  came  together,  and  Sea-Gull  said  to 
(Pelican)  thus:  “Never  will  I go  back  again  to  the  creek.” 
Thus  said  that  Sea-Gull  to  Pelican.  “I  will  give  you  a 
mountain  near  the  ocean,  there  you  will  raise  children.” 
Thus  said  Pelican  to  Sea-Gull.  “In  the  summer-time  it 
Is  simply  easy  (to  obtain)  food  in  the  ocean.  Although 
there  are  many  people,  still  they  (all)  eat  (through  the 
efforts  made)  by  me.  I obtain  lots  of  food.”  Thus  said 
Pelican  to  Sea-Gull.  That  is  why  Sea-Gull  lives  near  the 
ocean,  (because  Pelican  told  her,)  “You  shall  keep  on 
living  near  the  breakers.”  Thus  she  lives.  During  low 
tide  she  walks  around  near  the  water.  Thus  thev  two 
live.  Everywhere  sea-gulls  keep  on  living  thus.  Then 
thus  (Sea-Gull)  thought:  “Well,  he  told  it  to  me.”  And 
that  Is  whv  Sea-Gull  came  to  live  near  the  ocean.  Idiere, 
near  the  shore,  she  always  tries  to  look  for  food.  Then 
Pelican  said  thus:  “They  told  me  that  you  must  stay  here 
always.”  And  Sea-Gull  replied  thus:  “Nobody  said  any- 
thing to  me,  so  how  am  I to  know  (that  It  is  for)  always?” 
Idius  said  Sea-Gull.  “Somebody  (must  have)  told  you 
something  (else),  that  Is  why  you  do  not  always  agree.  You 
will  stay  there  forever.  Whenever  you  want  fish,  you 
will  always  come  to  me.  I can  get  lots  of  food.”  Thus 
spoke  Pelican.  Then  Sea-Gull  said  thus:  “I  doubt  whether 


subject-matter.  I thought  it  best  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  his  manner  of 
narrating  a story,  but  to  take  it  down  exactly  as  it  was  told. 
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waa^  ants  squma^  S^'atsl^tc  waa^  ants  Jqal* 
tEx  tcaitcftc  xi^ntmis.  Tci^nt^'tc  ha^tct’u^^^ 
nfctcis.  Tsi'min  stimk  ta^is  wa^'  ya^tsa.” 

Sqa^k  wan  hawa^k  Sqa%  wan  smit’u^k 
ma^mu  tE  sqilma^  wa^nwits  }q!akoa^ma^^x. 


o^ma.  “Ta^qan 
In  kumfntc  tea 

S^^a^tsatc  nictci- 


9.  The  Beaver  and  the  Muskrat  [Lower  Umpqtm). 

WaMwitsaxax  uia^yax  tE  qwo^txa*  tsimikaVa^^x  taU 
Kiimkntc'''ax  uku  taM  hitiktc.  Lxi^yatc^ax  ta^  hitsfs. 
Wa^'  yikt  ula^^^,  ^^la^^x  s^as  tkuma^yun.  qiutcunya^t  ants 
qwokxaU  KumiMtc^'ax  Lxkyatc^^tc  hitsk\  Tsxaya^T!a^x, 
10  xikxcya^k  Xikxckyutsma^x  aTts^^te'^^ax  ma^tl.  Tsk- 

klya^x  Llxrkyun  miti^yik^’.  Ants  Lxa^^yaxa^^Ti  pElktcya. 
Wa^'  yiktkkma  }qa^^‘tu,  tlE^mxO^n.  S^a^tsa^^x  xnk^'nE. 
Waa^yEmx^^sta^^x.  “S^a^tsans  taks,  ta^^yans  ulayakti.  Tclk 
wa*'  ya^Xa^  tE  inqiak,  ^^Ins  tkwa^misun.  Sqa^T^ns  laTwisun 
1 5 tE  IktlaU”  Atskte'^ax  waa^^mxrus.  “^'}^ns  ya^^kxa^  h’ka^ 
laTwisun  sqaT.” 


Tcin  hitskstc  ants  qwo^txa^  atsktc  waa^yutsmE  qkutek 
“OwaXte^tunx.  LTwa^yiinanx  k^  k’ka^  sExa^k”  wan 
qwaxtea^^  ants  qiQtcrkni.  tcina^^  ants  qmtcrkni  hitsikstc 
20  kumkntc  waa^^  ants^tc  qasuku.  Bqa^^^tu  txu  rnaHc 
simaX^^s  ants  sExa^^  waa^yun.  H s^atskte  waa^  ants  qlu- 
tcikni.  “L^ya^tluwmx  ata^s  tE  maHc  txa^nktcinx.”  Atsktc 

• The  following  episode  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  this  story.  It  may  be  an 
interpolation  suggested  by  some  other  myth  (see  Coos  Texts,  p.  174;  and  Franz 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.  20). 
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I shall  ever  go  anywhere  (else).  (No  matter)  how  long 
a period  elapses,  1 shall  never  go  anywhere  (else).  I shall 
always  stay  here,  forever.” 

Here  now  it  ends.  This  is  the  finish.  Such  was  the 
custom  of  Pelican  and  Sea-Gull  in  former  days. 

9.  The  Beaver  and  the  Muskrat  {^Lower  Umpqua). 

(Among  the)  people  belonging  to  (the  days  of)  long 
ago  they  two  lived,  — Beaver  and  Muskrat.  They  two 
did  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  people.  They  two  lived  in 
houses  that  were  apart  (from  other  dwellings).  No  matter 
how  large  a place  was,  they  two  (always)  made  a dam 
around  it.  Beaver  was  married.  Their  two  houses  were 
not  apart  (from  each  other).  Early  in  the  morning  they 
two  worked  repairing  their  (dual)  dams.  They  two  knew 
well  the  art  of  making  dams.  That  other  one  (Beaver) 
was  the  better  [first]  worker.  Even  the  largest  logs  he 
could  cut  into  two.  Thus  they  two  did.  (One  day)  they 
two  began  to  talk  to  each  other.  “Thus  we  two  shall 
always  live,  staying  in  our  (dual)  abodes.  Wherever 
(there  is  a)  river,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be, 
still  we  two  shall  keep  on  making  dams  in  them.  We 
two  shall  always  get  food  there.”  Thus  they  two  kept 
on  talking  to  each  other.  “We  two  shall  always  obtain 
lots  of  fish.” 

(One  day)  Beaver  ^ came  home,  and  said  thus  to  his 
wife:  “You  go  down  to  the  river,  and  you  may  get  some 
salmon  in  the  canoe.”  Then  that  woman  went  down  to 
the  river ; and  when  she  came  back  into  the  house,  she 
said  nothing  to  her  husband.  Only  logs  were  lying  at 
the  landing-place,  (or,  as)  he  had  told  her,  in  the  canoe. 
Then  (after  a while)  the  woman  said  thus:  “(The  remains 
of)  your  food  only  are  lying  in  your  tracks.”  Thus  his 

4 — COL.  UNV.  CONTRIB.  ANTHROP.  — VOL.  IV. 
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waa^a'^Hi  qayu^ts^tc.  ‘‘Kwmx  s^ats/tc  wa^a^s.  Lt’/a^  wan. 
IVlits  }ft!* *tux  h’la^^a.”  Atsftc  waa^a^n  qasLfutc.^ 


Tsxaya^^  nla^^^  kumfntc'^ax  '^usi^tc  Lkwik  Xi^l'xcitxa^x 
akitsitcx^ " ma^ti.  Wa^'  yikt  nia^^y  ^la^^x  tkuma^^tx.  S^a^ 
5 tsa^^x  xnk'^iiE  ants  qwo^txa^  tsimikaVa^x.  S^a  tskkiya 
wikikil  ants  tsimfka.  S^'a^tsa^^x  xiik'^^ms.  M^a^tltc  tE  qwo^ 
txak  limnitcrkni  ants  tsimkka.  S^^a^tsa^^x  tak  TsiX!i  ^ 
xanla^^  ants  tsimfka.  nlxu^tx  a^nts^tc  matiik  Kumfntc 
sknXyun  kite  nkwls  matllyikstc.  S^Vtsa  H xkkxci  tsiniya^ 
lo  ants  tsimfka,  ni^ctcima^^x  kl^na^^^n  ants  hitc.^  Tsfm'^ax  ^ 
xawa^a^  waa^yfknE.  S^a^tsa-  4 xanla^^  tslnlk  ^ ants  tsimfka. 
S^'aksa^^x  xnf^iiE  aAtsux  tak  Wa^'  yikt  nla^^k  mEtf- 

txa^^x,  tkuma^yun.  S^a^tsa^x  tak  Waa^^mxusta^^x  s^^atsftc. 
“Hawa^^tux  tE  tsfLll,  ^i^ns  tslLla^t^tux,  t!aXatc’tuns, 
15  nfctcim^ais  kumfntc  sfn^xyun  tE  tsinfLtsinfL.” S^^atsf- 
tc^^ax  ^ waa^knxu's.  “NaXan  4n  tslLliyaX,  nlx^ts  ^l^nx  txu 
qanfnal  hfnisitl.”  S^a^tsa  ants  qwo^txa^  kumfntc  tslnll- 
yaA,  niAtcim  nlmak’i^sk’in  tciL  ants  qwo^txak  txu 

qalfnak^  wan  tlaxatc’a^kants  tsimfka.  Wa^'  qa^^hantc, 
20  tsiula^k  H wan  s^^atsftc  waaX^n  ta^maxtke.  “Taknaxtln 
ataX  H qakiaAtc  tsiLla^k”  Stf ma^^x  s’^atsa^va^x  hfqlak. 
Kumikitc'^ax  lakwaYiltx  ants  qfutc.  A^tsa  ^^ia^'x  kumiAtc 
histc  ha^k  Tsfklya^^x  waAnsya.^^ 


' Here  ends  the  inserted  episode,  and  the  trend  of  the  main  story  is  again 
taken  up. 

By  metathesis  for  a' ntsHca^^x.  3 Should  be  tslL.'ya'. 

Beaver  and  Muskrat  have  been  informed  by  some  one  that  their  enemies 
Tsinl'Ltsini'L  and  Qula''Lqula''L  have  come  to  steal  their  wives. 

5 For  tsi'nia^‘x.  6 por  tsiLlya'. 

* A small  mammal  living  in  the  water,  whose  identity  could  not  be  ascertained. 
William  Smith  rendered  it  by  otter  from  the  ocean  ; while  another  informant 
called  it  a kind  of  litti.e  reaver.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  Chinook  term  for  muskrat. 
(See  Coos  Texts,  tsane'Ltsane'L  [p.  i8o,  line  lo].) 

8 By  metathesis  for  s^atsV tca^‘'X. 

The  Siuslaw  equivalent  for  the  Lower  Umpqua  qanl'nai. 
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wife  told  him.  “Don’t  keejj  on  sa)’ing-  so.  It  is  salmon. 
After  a while  yon  shall  eat  salmon.”  Thus  her  husband 
told  her.^ 

(Even)  early  in  the  morning  they  two  never  felt  sleepy, 
but  were  continually  working  at  their  (dual)  dams.  No 
matter  how  large  a place  was,  still  they  two  would  con- 
tinually put  dams  (around  it).  Thus  they  two,  Heaver 
and  Muskrat,  were  doing.  Muskrat,  too,  was  an  expert 
worker.  Thus  they  two  kept  on  working.  The  Beaver 
was  some  sort  of  a chief,  while  Muskrat  was  second  (in 
rank).  Thus  they  two  lived.  Muskrat  made  arrows.  He 
always  knew  (the  ways  of)  his  elder  brother.  He  did 
not  wish  that  any  person  should  come  to  his  brother. 
That  is  why  Muskrat  was  working  at  arrows,  because  they 
two  had  heard  that  some  people  (were  coming),^  it  being 
repeatedly  rumored  that  they  two  were  going  to  be  killed. 
For  that  reason  Muskrat  was  making  arrows.  Thus  the 
two  who  were  living  there  did.  Even  the  large(st)  places 
they  two  would  close  (by  means  of)  dams.  Thus  they 
two  lived.  (Then  after  a while)  they  two  said  to  each 
other,  “When  these  arrows  are  ready,  then  we  two  will 
try  to  shoot,  because  we  do  not  want  TsiniLtsiniL  here.” 
Thus  they  two  were  always  saying  to  each  other.  “I 
(thus  said  Muskrat)  will  carry  the  arrows,  while  you  just 
take  along  your  knife.”  Thus  (it  was  that)  Beaver  did 
not  have  any  arrows,  because  his  hands  were  too  small. 
So  he  only  carried  a knife.  Then  Muskrat  began  to  try 
(to  shoot).  He  shot  ever  so  far.  Then  said  of  him  (his) 
brother-in-law  (Beaver),  “My  brother-in-law  is  simply 
shooting  far.”  There  they  two  thus  intended  to  begin 
(defending  themselves).  Their  (dual)  wives  were  not  (going 
to  be)  taken  away  from  them.  That  is  why  they  two  were 
not  light-hearted.  They  two  were  very  angry. 


For  atsa' a^x. 


" Instead  of  iva'sLsa^. 
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wan  yaxi^xu^n  ants  tsinfLtsini^L.  Tsimil’a 
Lxatft  qo'xm^s,  qaa'  s^xa''"tc.  Nfctcatla'^x  sfn'xyun 
a^nts^x  hitc  lIu^,  nfctcima^^x  Llxu^yun  wa^nwits  lakwa^ultx- 
a^^x  ta^tc^ax  qfutc  ta^^x  tsimil'a  qwoakxa^'^ax.^  Kumfntc^^x 
5 skn^xyun  a^ntsux  hitc  Link  Tskklya  wa^sL^sya  ants  tsimfka. 
Ku^  nictcktc  LxaVii  ants  qwo^txa5  S^tsaVa'^x  hkqla^t 
a^ntsux  lakwa^ultx  ants  qkutc.  Kumkntc'''ax  ta^is  skn^xyun 
ants  qiLitcikni.  Mitakc'^^ax  ants  tqulu^  ^ waak  “WanVits 
Liu"  ants  tsini^LtsinkL.”  Atsikc  waaA^^tsmE  ants  mat!k  ants 
lo  tsimkka.  ^^la^^x  waAwits  ants  qiutcuAi  aqa^q.  H waa^ 
ants  tsimkka.  “Kumkntc  tE'q.  Kwinx  qiutcakisk  H ku- 
mkntc  ExaVlt  ants  mat!k.  waa^a^^tsmE  matlik  “Oa^ka^^x 
wan  lakwkm.  Kumkntc  nakc^ns  sknAya  tE  qlutcu'nik 
Kumfntc  tE'q.  Kwins  qmtca^t.”  Atsktc  waa^  ants  qwo^- 
15  txak  Atsktc'^ax  waa'yEmxust. 


^^la'^x  wan  lakwa^ku^n  ants  qmtcuAi  aAts^x  tsinkEtsinlA. 
Txu  wa^sLsit  ants  tsinifka.  “La^kutsxats  qfutc!”  Atsktc 
waa^  ants  tsimkka.  Wanx^  L!xukx  ants  hitc  Link  Pk^tsis- 
tc'^ax  Liha^un  ants  qiutcrkni.  Kumkntc'^ax  Llxu^yun  qa^- 
20  haAtc  xintmu^^.  Tckk^'ax  tay  ^la^x  stkm'''ax  ta\  wa^' 
yaksak  Kumikitcux  tea  nketeik  TkumaAxa^x  aAtsux 
inqla^ak  sqa%  iPwIs  ants  Iktlak  Tskklya  Llxu^yun 

xikxcyrk^  ants  tsimkka.  Wa^'  yiktik'ma  ^qa^^ku,  tlEm- 
x^^na^^'u^^n,  tekk'^ax  tkwamkyus  L!a^‘^5  Aksa  ^la^^x  xnk'^nE 
25  ta^ya^x.  S^atsakc^ax  nictcima^mu  tE  tsimik*a.  Tskklya 

Llxu^yun  xikxcyT^. 


^ For  qwoa' txdja^^x. 

^ Singular  for  plural. 


Instead  of  iqula' . 

■*  Beaver  and  his  father-in-law. 


'Fhen  at  last  they  two  saw  TsiniLtsiniL.  Muskrat  jumped 
way  into  the  water,  and  went  into  a canoe.  They  two 
wanted  to  fight  those  two  (TsiniT.tsiniL  and  OulaiLqulaiL) 
people  who  came,  because  Muskrat  and  Beaver  knew 
already  that  their  (dual)  wives  had  been  taken  away  (from 
them).  They  two  did  not  want  those  two  people  to  come 
(near).  Muskrat  (especially)  was  very  angry,  while  Beaver 
said  nothing.  Those  two  women  who  had  been  taken 
away  (from  them)  intended  to  (run  away,  because)  they 
did  not  wish  always  to  stay  (there).  Their  (dual)  father 
shouted,  “TsiniLtsiniL  came  long  ago!”  Thus  said  Muskrat 
to  his  elder  brother.  And  after  the  two  women  had  run 
away.  Muskrat  said,  “It  is  nothing.  You  will  never  have 
a wife  (again).”  And  the  elder  brother  said  nothing. 
Then  he  said  (again)  to  his  elder  brother,  “Let  them 
take  (the  women).  These  women  do  not  like  us  two. 
It  does  not  matter.  We  two  have  no  wives.”  Thus  said 
Beaver.  Thus  they  two  were  saying  to  each  other. 

So  those  two,  TsiniLtsiniL  (and  OulaiLqulaiL),  took 
away  the  women.  Muskrat  was  simply  angry.  “Ye  two 
take  your  women!”  Thus  said  Muskrat.  They  always 
knew  (whence)  these  people  (had)  come.  They  took  the 
women  to  the  ocean,  who  did  not  know  (how  far)  the 
journey  (took  them).  But  they  two  (Beaver  and  Muskrat) 
remained  forever  where  they  had  (always)  lived.  They 
two  did  not  go  anywhere,  but  kept  on  making  dams  in 
the  rivers,  so  that  food  would  always  come  there.  Muskrat 
knew  well  how  to  work.  Even  the  biggest  logs  he 
(could)  cut  into  pieces,  wherever  they  two  were  making 
dams.  Thus  they  did  as  they  lived  (there).  Such  was 
their  (dual)  custom,  (that  of)  Muskrat  (and  Beaver).  (They 
two)  knew  very  well  how  to  work. 


^ The  preceding  sentence  seems  to  express  the  narrator’s  personal  opinion. 
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S^a^tsa  ^4a^^x  kurnfntc  Lxfyatc  ta^  Tfmwa^x  taS  wa^' 
ya^tsa.  Pictcima^^  L!a^^\  ^la^x  stim  yaxa^^tc  xint. 
StPma^x  t!Pmct!ya4  S^^a^tsa^x  xnP'^'nE.  Kumi^ntc'^ax  tea 
nfctcil.  Stf  m^nx  ^ tay  wa^'  ya^tsa.  Ya^^xakc^nx  }Pt!ak 

5 Ta^qnis  lit!aya^tc  ants  hitspi. 

H ants  q^Llf^tc  kumfntc'''ax  sPnYyun  lPu  ta4s,  nPctcim 
xiya^^  }it!aya^  ants  q^nipke.  Ha^Yatc  a^Yxa  lPt!a^  tE  s^^a 
q^LlPtc.  Lt’P^sk’in  kt!a^k  A4sa  kumPntc  sfnAyun 

qwoa4xa^  ants  q^nlPtc.  Ti^mwanx  ^ wan  ta^^  inqiaA'tc. 
lo  Ha^Yate'^ax  li^tia^  tE  qwo^txa\  S^atsa^tc  nictcima^mu  tE 
qwo4xa^  Hank!  hftc^tc  nictcima^mu  tE  qwo^txa^.  S^a^tsa^x 
^4  kumkntc  tE‘q  s^a^4ia^x  aYts'^x  qlutc^waYi  anxaYa^^nE.^ 
AtsPtc^ax  waa^yEmxust  wan. 


S^atsPte'^ax  waaAam  a4itsux  JokwPxamltx  ^ qPutc. 

15  “Kumkntc^nx  tE‘q.  Kiimkntc^nx  tea  eil'xik”  Atskte^'^ax 
waa^^  ants  xYtslu  tExmikni.  KumiAte'''ax  tE‘q  nlx^A^ax^^ 
Txikwa^^x  tkuma^yun  inq!a4  klexfk  nlayak  S^atsa^te'^^ax 
nieteima^mu.  S^^a4sa  ants  qwo^txa^  H kumiAte  tea  ei4‘xi?, 
wa^'  yYtsa.  S^a^tsate  nieteima^mu  tE  qwo^txa^  tsimika^wax. 

20  Tfmwa^x  ta^yaxa^ 

Sqa%  wan  ataA  hawa^k 

10.  The  Man  who  Married  the  Be ar- Woman  ^ [A /sea). 

Wa^AAsma^^x  mita  ants  t!amei4*ma.  “ PlulaVax^xun.” 
S^atsPte'^ax  waa^W  ants  miia.  “Kuks  qaTaAte  tqa^^Vite 

1 Instead  of  tU'mctlaK  2 Includes  Beaver,  Muskrat,  and  their  children. 

3 Because  of  Beaver’s  human-like  manners,  his  two  wives  did  not  care  about  him. 

^ Instead  of  iaktvl' xainltx. 

^ An  Alsea  myth  told  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language. 


1'hey  two  did  not  live  apart,  ddiey  always  staid  tooether. 
dV) wards  summer  many  began  (to  stay)  there,  and  they 
two  raised  children,  ddmis  they  two  did.  d'hev  two  did 
not  go  anywhere,  but  staid  there  forever.  They  had  lots 
of  food,  (so  that)  the  house  was  full  of  food. 

And  they  two  did  not  want  the  Otter  always  to  stay 
near  (them),  because  he  would  take  (away  their)  food. 
That  Otter's  food  (was  always  that  which)  belonged  to 
some  one  else.  He  ate  small  fish,  and  for  that  reason 
Beaver  did  not  like  Otter.  Now  they  (all)”  staid  together 
in  the  river.  Different  was  their  (dual)  food,  (that  of) 
Beaver  (and  IMuskrat).  Such  was  Beaver’s  custom.  His 
manner  was  like  (that  of  a)  person,  and  for  that  reason 
those  two  women  who  were  given  up  did  not  care  about 
(either  of)  them  (dual).^  For  that  reason  they  two  thus 
talked  to  each  other  (namely,  to  let  these  women  go). 

Thus  was  told  (each  of)  these  two  (Beaver  and  Muskrat) 
whose  wives  were  taken  away  from  them:  “You  shall 
be  nothing.  You  shall  move  nowhere.”  Thus  these  two 
men  were  told.  And  they  two  knew  nothing  (else).  They 
two  just  closed  up  rivers  (by  means  of  dams)  everywhere. 
Such  became  their  (dual)  custom.  That  is  why  Beaver  never 
moves  (around)  anywhere  (else).  Such  became  the  custom 
of  Beaver  and  Muskrat  while  they  two  lived  together. 

Here  only  it  ends. 

lo.  The  Man  who  married  the  Bear- Woman  ^ {Alsea). 

Two  grown-up  (male)  children  said  (once)  to  their  (dual) 
father,  “We  two  intend  to  go  out  hunting.”  And  thus 
(also)  they  two  said  to  their  mother.  “Don’t  ye  two  go 


® The  use  of  the  objective  form  -a~i^x  in  this  connection  is  incorrect,  because  this 
suffix  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject.  The  suffix 
-utsmK  should  have  been  used  here. 
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qa^tc^^nls.  Ku^ts  ya'xyun.”  Waa^^txa^^x  a^nts^tc^ax 

mila.  “Ha^.  Kumfntcxun  qa^ha'ntc  tea  nfctcis.”  ^la^x 
wan  qa^tc^'nt. 

p 

^^la^^x  wan  lIu^  inq labile.  Atsfte'^ax  waa^yEmxust.  “Ku^ns 
5 qa^ha^ntc  hfnisitl  sfxa^  Ta^^k^ns  aya^qa^ti  tE  sfxa^” 
waa^^tx  ^ ants  “ Ha^.  Ta^^k^ns  aya^qaki  sfxa^” 

^^ia^^x  wan  qa^tc^^nt.  Ya^^xa^’x  Liona^^  aYtsux  qatc^nktx. 
“Ya^Ya^  h'fsJ  tqa^wk  k^na.  Oa^hYn  h’VsJ  ta^”  ^la^x 
wan  xint.  Tqa^^wktc'^ax  Lifk  qa^haYte.  ^la^^x  qnuYun 
lo  t!lyayE^m}  txaY^.  s^atskte  waaY^n  ants^-tc  m^uYk^^ 

‘‘S^as  k^^na  c^xu^yun  ants  Kui  tcik  yaYa^i^  ants  t!i. 

^la^x  wan  xint.  ^?a^^x  wan  qaYaYte  tqa^^Vitc  Link  S^kwi^tc 
t!fwax  txaY^  ants  t!l.  TekwanE  ha^^qiqyax,  iJa^qt^tc 
ants  txain^. 


1 5 Ya^x  wan  xint.  Ya^^x  yaxf xun  ants  h'i3}.  T°watci'- 
tcuna^^x  wan.  waaY^tsniE  ants  m^uYk^.  “Ta^Y^ns 

aya^qyun  tE  it’iYk  Tqa^HvktcYs  k!iYk‘Itux.”  YYaYx  wan 
ants  m^uYk^.  “Ha^.”  YaxiYuna^^x  wahaYa^n  ants  It’iYk 
^^ia^^x  tcaqa^qa^n.  H waaY^tsmE  ants  m^uYk^.  “TiY^nx 
20  ta^Is.  Klink^yaVaxan  tqa^'wftc  k^  wahaVax.”  wan 
wahaYa^n  qa^msk^^tc.  “Kwinx  qaYaYtcIs.”  — “Ha’^, 

Lfmqan  tekntux.” 

wan  xintft.  yaxiYu^n  ants  it’lYk  Y xint.  Tsk- 


* The  use  of  the  objective  form  -a^^x  in  this  connection  is  incorrect,  because  this 
suffix  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject.  The  suffix 
-utsmE  should  have  been  used  here. 
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way  up  the  stream.  Ye  two  won’t  see  salmon  (there),” 
(said  their  mother  to  them.)  Then  they  two  kept  on 
saying  to  their  (dual)  mother,  “All  right!  We  sha’n’t 
be  going  far  anywhere.”  Then  they  two  started. 

Then  they  two  came  to  the  river,  and  thus  begfan  to 
talk  to  each  other.  “We  two  sha’n't  take  our  (dual) 
canoe  far  off.  Here  we  two  shall  leave  our  canoe.”  And 
(the  elder  one)  said  to  his  younger  brother,  “All  right! 
we  will  leave  our  (dual)  canoe  here.”  So  they  two  went. 
And  as  they  two  kept  on  going,  they  talked  a great  deal. 
“Lots  of  salmon  seem  to  be  upstream.  Salmon  live  far 
(upstream).”  Then  they  two  kept  on  going,  and  came 
way  to  the  upper  (part  of  the  river),  where  they  two 
found  the  tracks  of  a bear.  Then  (the  elder  one)  said 
thus  to  his  younger  brother:  “Perhaps  he  has  scared  away 
the  salmon.”  Nowhere  (could  they  two)  see  the  bear. 
So  they  kept  on  going  until  at  last  they  came  way  up- 
stream. Very  fresh  were  the  tracks  of  that  bear.  Having 
(recently)  come  ashore  from  the  water,  her  tracks  were 
still  wet. 

So  they  two  kept  on  going  until  they  two  saw  some 
saltTion.  So  they  began  to  spear.  And  (the  elder  one) 
said  to  his  younger  brother,  “We  two  will  leave  these 
salmon  here.  We  two  would  (better)  go  and  look  (for 
some)  up  the  river.”  And  the  younger  brother  kept  on 
saying,  “All  right!”  (So  they  two  went  on,  and)  saw 
again  some  salmon.  They  two  began  to  sj^ear  them. 
Then  (the  older  one)  said  to  his  younger  brother,  “You 
stay  here ! I think  I will  go  again  to  look  for  (more) 
upstream.”  Then  his  younger  brother  said  to  him  again, 
“Don’t  go  far  away!”  — “All  right!  I shall  soon  return,” 
(he  answered.) 

Then  he  kept  on  going.  He  saw  (some  salmon),  but 


2 Singular  of  dual. 
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k!ya  hP^sa  ants  It’lV. 
ants  qaitcrkni  skwaha^k 
s^^kwftc  ants  qiutcrkni. 


H tqa^^Vitc  ya^q^hak.  Yaxkxil^n 
Skwaha^^  ha^^qmas  tcfwa.  Hrs 
Sqa%  Link  txu  xa^u  stim. 


Krp  LixCkx^tc  ha^\  kwisks  cfkxun  qiutc^^waYi. 

“KwfsEm!  Tca^xumans,  tcaYumans  hitsiYtcm !”  S^atsktc 
waa^a^n.  ^ka^’x  wan  tcaYa^t.  “ H‘yaYyutsanx  hltsiYtcin.” 
Atsikc  wikun  tExm^^waAi.  “ Ha^.”  wan  LiikutsmE 

hitskstc  ants  tExmrkni.  “Tfk^n  tE  ta^  OasLiAitsanx  qna.” 
wan  wllwa'  ants  tExmikni.  Ha^kia  harkul  ha^'  ants 


tExmuAi. 


qa^kiust  aYts^tc  m^uYk^^  “NiAtxan  k^^  aAtsin  mat!k 
tE  kiP  tcfnil?”  wan  qakc^nt  tqa^^witcktc  ants  tiamcik'ma. 
H yixa^yun  t.kyayEkal  txaHi^  yaAxa.  Winx  tsfklya.  Atsftc 
cikixit.  “Lakwa^kiPHi  k^na  t!kya^  aAtsin  mat!ik”  wan 
15  tcaAa^t  ants  t!amcik*ma,  ^k  qatx  ants  tiamcik'ma  tcEnktc 
xint.  HaAtktx  mat!k.  T!fya^  Jakwa^kul  ants  mat!k. 
Ha^qa^q  wank  ^ka^^x  stim  qakxast  ants  tExmuAi  qayik- 
tc^tc^'^ax.  “T!kya^  lakwa^ku^^n  akitsin  mat!ik  Waa^a^tsin, 
ta^^k^i  taks.  ‘Tqa^^wlkcin  kli'nkktux  tiL.  Ya^Aa^  k^^na 
20  h'1^3}  tqa^^Vi.’  Atsikcin  waaA^ts.  ^In  wan  qakc^nt  tqa^- 
witcikc,  ^kn  ataY  t!lyayEAil  txaY^  ya^Aa^  qnikhiP'n.  ^}n 
sqakEm  txu  xwlLlaA!.  WiYxin.”  Atsikc  Llwa^n  ants 
tlamcik'ma.  “^kn  s^atsktc  cfnAyatiya.  'Tli^ya^  k^na  Jakwa^- 
ku^n  aYtsin  mat!ik’  ” 


25  ^ka^^x  qakxast  ants  tExmik’ma.  YaAxa^^x  qakxast  ants 


> Literally,  he  goes  ashore. 
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(still)  he  went.  Those  salmon  were  very  good.  (Suddenly) 
he  looked  u|)stream,  and  saw  a woman  standing.  She 
was  standing  near  the  water.  That  woman  was  exceed- 
ingly  pretty.  When  he  arrived  there  (where  the  woman 
stood),  he  just  (dropped)  dead  (from  sheer  surprise).  He 
did  not  know  (what  was  going  on  in)  his  mind.  And 
when  he  awoke  (from  his  surprise),  the  woman  was  shaking 
him.  “ Wake  up ! Let  us  two  return ! Let  us  two  go 
back  to  my  house !”  Thus  she  told  him.  So  they  two 
went  back;  (and  the  woman  said  to  him,)  “I  will  take 
you  into  my  house.”  And  the  man  agreed  with  her  thus  : 
^ All  right!”  At  last  the  man  came  to  her  house.  “Here 
I live.  I will  make  you  my  husband.”  And  the  man 
agreed.  She  had  changed  the  mind  of  that  man. 

(In  the  mean  while)  his  younger  brother  began  to  get 
tired  waiting.  “ What  may  be  (the  reason  that)  my  elder 
brother  does  not  come  back?”  Then  that  grown-up  (male) 
child  went  upstream.  He  saw  lots  of  bear-tracks.  He 
became  very  much  afraid,  and  kept  on  thinking  thus : 
“Maybe  a bear  has  seized  my  elder  brother!”  So  that  boy 
went  back,  and  as  he  went  back  he  cried.  He  kept  on 
calling  (the  name  of  his)  elder  brother ; but  the  bear  had 
seized  his  elder  brother.  Finally  he  came  home,  and  there 
the  man  (father)  and  his  wife  began  to  cry.  “A  bear  seized 
mv  elder  brother.  He  told  me  that  I should  remain  here, 
(saying,)  ‘I  will  go  upstream  a while  to  look  for  (salmon). 
(There)  may  be  plenty  of  salmon  upstream.’  Thus  he 
told  me.  Then  I (too)  went  up  the  river,  but  I found 
only  lots  of  bear-tracks.  So  I just  turned  back  from 
there,  (because)  I was  afraid.”  Thus  the  boy  related. 
“Then  I was  thinking  thus:  ‘Maybe  (that)  a bear  has  taken 
away  my  elder  brother!’” 

Then  those  two  old  people  began  to  cry.  They  two 
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tExm^l'ina.  waa^  ants  tExmi^l'ma.  “ Yaxatc’a^Vitin 

t!amc  kl^'Yu.”  Atsktc  waa^  ants  tExmfl’ma.  wan  hf- 
qla^tanx.  YYxatc’a^a^^  ants  t!Ymctc.  ^^i^nx  wan  sqa% 

Link  “OYtkin  tE  a^qa^qaAs.  ‘Tfk^nx  ta^is,  tqa^wktcin 
5 k!mk‘yaVax.’ ” ^^}^nx  wan  tqa^witcktc  k!fnk‘It.  ^}nx  txu 

tllyayE^m}  txa^n^  yixa^yun.  Ya^Ya’nx  tiiyayE^m?  txa^n^ 

qnuhu^yun.  Stkm^nx  yaxatc’a^wax  hkqiak,  kwinx  tcik 
qnuhrkyun  txa^n^.  s^atsktc  waa^  ants  tExmfkma. 

“Nkctcan  tEx  nictcaVax?  XwlYltunk  Mkk!a  k^na  t!kya^ 
lo  lakwa^ku'^^n  tYkin  t!amc.”  4nx  wan  tcaYa^t,  ^Inx  wan 
tckn  hitskstc.  “AnxaYa^n  wan  ta^kin  t!amc.” 


Wan  ants  hitc  lokwkxamyax.^ 

WaYwits'^ax  maHc  qa^yutc^tc  ants  hitc  lokwkxam. 
“Kumfntc^nx  s^aAisiti  ha^\  Ha^Yanx  ha^^tuxaki  ha^'.” 

15  ^la^x  wan  stim  t!fmct!yax.  s^atsktc  waa^yuYE  ants  t!l, 
hktc^tc  tsknExma  ants  t!i.  ^Y^x  t!kmct!yax  ya^Ya.  Kk- 
x^stc^'ax  hau^yax  t!amc.  “His  qlutcuYi  tskklya.”  Atsktc 
ciYYya  ants  hitc.  Tskkiya  histc  ha^',  H ya^Ya^  t!amc 
lakwaYin.  Wa^'  yikt  ants  hitsH,  H ta^qnis  k!lx  tE^  lxu^Is. 

20  Tslxat’a^t’  ants  Lxikls,  H q!unk^  al*du  ants  lxYIs.  Ku- 
mkntc  nictcktc  ciYxll  ants  hitc.  Ha^Ya  hau^tx  ha^'.  S^atsktc 
waa^yuYE  ants  t!l,  hitc  tsiYlxt  ants  t!l.  Haya^mut  l!xu'- 
yun  s^atsktc,  Y HYukyax  hltti^tc  tExmuYya. 


SqaY  wan  hawa^'  ataY.  Smut’aY’  wan.  HayaYiut 
25  h^yaYc  LlxYyun  tE  t!l  hitc  qasLlYi  haYyax,  hktc^tc  tsk- 
nExma,  s^aYsa  hktc^tc  nictcima^mu  tE  t!l. 

1 This  sentence  was  interpolated  by  the  narrator  to  serve  as  a sort  of  intro- 
duction to  a new  chapter. 
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cried  a great  deal,  dlien  the  old  man  (father)  said,  “To- 
morrow I intend  to  try  to  look  for  my  boy.”  Thus  said 
the  old  man.  Then  (the  next  day)  they  started.  They 
were  going  to  try  to  look  for  his  child.  Finally  they 
arrived  there.  “Here  he  left  me,  (saying,)  ‘You  stay  here, 

I am  going  to  look  for  (salmon)  up  the  river.’”  So  up- 
stream they  went  to  look  for  him,  but  they  saw  only 
bear-tracks.  Many  bear-tracks  they  found.  There,  (where) 
they  were  going  to  try  to  look  (for  him),  they  found  no 
tracks  (of  him)  anywhere.  Then  the  old  man  said  thus : 
“(I  doubt  whether  we)  shall  accomplish  anything.  We 
will  return.  Maybe  a bad  bear  has  taken  away  this  my 
child.”  So  they  returned,  and  came  back  into  the  house. 
“I  give  up  my  child,”  (said  the  old  man.) 

(Let  us)  now  (turn  to)  the  man  who  was  seized  (by  the  bear). ^ 

They  two,  the  man  who  was  seized  and  his  wife,  had 
already  lain  down  (together).  “Your  mind  will  never  be 
the  same,  it  will  become  different.”  (Thus  said  his  wife.) 
(After  a while)  they  two  had  children.  And  that  is  why  it  is 
said  of  the  bear,  that  he  is  half  human.  They  two  raised 
many  children.  They  had  ten  children.  “The  woman  is 
very  pretty.”  Thus  thought  that  man.  He  was  very  glad 
(because)  he  begot  many  children.  Although  the  house 
was  very  large,  still  it  was  full  of  all  (kinds  of)  dried 
things,  — dried  blackberries  and  also  dried  salal-berries. 
That  man  was  not  worrying  about  anything.  His  mind 
had  become  different.  For  that  reason  it  is  said  of  the  bear 
that  he  is  half  human.  All  know  it  to  be  so,  (because) 
she  had  taken  a mortal  man  (for  a husband). 

Now,  it  here  only  ends.  It  is  the  finish.  All  people 
know  that  the  Bear-( Woman)  had  made  mortal  man  her 
husband,  (and  that  because  of  that  she  became)  half 
human,  (and  that)  for  that  reason  the  bear  (even  to-day 
has  the)  manners  of  a mortal  person. 
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II.  The  Lost  Seal-Hunters^  [Alsea). 


WTnwitsaxax  uia^yax  stim  ^ tTyr6'^U  S^a^tsanx  xnf'^nE 
stim  Ya^kTs^x  tu‘tca^k  PictcEmtita^  ^^Lnx 

sqaT  taya^k  S^a^tsanx  xni^'^iiE.  XTtslu  skxa^  stim  ta^- 
yutnE.  Ya^q^TlsiknE  ants  ya^k^^s  ula^^L  Tclk  his  tsxayu^^^ 
^Lnx  trktca^yun.  S^a^tsanx  xnk'^'nun.  Wa^'  yYtsa,  ^^l^nx 
sqaT  }k!a*^  s^akuk  XYtslu  hltsk^  ants  tlyY'^'^  iJa^^^  stim. 
PictcEmtlta^  yaxPyusnE  ants  ya^k^s  H xalna^  qayunakskc. 
H qaTxLitnE.  H wan  qwaxtca^kx  hltciP'^U  T^watca^a^^ 
S^aksa  xnP'^nntnE  wYnwitsaxax.^ 


lo  Ku^  yYtsac  ula^^^  H waha^^  xalna^^  ants  ya^k^s.  YaxP- 

yusnE,  qaTxIsuTE,  tcPnt^tc  yaXa"  xalna^^  qayunakskc. 

s^atsPtc  waaXam.  “CPn^x  xalna^^  ants  yaT^^s.”  H aTq 

ataY  sPxa^  qwakxtcYt.  H wan  waa^kx  hltcO^^^  “Kumfntc 

tE‘q,  nPk!an}  qwaXtckux.”  ^k^nx  wan  xint.  ^k^mx  wan 

15  Llu^  qayunakskc.  Wan  xYtslu  hitc  hakkust,  ^ia^x  wan 

qakc^nt.  Ha^^x  wan  yaxPxun  ants  ya^L^s.  CPn^xtc  yaXa^‘ 

ants  ya^L^s.  PkktlyuYtc^nx  LimIxaX  ants  ya^k^^s.  QaH^- 

tc^ax  skwaha^  tclk  ants  Ikllha^Vltc  ants  pkkki.  Sqakma^^x 

yoq^^‘ya^'''un.  “Ats  yiktfPma  LlTitux  pkktIyuYtc,  H^nx 

20  tukcaXun.”  Atslkc'^ax  waa^^mxuY  akitsux  skwaha^k  Yixa^- 
✓ 

yuna^x  wan  ants  yiktikmia.  ‘‘S^anx^  tukca^yun,  tsaYa^^ 
LlTitux.”  Atslkc'^'ax  waa^knxu^s. 


’ An  Alsea  myth  told  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language. 

2 At  Seal  Rock,  a promontory  situated  some  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Newport. 

3 The  preceding  part  of  this  story  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  introductory 
chapter. 
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I'liK  Lost  Skal-Hunters  ^ {A /sea). 

Many  lived  there  ^ (in  the  times  of  the)  old  settlers. 
Idius  did  the  people  who  lived  there.  They  speared  seals. 
In  the  summer-time  (only)  they  lived  there.  Thus  they 
did.  Two  canoes  were  possessed  (by  the  inhabitants). 
Many  seals  were  always  seen  there.  When  it  was  a good 
day,  they  speared  them.  Thus  they  did  it.  They  ate  there 
such  (food)  forever.  The  people  who  lived  there  had  two 
houses.  When,  in  the  summer-time,  seals  would  be  seen, 
then  (some  one  would)  climb  upon  a rock  and  would 
count  them.  Then  people  would  go  down  to  the  water, 
(so  that  the  seals  might)  be  speared.  Thus  it  was  done 
by  the  old  settlers.^ 

After  a while  seals  climbed  up  again.  They  were  seen, 
and  counted  (in  regard  to  the)  number  that  had  climbed 
upon  the  rock.  Then  thus  it  was  announced:  “Three 
seals  climbed  up.”  So  only  one  canoe  went  out.  Many 
people  said  (that  more  canoes  should  be  taken  along ; 
but  those  in  the  canoe  said),  “It  is  nothing,  we  will  wade 
out  alone.”  So  they  went,  and  came  to  that  rock.  Then 
two  people  got  out  (of  the  boat),  and  started  (to  climb 
up  the  rock).  At  last  they  two  saw  the  seals,  (and  found) 
their  number  to  be  three.  Those  seals  jumped  into  the 
lake  (ocean).  And  two  (men)  were  standing  at  the  mouth, 
(or)  where  that  lake  (ended  in  some)  sort  of  a mouth.  They 
two  intended  to  watch  (the  seals)  from  there.  “ When  a 
very  large  (seal)  comes  into  the  lake,  then  you  spear  it.” 
Thus  said  to  each  other  the  two  who  stood  there.  Finally 
they  two  saw  a very  large  (seal).  “That  one  you  spear 
when  it  comes  this  way!”  Thus  they  two  kept  on  talking 
to  each  other. 


^ Should  have  been  s^a^'nanx. 
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wan  xiimca^c  ^ ants  yikti^l'ma  ants  ya^k^s.  wan 
waa^  ants  a^t^q  kite.  “T^wa^tcls  wan  s^a  ^ yiktfkma !” 
wan  trktcfxam.  Hk^sa  wan  tukckxam.  ^la^x  wan  xwlLla^n! 
sExa^^^tc  ants  xa^tsiu  kite,  ^la^x  wan  Lwltft  sqa^tekte 
5 tcaitcktc  ants  xint  ants  ya^k^^s.  Kumkntc  qakia^ntc  xint 
ants  ya^k^^s.  wan  skwaka^^  ants  kite  ants  s^as  qata^yun 
ants  Lxauk  Wa^'  ya^tsa,  s^as  qata^yun  ants  Lxauk  Ku- 
mfntc  katk  xa^^wk  ants  ya^k^s.  Xa^w^ya^^  txu  kicatca^sk’in 
ants  ya^k^^s,  wan  qatkyusnE  ants  Lxafk.  H wan  lokwk- 
lo  xam  ^ ants  I'Ep’ks.  H wan  lakwa^ku^^n  qwatc  ants  kkwa^- 
yun.  H wan  skwa^ka^s  ants  kite.  Lxa^^kmE  ants  kite 
skwaka^k  H s^as  tu^tea^yun.  Ku^  katkxti  L!xma^  ants 
ya^k^s.  Pk‘ts‘st  ants  tsxayUk'^k  xa^^wll  ants  ya^k^s. 
Atskte  waX^sun.  “Nietekte  tEx  ants  s^a^tsa  xnk'^nE  ants 
15  ya^k^^s?”  Atskte  wa^a^un.  Mikla^k!  ants  tsxayu^'^k  Ku^ 
Llxikxu^srknE  teaitekte  ants  xint  ants  ya^k^s.  KlE  katkxti 
xa^Vk  ants  ya^k^^s. 


OaXkx  waAwits.  Atskte  waa^tx  matkwite  ants  skxaE 
20  “Teaitekte  loA  nketux.  Ku^  aTxa^uTE.”  Atskte  waa^Ti- 
xustx  ^ kiteu^^E^  “ KumiAte  kk^sa.  OaAaAte  k^na  suna^- 
wax.”  Atskte  waa^^mxustx  ^ kiteu^^.  Oa^xkx  ants  Lla^^k 
Ku^  katkxti  xa^Vik  “NieteaA^  tE‘q.”  S^atskte  waA^s  ants 
m^aA.  “Tea  loT  LiTitux.  KumiAte  mkk!a  ants  tel.” 
25  LaTwIsuAE  ants  ya^k^^s.  Wa^'  qaX,  H xint.  Atskte  waa^ 
aTq  kite.  “Nietx  k^^  aAaxaA”  S’^atskte  waa^  ants  matk- 


1 The  Siuslaw  equivalent  for  the  Lower  Umpqua  Ltu-  TO  come. 

2 Should  have  been  s^^a^'na.  Instead  of  lakwl'xam. 

^ Contracted  from  waa^' mxiist^tx. 

5 William  Smith  was  evidently  uncertain  as  to  the  actual  number  of  people  in 
the  boat.  Up  to  this  passage  he  mentioned  only  two,  which  is  in  strict  accordance 
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'Fhcn  at  last  that  very  lar^e  seal  came  near.  And  one 
man  said,  “Spear  now  that  very  large  one!”  Then  it  was 
speared,  speared  well.  So  those  two  men  went  back  into 
the  canoe,  and  began  to  paddle  in  the  direction  of  where 
that  seal  was  going.  The  seal  did  not  go  far,  when  at 
last  the  man  who  (always)  throws  [hooks]  the  spear  stood 
up.  He  had  been  throwing  sj^ears  for  a long  time.  But 
that  seal  did  not  come  out  at  all  (from  the  water).  When 
he  did  float  up,  it  was  just  for  a little  while,  and  then 
that  spear  would  be  thrown.  Then  a rope  was  seized ; 
and  he  took  (hold  of)  it,  he  who  (always)  held  it.  And 
that  man  was  still  standing.  Wdth  a spear  (in  his  hand), 
that  man  stood.  He  (was  going  to)  spear  (the  seal). 
He  did  not  entirely  kill  that  seal.  The  sun  (went  down) 
west,  (and.  still)  the  seal  did  not  come  up.  Thus  (one 
man)  kept  on  saying,  “I  wonder  what  (makes)  that  seal 
act  so  !”  Thus  he  kept  on  saying.  The  weather  began 
to  get  rough,  and  not  for  a moment  was  it  known  where 
that  seal  (was  going  to)  go.  It  did  not  come  up  at  all 
(to  breathe). 

It  had  grown  dark  long  ago.  Then  thus  said  the  sort  of 
chief  of  that  canoe:  “I  wonder  where  (the  seal)  will  go! 
(But,  no  matter!)  he  will  never  be  given  up.”  Then  thus 
the  people^  began  to  talk  to  one  another:  “It  is  not  well. 
(The  seal)  may  intend  to  dive  far  out.”  Thus  people 
began  to  talk  to  one  another.  It  got  dark,  (and  the  seal 
still  did)  not  come  up.  “What  shall  be  doner”  Thus 
the  chief  kept  on  saying.  “ I wonder  where  he  will  go  ! 
(Still)  the  water  is  not  rough.”  The  seal  was  being 
dragged  along  (on  the  rope)  •,  and,  although  it  was  dark, 
they  kept  on  going.  Then  one  man  said  thus:  “Suppose 
he  be  given  up  !”  And  the  supposed  chief  of  that  boat 

with  the  original  Alsea  version.  From  now  on  he  relates  the  story  as  if  there  were 
more  than  two  seal-hunters. 
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witc  ants  sfxa'.  “Tcaitci'tc  l66.  Lfutux.  uwaVanl  ^ wan 
hisO^tc  nlaya^tc.”  Tcik  ants  ta^  ants  ya'^^k^'s,  sqa'k  Link 
Wa^'  ya^^kxa^  L!a^^6  ta^qnis  yEkfks  ants  iJa^^k  “ Qa^ha^ntctanl 
wan.”  Atsktc  waa^kx  wan  ants  matkwitc  ants  L!a^‘^k 
5 “Kwktci  ya^k!isiti  ha^\”  Stim  wan  iJxmikxam  ants  ya^k^\s. 
“ Ha^k]trinP  wan.  Wani^  txu  tsima^st.”  Yixa^^  wan  ha^qtc 
ants  s^atsktc  waa^kx  matiyY^^  “Lifkwa  k^na 

inqiaktc  tE  ta^  tE  ya^k^^s  yaAxa.  Ha^^qtuni:  ” wan  txUi.” 
^^}^nx  wan  Lwitft.  Yixa^^  wan  ants  inqlaY^  Ikllha^^Vitc. 
lo  Kumfntc  mkk!a  ants  tsxayrk'^^  S^aksa  ants  his  yixa^^ 
ants  }k!iha^^Vitc  ants  inq!aYk  Eiikwanx  Iklfakc.  S^atsktc 
waa^^tx  matiyrk^^  ants  skxak  “Ha^^qtunl^  wan.  Ha^^qaYanl 
tcakxwitux.”  ^^}^nx  wan  qaak 


OaaYx  wan  }k!khakc.  ^^knx  wan  Liik  hitikstc.  Stkm^nx 
1 2 ha^qa^q.  LliLlwakxani  ants  slYak  TEm^^wa^kx  hitcik^^^  sqahc. 
hatc’kxam  atsktc.  “Oakitcyanx  lIuY”  Atsikc  hatch'xam. 
“Tskklya  nakwa^yatin  xm'^Ya.  T°wa^tcitcyaxa^Ui  t^  ya^k^^s, 
s^as  hknixa^^ts  ^ qa^hakitc,  ^^hi  kumiYtc  LlxuA^^un  tE 

Ela^^k  tcan  tE  Link  Ha^^qaYan  tcaYaYux.  Kumkntcin 

20  Eixrkxun  tE  Lia^^^i.  wan  tcaYa^^t  ha^^qa^x.  Kkx^s  tsxa- 

yrk''"^  a^ntsin  tcExwktc  xint.”  S^atsaY^anx  hkqiak.  nkwa- 
yanx  ^ inqlaktc,  ^l^nx  qnuwkwus  ya^Aa^  hitcrk'''k  Tsim 
hatc’aYu^nE.  “OaYtcyanx  xint?”  — “TcExwktcin  xint. 
Llayatcktcln  xint  tcExwftc.”  Atsktc  waa^^  ants  ha^tc’ya- 
25  xa^^knE.  ^^l^nx  wan  xint  tcExwktc.  Kwinx  yakx  LiVik 


’ Contracted  from  Liiva' tvaxant.  - Contracted  from  ha^' qtTixafzt. 

3 Contracted  from  wa'n^nl.  ^ For  In' 77yaxaxts. 

^ Past  tense  used  as  denoting  the  conditional  clause. 
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said  thus;  “1  wonder  where  he  will  stop!  We  are  J4'oino- 
to  arrive  at  a good  place.”  So  the  seal  (and  his  pursuers) 
came  to  that  place  where  he  lived.  Although  the  place 
was  large  [much|,  it  was  nevertheless  full  of  seals.  “Now 
we  (have  come)  far.”  Thus  the  su])posed  chief  of  that 
place  kept  on  saying.  “Don’t  ye  be  small-hearted!” 
Idiere  at  last  the  seal  was  (going  to)  be  killed.  “Now 
we  will  go  ashore,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a place  we 
(have  come  to).”  So  that  multitude  looked  ashore,  while 
the  chiefs  kept  on  saying  thus:  “Perhaps  near  the  creek 
live  many  seals,  we  will  just  go  ashore.”  So  they  paddled 
(in  that  direction  until  they)  perceived  the  alleged  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  weather  was  not  bad,  that  is  why  they 
could  see  well  the  supposed  mouth  of  that  river.  So 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth.  And  the  chiefs  of  that  boat 
kept  on  saying  thus:  “We  will  go  ashore  now.  Then 
we  will  go  back  along  the  shore.”  So  at  last  they  entered 
(the  bay). 

After  they  had  entered  the  mouth  (of  the  river),  they 
came  upon  people.  They  went  ashore  there,  and  the 
boat  was  (soon)  approached  (by  people).  People  assem- 
bled there,  and  (the  chief)  was  asked  thus:  “Whence  do 
you  come?”  Thus  he  was  asked.  “I  am  doing  very 
poorly.  I was  spearing  a seal  when  he  took  me  way 
off,  and  I don’t  know  the  place  to  which  I came.  I shall 
go  back  along  the  shore,  for  I don’t  know  this  place. 
I am  returning  along  the  shore.  For  ten  days  I shall  be 
going  homewards.”  Thus  they  were  going  to  start  off. 
ddien,  whenever  they  came  to  a creek,  where  they  would 
find  many  people,  (the  chief  would)  always  be  asked, 
“Whence  do  you  come?”  — “I  am  going  home.  I am 
going  home  to  my  place.”  Thus  would  say  he  who  was 
being  asked.  So  they  went  homewards,  and  kept  on 
going.  They  had  almost  arrived.  They  were  always 
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Tsi6ii^"nx  wan  s^atsl^tc  waa^yn^nE.  “Oa^ntcyatc^  ants  tcE- 
nftc  xfntr”  — “Hu^^yaxan.  lY^tsistcin  hu^^yax,  ^1:41  txu 
tsima^st  ha^^qaq.”  Atsftc  waa^^  ants  hatc’a^yutnE.  wan 
tcaAa^tu^AE  ants  Lia^‘^6  Tcaitcftc  ants  Lir6.  Nfctcim 

5 sqa^k  Lfwatli  wa^'  ya^tsa.  s^a^tsa  tcaAa^tri‘nE  ants 
nla^^y  ni^ctcim  sqa%  Lkwatli  Ina^t.  CayucnaA  ants  tca^- 
xa^tu‘nE  ants  H hatc’fxam.  ‘‘QaAtcyanx  tE  tcEnftc 

xint?”  — “Hr6^yaxan.  Ya^k^sin  tcaqa^qa^Mi  ^^kn  s^as  qa^- 
haYtc  hknuts.  A^tsan  tE  tcEnktc  xint.  TsimaAtin  txu 
lo  ha^qa^q.”  S^atsktc  nlwa^n  ants  Liu^  wan  sqa'tEm  nalfk 
Tskklya  pkiaAx  ha^'  ants  tcEnktc  xint.  NakwaAatitx  ha^'. 


wan  tcPn.  Ha^^mut  kumfntc  taqa^^natkc  hkqu^  ants 
Lla^^^  Nfctcim  s^a^tsa  wYnwitsax.  TE^q^nx  xawaAx, 
4^nx  tlEmxifyutsmE  hi'qif.^  Atsftc  waaNam.  “AAkianl 
1 5 li  xauf  S^atsftc^nxan  ciANyuts.  A^tsanxan  ^^i^nxan  qatx 
ya^Na.”  Atsftc  waa^yusiiE  ants  kite  tcina^f 


Atsftc  wan  ataN.  S^atsftc  wYnwitsax  kite,  qa^ka^ntc 
kfnyaxa^n  ya^k^'s  tcaqa^^tc.  Sqa%  wan  kawa^f  S^atsftc 
waAwitsaxax  nictcima^mii.  S^a^tsa  xnf'^nE  wYnwitsaxax 
20  Lla^^k 


12.  The  Dreamer^  [A  I sea). 

Hite  qu^^t’yax  wTnwits.  CiAAyatlya  ya^Na.  Nictcftc 
ants  asik^,  tsim  s^A  ya^q^^‘yun.  A tsim  s^atsftc  cfnN- 

^ Evidently  meant  for  qa' ?itcyanx  whence  thou. 

The  last  two  sentences  contain  an  explanation  offered  by  the  narrator. 
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asked  thus;  “ h'rom  what  place  are  you  going  homewards?” 
— “I  got  lost.  I was  lost  in  the  ocean,  when  I just 
went  ashore  on  any  kind  of  a |)lace.”  Thus  he  said  when 
he  was  asked.  Now  at  last  he  was  cominor  to  his  home 
region.  (He  knew)  where  he  was  coming  to,  because  he 
had  come  there  frequently  for  a long  time.  That  is  why 
he  could  get  back  to  his  place,  because  he  had  always 
come  there.  The  region  that  had  been  approached  (by 
him)  on  his  way  home  (was  called)  Siuslaw  He  was 
asked,  “From  what  place  are  you  going  homewards?”  — 
“I  was  lost.  I was  spearing  a seal,  when  he  took  me 
far  out.  That  is  how  I (happen  to  be)  going  homeward. 
I had  just  gone  ashore  (on  I don’t  know  what)  kind  of 
a place.”  Thus  related  (the  man)  who  had  come  there. 
Then  he  started  out  again  from  there.  He  was  very  sorry 
as  he  was  going  homewards.  He  was  down-hearted. 

At  last  he  came  home.  All  (the  people  of)  that  village 
had  no  hair,  because  thus  old-timers  (used  to  do).  When- 
ever a)  relative  of  theirs  died,  they  would  cut  off  their 
hair."  (Then  the  returning  chief)  was  told  thus:  “We 
thought  you  had  died.  Thus  we  thought  of  you.  That  is 
why  we  cried  a great  deal.”  Thus  was  told  (each)  man 
who  had  come  home. 

Thus  only  (the  story  goes).  Thus  (it  happened  to  an)  old- 
timer,  whom  a seal,  being  speared  (by  him),  took  way  out 
(into  the  ocean).  Here  now  it  ends.  Such  was  the  custom 
of  old-timers.  Thus  old-timers  were  (in  the  habit  of)  doing. 

12.  The  Dreamer^  {A /sea). 

Long  ago  (there  lived  a)  man  who  was  (in  the  habit  of) 
dreaming  (constantly).  He  was  always  thinking  a great 

An  Alsea  myth  told  in  the  Eowei'  Umpqua  language.  The  narrator,  while 
retelling  this  story,  omitted  a number  of  important  details. 
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yat!ya.  “Wan  k^^na  ta^kin  s^atsktc  a^sfs.”  Nictcktc  ants 
asrn^  tsim  ya^q^^yun.  Ya^^^xa^  nla^^^  kite  yixa^yun.  Ya^'xa^ 
huterk^^  yixa^yun.  Wa*'  yikti^kma  ants  rJa^^y  taqa- 
nktx  hituYtc.  Lla^^^  pnkrk^^  ya^q^^^yun  h^yakc  ants  hu- 
tef/wi  11}  Llaya^  k!fna  ya^^Ya^  kite.  MEtcikc^tc  xwa^ka 
ants  Lla^^^i.  Ya^Ya^  xYnka^  nia^^k  Hiqlaka^^Yi  ants 

pEkrk'^^  xuYka'tc'^nx.  Ha^^mut  nla^^^  tE‘q  xukikayun. 


Stim  yoq^^‘yaVax  ^ kiqlak  ants  kite.  Haiknut  q!wkni 
ants  pEkrk"'^  Lla^^k  Halik^'  ants  kite  hldi^'^K  K!ix  tE‘q 
10  xukikayun  ants  pEkik'^^  lIsl^^K  Stimk  yaq^^‘yaVax  ants 
kite.  Waa^yutnE  ants  kite.  “ Ya^q^^kis^nx  ki^Ya.  ' Qnkx- 
ts^nx  xnk'^nisun,  takixan  kuterkk”  Stim  taks  ants  kite. 
KumiYte  yaksa,  ^k^nx  kaYitux  ants  pEku^^^  nla^^k  Ya^Ya^nx 
nieteamaiYat’a  kOteik^'^k  MnqlyUk'^i  L!a-^^\  “ Ya^q^^kisutsan- 


15  xan  kk^sa,  qnikxts^nx  xni'^nisun.”  Hank!  teikte  ka^' ^ ants 
kite  ants  kuteik'^^  ants  ya^q^^^ya.  Krk  yaYsae  nia^^^y 
kaYitux.  HaYitux  ants  pEkik"'^  Lla'^k  Ha^uwanx  wan 
ants  pEkrk^^  nla^^k  H s^atsike  waa^yutnE.  “OaYx^nx  ak'du 
H^nx  ya^q^kitux.  Ya^Ya^nxan  kuteik^,  kumknte^nxan  a^^Yik 
20  Tskkiyanxan  krYa.  S^aYsanxan  . xnk'''nE.”  Wa^'  ya^'xa^ 
kite,  ^k  kalrk^^  “Ya^q^kis^nx  kkYa.” 


TeiYta^^  nietea^^ 
nrk^^  ants  nla^^^ 


ants  kite,  Ikak'yiisnE.  S'aksa  xni^'- 
Ya^Ya^  nla^^^  tsiYIi.  Ya^^Ya^  nla^^^  pil- 


q^’tsYni  takakiik. 


kiqikni  takakiik,  tliyikni  takaYik. 


Nie- 


Literally,  kind  of  somewhere  (is)  his  mind. 


1 Eor  yaq’‘^ya'ivax. 


o 


deal.  W hatever  he  was  dreamino;  of,  he  always  saw  it 
(come  true).  So  thus  he  was  always  thinkino- : “I  (ruess 
it  is  as  1 dreamed  it.”  Whatever  he  dreamed  of,  he 
always  saw  it  (come  true).  (One  day  he  dreamed  that 
an  elk  took  him  to  a certain  ])lace.)  Me  saw  there  many 
])eople.  Me  saw  lots  of  fun  goiny^  on  there.  Although 
that  place  was  very  large,  still  it  was  always  full  of  people. 
And  that  man  saw  many  players  (engaged  in)  shinny- 
games.  And  somewhere  (else)  he  heard  many  people, 
(and,  looking,  he  saw  that)  the  heads  of  those  people 
were  kind  of  falling  (to  one  side).  Many  were  betting. 
Lots  of  dentalia  shells  those  shinny-players  had  as  their 
bets.  I'hev  were  betting  all  kinds  of  things. 

That  man  intended  to  go  there  and  look  on.  All  the 
shinny-players  (had  their  hair  tied  in)  knots.  Many  people 
were  shouting,  as  those  players  were  betting  all  kinds  of 
things.  • So  that  man  was  going  to  watch  there.  Me  was 
told,  “You  shall  always  watch  well,  (for)  you  too  will  do 
it,  as  we  here  play.”  The  man  kept  on  staying  there. 
Not  long  afterwards  they  were  going  to  finish  that  shinny- 
game.  They  played  many  different  games.  They  danced 
much.  “You  shall  keep  on  watching  us  well.  You  too 
will  do  it  (thus).”  That  man  was  kind  of  glad  as  he 
watched  those  games.  After  a while  it  was  going  to  end. 
Those  shinny-players  were  going  to  quit.  At  last  the 
shinny-players  quit,  and  he  was  told  thus  : “ At  night  you 
will  likewise  watch.  We  play  much,  we  do  not  sleep. 
We  are  very  glad  when  we  can  do  thus.”  Although 
many  were  the  people,  still  they  were  shouting,  “You 
keep  on  watching  carefully  !” 

Whatever  a person  did,  he  would  be  shouted  at.  Thus 
these  many  people  were  doing.  They  had  very  many 
arrows,  and  quivers  made  of  raccoon-hides,  and  quivers  made 
of  wildcat-hides,  and  quivers  made  of  bear-hides,  ddiey 
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tcama^^nat’E  hutcu^^^  L!a^‘'^L  MEqlyu^^^  L!a^‘^'.  S^anx  tsfkiya 
Llxikyun  hutcu^^\  a^nts^nx  tckha'tc  xwa^ka.  Stim  L!a^^^ 
hutcu^'''^  Tutkm  mEqiyO^^  L!a^^^  S^atsktc  waa^yu^nE 
ants  hitc.  “Kwinx  ya^tsac  L!a^^\  ^^l^nx  tca^xwitOx.”  Kumfntc 
5 histc  ha^'  ants  hitc.  “Ha^^mut^nx  wan  lakwa^ku^^n,  ta^nxan 
hutca^k  Ona^nxan  ya^q^^hisuts,  wa^'  ya^tsa.”  Atsktc  wa^a^- 
srknE  ants  hitc.  “Tca^xwltunx.”  wan  tca^xa^t  ants  hitc. 


XwiLlaA!  wan  ants  hitc.  Lxa^^p^st  tsxayu^'^^  xwIiJaA! 
ants  hitc.  Lxa^p^stya^‘tu  wan  tcPn  hitsfstc  ants  hitc. 
lo  Atsitc  waa^  ants  hitc.  “Wa^'  ya^tsa,  "In  ma^qlls.”  "1 
waa^a"n  ants  hitc  Lla^^h  “TEmu^tuxtci  natc  ha^^mut.  Yaq"‘- 
yk'^yutsatci  haya^mut,  nfctcimin  mEqlyaVax.”  "1  wan 
tEmiktx  hltcY"  ants  Lla^"'.  wan  mEqia^tx  hltcu^". 

wan  waa^  ants  hitc.  “ Mitkwftutsin  tsxay"wahvi.^  S^^a^tsanl 
15  xn^^'nls.  Wa^'  yYtsa  "In  s^a^tsa  xnk^nls.  Tsfklya  his 
tE‘q  tYkin  lakwa^kun.  Wa^'nl  k!exu^tc  Llaya^tc  xfntmis, 
xnf'^nlsltl.  Kumkntc^nl  qwatc  kiknlstits.  TE^qa"naYl 
ia^kwlsun,  s^a^tsa  hk^slnl  ha^'.”  Tsltu^"tc  ha^'  nla^^^  aYts’^nx 
tsfmqmatc.  "i^nx  wan  s^a^tsa  xnk^nE.  HPstc  ha^'.  Wa^'nx 
20  klexiktc  Llaya^tc  "t’^nx  xiYtma^st.  “Tckktci  hutcih^,  s^atsa^tci 
xnk'^nls.”  S^a^tsanx  aYts^nx  xkntma  k!exu^tc  niaya^tc. 
“Hayahnut  h^yatc  xnk'^nlsun,  tanxan  hutcu^wltl.”  Wa^'yYtsa 
"}^nx  s^a^tsa  xwI'^Yls.^  Tcknanx  wan  hltsfstc.  "l^nx  aL 
hutca^tc  hr^sa. 


25  Sqa^k  wan  hawa^k 


1 That  is,  “The  Sun  had  pity  on  me,  and  taught  me  how  to  play  shinny.” 


were  playing  different  games.  They  were  dancing,  d'hey 
knew  very  well  how  to  play,  those  whose  heads  were 
one-sided.  Many  played  there,  while  over  there  (across 
the  room)  many  danced.  And  that  man  was  told  thus : 
“After  a while  vou  will  ofo  back.”  That  man  was  not 
glad  (when  he  heard  this).  “You  have  obtained  now  (a 
knowledge  of)  all  (the  games  as)  we  play  them  here. 
We  will  watch  over  you  forever.”  Thus  the  man  was 
told  continually,  “You  will  have  to  go  back.”  Then  at 
last  that  man  went  back. 

So  that  man  returned.  Five  days  he  was  (on  his  way) 
going  back.  On  the  fifth  day  he  finally  came  back  to 
his  house,  and  said  thus : “ I shall  keep  on  dancing  for  a 
long  time.”  Then  he  said  to  many  people,  “Ye  all  will 
assemble  around  me.  Ye  all  will  watch  me,  for  I am 
going  to  dance.”  And  then  many  people  of  that  region 
came  together.  After  they  had  danced,  that  man  said, 
“The  Sun  had  pity  on  me.^  Thus  we  shall  keep  on  doing. 
We  shall  keep  on  doing  thus  forever.  I have  obtained 
(a  knowledge  of  some)  very  good  things.  Although  we 
shall  frequently  travel  everywhere,  we  shall  keep  on  doing 
(these)  our  (tricks).  No  one  will  ever  beat  us.  We  shall 
always  win  something,  so  that  we  shall  always  be  glad.” 
Many  of  those  his  people  were  glad.  So  then  they  did 
it  thus.  He  was  Mad.  Thev  beo^an  to  travel  around 
everywhere.  “Wherever  ye  play,  ye  will  keep  on  doing 
thus.”  Thus  they  were  travelling  around  everywhere. 
“All  people  will  keep  on  doing  it,  (just  as)  we  here  are 
about  to  play  our  games.”  Thus  they  kept  on  doing 
(travelling  about)  for  a long  time."  Finally  they  returned 
home,  for  now  they  were  playing  well. 

There  now  it  ends. 

- For  example,  they  visit  many  villages,  where  they  play  shinny,  winning  from 
their  opponents  all  kinds  of  valuables. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS. 

13.  How  A Wife  was  obtained  [^Loiver  Umpqua). 

WaTwitsaxax  Lla^yax.  KumiAtc  txu  qmtcunyaT  hitc. 
TExmfl'ma  Llxu^yuAE  ya^Na4c  t!amc.  S^a^tsa  xnP'''nriAE 
waAwits,  ya^Na^c  t!amc  hitc.  Hatc’PyusnE.  “NictcPtc^nx 
ha^U  SiA^xyuItxanx  t!amc.”  KiF  yaTsa  wHwiI  ants  ha- 
3 tc’a^yultx  ha^\  “ Kumf ntc^nx  txu  tIuhaAiItxanx  t!arnc.” 

S^atsPtc  hatc’a^yuAE  ants  tExmil’ma  ya^Na4c  t!amc.  H 
wan  wilwa^^  ants  tExmPPma.  ‘‘NictcPtcin  tEx  na  wa'aU? 
TsaMtci  trPha  sfn^xyun,  ^Itci  hatc’a^yul  ha^',  nictci4c  ^ ha^\ 
Kumfntcin  na  nictcPtc  waA4  pElPtc  s^a^Ma.”  AtsiTc  waa^^ 
10  ants  tExmfPma.  “ Hatc’a^yunatci,  tsaTtci  sfnNyaxa^4i  Htci 
hatc’a^yun.”  AtsPtc  waa^^  ants  tExmi^Pma.  H wan  s^atsPtc 
waa^yusnE.  “Ha^3  waTxan  ^ hatc’a^'^un.” 


^4  wan  liatc’i^yusnE  ants  qiutciPni.  “NictcPtcinx  ha^'? 
TExm^^wa4iinx  si4iNyuts.  AtsPtc  waa^4x  taTinx  mita. 

1 A4sanxan  tE  hatc’a^yuts  qna.”  Kr4  nictciTc  wHwiI  ants 
qmtcrPni,  ha4c’yaxa%x  ha^'  ants  qlutcrPni.  “KumfntHnx 
txu  lakwaA^'.  TuhaA^Tix  yaAxa.”  AtsPtc  waa^yusiiE  ants 
qiutcrPni.  KumiAtc  txu  laTwIs  qiutcfPni  wa4iwits.  Tuha^- 
yusnE.  HPq!a  waxa^yusimE  aAts^tc  mita  ants  qliitciPni, 


' Contracted  from  n'ictci' tc^ac. 


2 Contracted  from  ‘■cva' n^nxan. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS. 


13.  How  A W^iFK  WAS  OBTAINED  [Lozuer  l^l}lpq2td). 

(In  the  days  of  the)  first  settlers  a man  did  not  obtain 
a wife  for  nothing*.  (Suppose)  it  were  known  that  a certain 
old  man  had  many  children.  Then  thus  it  was  done 
long*  ago  to  a man  who  had  many  children.  He  would 
be  asked,  “What  do  you  think?  Your  child  is  wanted.” 
He  whose  opinion  was  asked  would  not  answer  for  a long 
while.  “Your  child  won’t  just  be  bought  of  you  (cheaply).” 
Fhus  that  old  man  who  had  many  children  would  be  asked. 
Idien  at  last  that  old  man  would  answer,  “ I wonder  what 
I shall  say ! If  ye  want  to  buy  her,  ask  her  what  she 
thinks.  I will  not  say  anything  (without  having)  first 
(talked  to)  her.”  Thus  that  old  man  would  say,  “Ye  ask 
her ; since  ye  want  (to  buy)  her,  ye  (will  have  to)  ask  her.” 
Thus  that  old  man  would  say.  Then  at  last  he  would 
be  told,  “All  right!  we  are  going  to  ask  her  now.” 

So  finally  that  woman  would  be  asked,  “What  is  your 
opinion  ? A man  wants  you.  Your  father  has  been 
telling  us  all  the  time  (to  ask  you).  That  is  why  we  are 
asking  you.”  That  woman  would  not  answer  anything 
(at  first),  the  woman  who  was  asked  her  opinion.  “You 
will  not  just  be  bought  (cheaply) : you  will  be  bought 
with  a great  deal  (of  valuables).”  Thus  that  woman  would 
be  told.  (In  the  days  of)  long  ago  a woman  was  never 
just  obtained  (cheaply).  She  used  to  be  bought.  The 
father  of  such  a woman  would  be  given  dentalia  shells,  — 
very  pretty,  long  (strings  of)  dentalia  shells.  (No  matter) 
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tsi^klya  his  hatca^t  hhq!a.  Tci^nt^tc  yakxa^^  tE^qtc  ants  qiu- 
tcfhni,  H ha^^mut  waxaYimE.  Atsktc  waa^yuhiE  ants  qTutcihni. 
wan  whwa^^  Lna^Vitc  ants  hitc  mfnqllnrhnE  tsax^^ 
wan  wllwa^^  ants  qiutcu^ni.  Kumi^ntc  txu  wflwil. 


5 S^a^tsa  xm'^nhyusnE.  Kumfntc  txu  la^kwil  qlutcikni 
wa^nwitsax.  Tuha^yusnE  tskklya  ya^^xa.  S^atsktc  wa^n- 
witsax  nictcima^mwax.  Hitc  sfnLxya  qiutcu^nya,  s^a^tsa 
xni'^ni^yusnE.  Sqa^k  wan  ata^s  hawa^k  Oiutcna^^  hitc, 
ya^'xa^  tE‘q  waxa^yutsmE.  S^atsi^tc  wan  ata^s. 


14.  Invocation  for  Rain  {Lower  Urnpqud). 


10 


15 


20 


Klu^winaHx  Lia^^C  Ya^'xa^  u^Iti  iJayrks.  NYqutyax 

Lia^^y  klu^wina^^  Krv  nkctca  qa^tc^ll  ants  Lla^^C 

PYku  ataY  qatcu^^txa^tnE.  Haya^mut  h^yatc  qatciF^txa^n. 
Wa^'  ya^'xa^  hitc,  H sqa^'k  qatciT^tx.  Tckwa  klu^wina^k 
Ku‘  nfctca  tcaitcihc  nPctcil  ants  tiyik^^C  Oa^Cxa^Y  kiu^wi- 
niyfks  qatc^natY^'  ants  hitc  Lia^^h  H wan  tExmika^mi 
Llxu^yun  ants  wYnwitsaxax  nictcima^mri.  tquIkyusnE 

ants  tcixnknE,  tquIiyusnE  a'kdu  ants  tsxiknpLi.  Lana- 
tlkyusnE,  “TcixnihiE,  tcixnknE,  hfn^klitsx  Wa^a^s 

tE  moduptsinisla!  ^ Hfn^klitsxats  cla^^M  Nakwa^yatyanxan, 
iiEqih^txanxan  ya^Ya.”  wan  lanatlkyusiiE : ‘‘TcixnknE, 
tcixnfnE,  hfn^klitsx  'Lla^^M  Moduptsinisla  ^ hfn^kiitsxats 


’ Alsea  term  for  coyote. 


how  (large)  the  number  of  relatives  of  that  woman,  all 
(of  them  would  be)  given  something.  And  after  the  woman 
was  told  thus,  she  would  agree.  When  the  man  (who 
wanted  a wife  was  a)  kind  of  rich  man,  she  would  be 
bought  in  exchange  for  slaves.  Then  she  would  (readily) 
assent,  lor  a woman  in  those  days  did  not  assent  for  nothing. 

Thus  it  used  to  be  done.  An  old-timer  did  not  obtain 
a woman  for  nothiiu^.  She  would  have  to  be  bou^Tt  with 
a very  great  deal  (of  valuables').  Such  was  the  custom 
of  the  old-timers.  When  a man  wanted  a woman,  it 
would  be  done  thus.  Now  here  only  it  ends.  When  a 
man  married,  he  had  to  give  away  many  of  his  valuables. 
Thus  only  (was  it  done). 

14.  Invocation  for  Rain  i^Lower  Unipqttd). 

(Suppose  the)  ground  were  covered  with  ice,  and  that 
there  were  much  snow  on  the  ground.  (Suppose)  it  were 
very  cold,  and  ice  (had  appeared).  (At  such  a time)  the 
people  were  not  able  to  drink  (water).  They  could  drink 
(water)  from  the  well  only.  All  people  had  to  drink  from 
it.  Although  many  were  the  people,  still  they  had  to 
drink  there.  But  then  ice  would  begin  to  appear  on  the 
water  (of  the  river) ; and  those  who  lived  there  could  not 
go  anywhere.  Along  the  surface  of  the  ice  those  many 
people  (were  forced  to)  go.  But  then  (at  such  times  some) 
old  man  would  know  that  (ancient)  custom  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  past.  (He  would  tell  of  it  to  his  people.) 
And  Coon  would  be  shouted  at,  and  Coyote  likewise  would 
be  shouted  at.  He  would  be  called  by  name,  “Coon, 
Coon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  come  down) ! Speak  to  Coyote  ! 
You  two  cause  your  (dual)  rain  (to  descend)!  We  are  in 
straits,  we  are  very  cold.”  Then  (again)  he  would  be 
called  by  name:  “Coon,  Coon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  descend)! 
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^’1  wan  hi'n^klya  Haya^mut  h'yatc  ha^nini- 

tiun.  S^a^tsa  ^la^^x  tqulkyusnE,  wan  hin^klya^^tx  L!a^^\ 
S^^a^tsa  H tqulrk^nE  ants  tkwa^myax  ants  inq!a^ak 


Sqa%  wan  hawa^k 


Smit’ui^  wan  sqa’k. 


Ta^kin  Eixu^yun. 


15.  Description  of  a Shinny  Game  {Alsea). 


5 OiunEma^^  Lia^^^  pEku^ya  xacla^^  L!a^‘^E  K!lx  tE‘q  xacla^- 
yu‘nE  ya^^xa.  TskLli  iJa^^^  xaLla^yutnE.  S^^a'tsanx 
xnfwnE  tE  Lla^^^  tlyrk^E  PakwaDx  hitcik'^  tE  Lla^^C  K!lx 
tE‘q  A xunha^yu‘nE  ants  pakw^a^^tx  hltcu^^^  WaanaVlsa^^x 
ants  m^a^ti.  “Hp^sans  hu^tds.  Hu^tcyans/  ^Ins  his  hu^tcis. 
10  Atsktdnx  wa^a’sitl  tsfmqma.”  Atsktc^ax  waana^wa  aAtsux 
hkq!ya  pakwaVax.  WDwIs  ants  “His  wan 

tskklya.  Alqa^tdns  Liaya"  tak  a^tsanl  kumiAtc  ml'k!a‘na 
sin^xna^vls,  hiktcyank”  ” Atsktc'^^ax  waanawa^^  a^ntsux  pa- 
kwaVax  hfqlya.  Hiq!aha^^'ni  ants  xuhiha^  ha^^tsi.  AtsPtd^'ax 
15  waanawa^^  a^ntsux  hkqlakyax  p^kwa^^t.^  K!ix  tE^q  A xuAha^' 
hawa^yCknE.  PEsaA  L!a^^^  xu'nha^  hawa^yu‘nE  ants  pu- 
kwa^^  Lia^^E  S'^a^tsa  xnP'^nis  ants  cla^^^  aAts^nx  pukwa^k 
Watc  L!xu^yun  Lxatu^'^k  A s’^a  tsi^klya  kuniktswa  pEkrP^^s 
Llayak  S^a^tsanx  xnl'^na^^  ahits^nx  tEmpPyax.  Oa^Lxisun 
20  wan  aAts^nx  s^a^tsa  xnP'^'nE.  K!lx  tE‘q  xunha^yrPnE. 
Oahtc  Lla^^^  A xunha^yu‘nE  ants  pukwaHx  ^ hitcu^^E  S*^a^- 


^ Contracted  from  hu' icyaxa7is.  ^ Contracted  from  Jin' tcyaxa?il. 

8 Evidently  an  Alsea  participial  form  in  -f. 

4 pukwa'  for  pakwa>'.  ^ For  pahiva'-' ix. 
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(You  and)  Coyote  cause  )’e  your  (dual)  rain  (to  descend)!” 
d'lien  at  last  it  would  rain.  All  people  believed  in  (the 
efhcacy  of  this  formula).  Thus  they  two  would  be  invoked, 
until  it  would  commence  to  rain.  Jdius  it  was  shouted, 
whenever  (ice)  closed  up  the  rivers. 

\ow  there  it  ends.  It  is  the  finish,  ddius  1 know  it. 

15.  Description  ok  a Shinny  Game  [A/sea). 

In  the  winter-time  people  make  many  shinny-sticks. 
All  kinds  of  things  are  made  in  great  (quantities).  Many 
arrows  are  made.  Thus  the  people  do.  (Suppose)  many 
people  are  playing  shinny.  Then  all  kinds  of  things 
are  bet  by  those  who  play  shinny.  Then  the  two  chiefs 
(of  the  two  opposite  teams)  continually  say  to  each  other, 
“We  two  will  play  well.  While  playing,  we  two  will  play 
well.  Thus  each  of  you  keep  on  saying  to  your  people.” 
Thus  they  two  say  to  each  other,  — those  two  who  are 
about  to  begin  to  play  shinny.  The  other  (chief)  always 
assented.  “Now  it  is  verv  trood.  We  two  live  at  one 
(and  the  same)  place,  that  is  why  we  shall  not  desire  to 
abuse  each  other  when  we  play.”  Thus  they  two  say  to 
each  other,  — those  two  who  are  about  to  begin  to  play 
shinny.  Nothing  but  dentalia  shells  they  bet,  for  thus 
they  had  said  to  each  other,  — those  two  who  had  started 
to  play  shinny.  All  kinds  of  bets  are  made.  Many 
salmon-spears  are  taken  as  bets  when  they  play  shinny. 
The  people  who  play  shinny  are  doing  thus  habitually. 
He  who  knows  how  to  run,  that  one  always  beats  (the 
people)  badly  in  a shinny-game.  Thus  they  do  whenever 
they  come  together.  Finally  those  who  act  thus  count 
(their  winnings).  All  kinds  of  things  had  been  put  up 
as  bets.  Many  knives  were  bet  when  the  people  played 
shinny.  Such  was  the  custom  (of  the  people)  belonging 
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tsatc  nictcima^m^^  wa^nwitsaxax.  ^i^nx  wan  ku^^nawa^^ 

Waa^^mxu^sa^^x  s^'atsktc.  “Hr^sans  hu^tcis.  Kumkntc^ns 
mkk!a‘na  huktcls,  hiktcyans.”  ^ Ya^tsac  Lla^^^  ^^l^nx  wan 
hawa^^ 


5 S^atsktc  wan  ataY.  Sqa^k  wan  ataY  hawa^k 

1 6.  How  A SiusLAW  House  was  built,  and  the  Food 
TtiE  SiusLAW  ATE  [Lower  Umpqtio). 

Oa^wa^a^nx  ta\  H^nx  xaiJa^^tx  hitsku  Rqe^^yusnE  ants 
Lla^^k  H Hqfaqa^^Yltc  hitsku  H skwaha^yuitx  tEqyu^^  ants 
hltskk  Hawa^Ytyax,  H k!ix  tE‘q  skwaha^yusnE  qa^winti. 
H qa^^x  ma^tcun  tEqyik^tc  ants  hitskk  Su^quk’ax  ants 
ro  hitsH  xaLikyusnE.  Hawa^Ytyax,  H tkwlha^yusnE.  Tkwiha^- 
yukx  qaw^^ntkyuwitc  ants  hitskk  S^a^tsanx  taL  Oa^haYtc 
qa^^Yuntc  Liha^^tx  hitcu^^U  Klknwat  ants  Lla^^^  ants  hitsk^ 
tckkyax  Liha^^  tE  hitc.  SikqiUt’ax  xaLlkyusnE  ants  hitsku 
S’^aksanx  taU  Alqa^tc  Llaya^  H cln^^x  hitsH  xaula^yiknE 
15  La^pqa^t’ax.  S^a^tsa  tiyik'^^  tE  hitc  waYwitsaxax  Lla^^L 
K!exu^  Llaya^  s^a^tsa  tiyik'^’L  Oa^tltc  tlyu^''’^  H ak'du  s^a^tsa. 


Lku  Ikikakc  qa^Ytc^nx  tak  ^l^nx  ya^Yakc  IktlaU  Llxiki- 
stc^nx  ants  It’ka^  H^nx  ya^Ya  ad’du.  ^d^nx  ktia^yun  qlik- 
nEm.  ^Fnx  ktla^yun  tE  ya^Ya.  S^a^tsanx  xnk'^iiE  qiuYEm 
2C  ants  tiyu^^L  Kwln  ad'du  H^nx  ktia^yun  qiYnEm.  H ts!yanx 


’ Contracted  from  hit' tcyaxans. 


to  the  past,  h'inally  they  (the  betters)  would  win.  And 
the  two  (chiefs)  would  keej)  on  saying  to  each  other, 
“We  two  habitually  will  i)lay  fair.  WA  two  will  never 
]day  roughly  while  we  are  ])laying.”  After  a while  they 
would  quit. 

Now  thus  only  it  was.  Now  there  only  it  ends, 

1 6.  How  A SiusLAW  House  was  built,  and  the  Food 
THE  Stuslaw  ate  {Lozver  Umpqttd). 

(Suppose  some  Siuslaw)  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  were  (going  to)  build  their  house.  (Then  first)  the 
ground  would  be  dug  out.  Houses  were  made  of  some 
kind  of  boards.  Then  the  frame  of  that  house  would  be 
stood  up.  As  soon  as  (that  frame)  began  to  be  ready, 
then  all  kinds  of  things  would  be  placed  on  both  sides ; 
and  on  top  (of  the  dug-out  place  [?])  they  would  place  the 
frame  of  that  house.  (The  boards  of)  that  house  would  be 
fixed  so  as  to  join  and  when  (the  walls)  were  almost 
ready,  they  would  be  covered  with  earth.  That  house 
would  be  covered  with  earth  on  all  of  its  sides.  Thus  they 
lived.  In  passing  out,  people  (would  climb)  way  up,  for 
many  of  the  houses  had  ladders  whereon  the  people  passed 
out.  (Sometimes  two  or  more)  houses  would  be  joined 
together.  Thus  they  lived.  On  one  place  three  houses 
would  be  built  adjoining  (one  another).  Thus  the  people 
belonging  to  the  past  lived.  Everywhere  they  lived  thus. 
And  those  who  lived  across  the  river  would  do  likewise. 

Whenever  they  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
the  bay,  they  had  lots  of  food.  They  had  dried  salmon, 
and  likewise  (dried)  fern-roots,  which  they  ate  during  the 
winter.  They  ate  fern-roots  (mostly).  Thus  the  people 
did  during  the  winter.  Tidewater-weeds  likewise  they  ate 
in  the  winter.  And  skunk-cabbage,  too,  was  eaten  in  the 
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a^l'du  ^tla^yCdnE  qir/nEiii.  ad’du  PtlayidnE. 

S^adsatc  lid!a^  wadiwitsaxax  Lla^yax.  Ha^'kii^  Eia^^^ 
Ptla^yrknE,  ^d  hims  ad’du  }'t!a^yu‘nE.  ^d  ad'dii  qodiiin 
Ptla^yrdnE.  OiidnEm  pidsisya  ha'qa^^  ants  hamPdci, 

5 ya^^^xa^tc  tl^yas’^'yCd''’^  hawa‘^  qirdnEm,  ants  hamPdci  ha^qa^d 
Wa^'  ya^^xa^  ants  hitc,  ^d  ha^diiut  hamitcid  i^kwa^d  ^d  s^a- 
tsa  ^d  histc  ha^'  hawa^dx  ants  tiyTk^'q  ants  hamk'tci  hak|a^^, 
ni^ctcim  tlksadianx  litladvax.  Wadiwitsax  hidcax  tskkiya 
yikt,  ants  hamkdci  ha^qa^d  S^adsatc  nictcima^mu  wa^n- 
lO  witsax  hidcax. 


Wadiwitsaxax  hidcax  nictcima^mutcd  M^yo^k^s  ta^^yax 
Llayad  S^'adsa  id!a^^  tE  ta^^yax.  OlExa^yuwitita^  ^d  tqa^'- 
witc  taya^d  Haidnut  tqa^^^wltc  taya^dx  hitcrk'''\  ^d  hda^^anx 
xaya^d  Olutcudii  d mikik^^  d’la^ad  S^adsanx  kkwa^dx 

15  kd!ad  LxwIyLEdxanx  k’kad  Stim  taya^^  nla^^^  tqa^^dvi. 
Tclk  hawa^^  ants  It’kay  ^d^'^nx  qaditca^d  Tsfmqmatc 
paLnidx,  tqa^^widcyanx  ^ qadia^ntc.  Tsdia^yunanx  ants  Lim- 
na^dp  ^d^nx  LxCkyutsmE.  Owatc  Lixrkyun  paEark'^'i  ^d  s^adsa 
xaP'^^nE.  Yadxadx  kt!a^  ^d  tcExwa^d  S^adsa  xiik'^^nE  Lla^^d 
20  ^d^aix  qa^ditc  tEm^'wa'd  Ya^dxa^  kite  tiyfk''''^  L!a"‘^i  stIm. 
OmdiEm  ^d  hadja^'  hamkdci.  VVa^'  yaYxa^  hitc,  ^d  tEm^Hva^^ 
sqa^k,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  haml^dci.  S^^atsa  xiik'^'iiE  wYn- 
witsaxax  nla^^^  hideax.  S^^adsa  xnk"nE  tE  tlyu'^'’^  nla^^E 
PictcEmaVax  hlq!ya^^,  ^d  ht!a^dx  hitefk'^^  laq^Hvaad  S^adsa 
25  tiyik'^'^  Lia^^^  waYwits. 


Sqa%  wan  hawa‘d 


' The  following  was  offered  as  an  amplification  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
" Contracted  from  tqa’Hvl' tcyaxarix . 


winter-time ; also  kinnikinnick-l^erries  were  eaten.  Sucli 
was  the  food  of  the  peo]jle  belonging-  to  the  past.  Lots 
ot  mussels  were  eaten,  and  also  clams  were  eaten,  and 
likewise  (piahogs.  XAdten  in  the  winter  a whale  came 
ashore  from  the  ocean,  then  they  stored  up  (made  ready) 
lots  of  its  grease,  — in  the  winter,  when  a whale  came 
ashore.  No  matter  how  many  the  ])eople  were,  still  all 
obtained  (some  of  the  fat  of  the)  whale.  That  was  why 
those  people  became  glad  whenever  a whale  came  ashore, 
because  they  (knew  that  they)  w^ere  going  to  eat  grease, 
d'o  the  people  living  long  ago 'it  was  a very  great  (boon) 
when  a whale  came  ashore.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the 
])eople  living  long  ago. 

Idle  custom  of  the  people  living  long  ago  was  such.^ 
In  the  beginning  they  lived  at  (a  certain)  place.  Thus 
they  ate  wdien  they  lived.  During  the  salmon  season 
they  lived  up  the  river.  All  people  lived  (then)  up-stream, 
catching  salmon.  Many  women  cut  (open  the)  salmon. 
Thus  they  used  to  obtain  food.  They  used  to  dry  salmon 
right  there  where  they  lived,  up-stream.  When  the 
salmon  was  gone  (ready),  then  they  went  (back)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Some  of  their  people  hunted  habit- 
ually, having  gone  far  up  the  river.  They  killed  elk, 
and  dried  their  (killed  game).  Whoever  knew  how'  to 
hunt  did  it  thus.  When  their  food  (accumulated)  greatly, 
they  w^ent  back.  Thus  many  did.  Then  they  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Many  people  lived  there.  In 
the  winter,  whale  (sometimes)  came  ashore.  No  matter 
how  many  were  the  people,  still  they  would  assemble 
there  when  a whale  came  ashore.  Thus  people  living 
lonor  aofo  did.  ddius  did  those  who  lived  there.  When 

o o 

summer  was  about  to  commence,  then  people  used  to  eat 
herring.  Thus  they  lived  long  ago. 

Now^  there  it  ends. 
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17.  Setting  Traps  for  Elk  (^Lower  Umpqua 


WTnwitsax  Lla^yax  ilqa^yOsnE  ants  Lia^^y  tcik  txaTtc 
ants  Linina^‘q.  XTtsIu  hitc  liqa^k  Tcik  ante  }qa^^‘tu 
L°wa^^  txa'nktc,  H stimk  ikia^yusiiE  ants  nla^^^  Oanistcktc 
ilqa^yusnE  yfkta.  XTtslu  kite  iJxu^yun  s^aksa.  Wa^' 

5 yTtsa  ^^la^^x  s^a^tsa  xnk'^nE  aTtsux  ya^fqa^n  ants  L!a^^^ 
Kumfntcux  yTtsa  xfkxcitx  ^ akitsTcx^^  ^ yalqaX^.  Ha^^^a^- 
nkyusa^x  wan  aTtsux  yak]  iJayak  KumiTte'^^ax  txu  a^kq 
xkkxcyun  s^aksa.  Tckkyac  Lla^^^  ^la^^x  xik'xcyun  xTtsIun. 
Xaksiuntc  yTxa^^  akitsTcx^  ^ yalqaX^E  KfT  yTtsac  Lla^^* 
10  ha^^'^a^nkyus  aTtsux  yakqa^^n  ants  Lla^^E  S^aksa 

xnk^nE  ants  nla^^^  tiyik'^^  waTwitsax. 


1 Mistaken  use  of  the  modal  -Ux.  Should  have  been  xi' I'xcyutsinE. 

2 By  metathesis  for  a' ntsHca^‘x. 
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17-  Setting  Traps  for  Elk  [Locuer  Umpqua). 


People  living-  long  ago  used  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground 
where  an  elk  (left)  its  imprint.  (Sometimes)  two  people 
dug  a hole.  Wherever  a log  lay  across  (the  road,  in 
a position)  similar  (to  that  of  elk-)tracks,  there  a hole 
would  be  dug  in  the  ground.  It  would  be  dug  very  deep. 
Two  men  (It  took  to)  know  (how  to  do  it)  thus.  Eor  a 
long  time  those  two  who  dug  the  hole  in  the  ground 
did  it  thus.  Then  not  long  afterwards  they  two  fixed 
their  (dual)  hole.  At  last  they  two  finished,  those  two 
who  were  digging  a hole  in  the  ground.  Not  just  one 
hole  they  two  made  this  way.  Sometimes  they  two  would 
make  four  holes.  Then  the  number  of  their  (dual)  holes 
would  be  four.  Not  long  afterwards  they  two  would 
finish,  those  two  who  were  dio-o-in^  holes  in  the  i^round. 
Thus  many  people  living  long  ago  (were  in  the  habit 
of)  doing. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


1 8.  The  Skunk  and  the  Screech-Owe  (I.ower  Umpqua). 

f.klanuT^'  T pinqa^k  WiTxa^Mi  tsiTIya  tE  pEnfs.  WmEx- 
naVa^Ux,  qaw^Hitftc'^ax  win^xnaVa.  Ekianikk^^  niEqla^^tx 
ha^kjmas  LiyaVa.  Tsfkiya  wi^ixa^Ti  ants  pEnks  Iklan^HvaT^U 
Ekianfkk^^  pinqaya^  xaula^^  hituTc.  hitc  ants 

5 plna^k  Ek!an^waT^^  wiTxa^^n  ants  pEnfs.  Llxikyun  mkk!a 
tsFk!ya.  LixrkyOn  hksa  Iklan^waT^^  ants  pEnfs.  Ena^^^'"^ 
hitc  Iqaqa^'txa^n  pEiia^s,  s'^a  ^ Lixrkyun  Iklan^waT^. 


Lklanikk^^  yaAE‘yun  aTtsux  niEqla^^tx  ants  pEni's  xa^ts!^^- 
wa^^x."  Tcanhatkmxutxa^^x  q"Lkmt  ants  pEnks.  s^atsF- 


lo  tc'^'ax  waanaVa. 


PeiiFs  pEiktc  iklanUkk^^  limnktc.  H mEq!a^^tx  ha^'q- 
mas  LiyaSva  tE  iklanuT^^  Ena^^^'^'^  hitc  plna^h  H Lii^lun 
ants  q!^Ta%Ex.  H yahsa  s^ahsyax  ants  Iklanikk^^  waak 
“KumiTtc^^nx  pfna^k  Eqakjanx  siT'xya.”  S^^atsFtc  waa^' 
15  ants  IklanfkEu  i\nts  phia'st  cFnUxyatlya  aqaAvax. 
s^atsktc  waa^  ants  Iklanikk^U  “ KumiTtc^nx  phia^k  Eqakja^nx 
ataT.  Eqakjanx  sfn^xya.”  CFn^xyatlya  ants  hitc  aqa'wax. 
TsiTi^'^ax  s^atsiAc  H waa^^  aqaVa"x.^ 
pEnks  tskkiya^^x  xafk  sihi^xyun  ants  plnaAt. 


^ Should  have  been  s^‘'a^'na. 

“ The  sudden  introduction  of  two  skunks  instead  of  one  could  not  be  explained. 


Il^AGMKX^rS. 


1 8.  'Fhe  Skunk  and  the  Screecii-Owl  [^Loiver  Umpqua). 

Screech-Owl  was  dancing  the  medicine-dance.  She  was 
very  much  afraid  of  the  Skunk.  They  two  (Screech-Owl 
and  Skunk)  feared  each  other,  mutually  they  feared  each 
other.  Screech-Owl  was  continuallv  dancinof  alono^side  of 
the  hre.  Screech-Owl  was  very  much  afraid  of  that  Skunk. 
She  was  (trying)  to  cure  a man  by  means  of  the  medicine- 
dance.  He  who  was  sick  was  a rich  man.  Screech-Owl  was 
afraid  of  that  Skunk,  for  she  knew  he  was  very  bad.  Screech- 
Owl  knew  that  Skunk  very  well.  Skunk  was  continually 
breaking  wind  at  the  rich  man,  and  Screech-Owl  knew  that. 

Screech-Owl  saw  that  those  two  Skunks  " were  contin- 
ually dancing.  They  two  were  clubbing  each  other’s 
anuses,  saying  thus. 

Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and  Screech-Owl  second ; and 
Screech-Owl  was  continually  dancing  near  the  fire.  A 
rich  man  was  sick,  and  (Screech-Owl)  was  fanning  the  ashes. 
She  did  thus  for  a long  time,  and  said  (to  the  sick  man), 
“You  are  not  sick,  you  want  to  pass  wind.”  Thus  Screech- 
Owl  said ; and  that  sick  man  was  continually  thinking  of 
running  away.  Then  (again)  Screech-Owl  said  thus:  “You 
are  not  sick.  Your  passing  of  wind  only  (ds  sick).  You 
want  to  pass  wind.”  (Still)  that  man  was  continually 
thinking  of  running  away.  Always  they  two  (Screech-Owl 
and  the  sick  man)  were  saying  thus,  — that  they  two 
were  going  to  run  away,  for  that  Skunk  and  another  one 
desired  very  much  that  that  sick  man  should  die. 


^ Contracted  from  aqa'waxa"x. 
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Oatc^'^na^wa^^x  ^ Iklan^^wa^k^^  ants  p?nakst.  Hma^'^un  ants 
phia^st  ?k!an^^wa^k^.  Tcik  ants  klalatu^^^  sqe^^k'^'ax  qatc^iia^- 
wa^^x.  Aqa^qa^^x  qa^tc^nta^x.  Tcik  ants  nla^^^  tEm^ik^^ 
ya^^Aa^  kite,  qa^tc^nta^^x  sqa^ktcftc.  Lkuwa'^^x  sqa^k, 

5 tcik  ants  klalatik^  ya‘^Aa^  kite.  Yuwa^yun  ya^Aa^  ants 
q!akl  ants  klalatik'^^  Lirkwa^x  sqa%.  Sqa%  LiAitux  ants 
pimks^ax.  ^^la^^x  tsinaA^yultx  q^^iYmt.  XaAituxa^^x  ^^la^x 
tekwate  kakwaA^  ants  pEnksk 


19.  Coyote  and  the  Two  Otter- Women  ^ 

[Lower  Umpqua). 

XiTtmanx  ti'mwak  Cfn^xyatiya  ka^tekte  ants  TsxiknpLi. 
10  “Tskklya^^x  kis  qiOtcuTi.  TckntaHc'^ax  kis  miAk’la^  aT- 
tsux  qiutcrkni.”  ts’ims  s^atskte  ciTExyat!ya  ants  TsxuTpLi. 
“Tu  yakla^^kii  qiiitcikni  tskk!ya  kis  qintcikni.”  ts’ims 
s^atskte  ckriXyatiya.  “ KlexTtc^nxan  nlaya'^tc  ka^^q^nxan 
xkntmitux.  Pitca^tc^nxan  Iqatuwlyrks.  S^Wtsa^^xiln  xniyu- 
1 5 ni^^yun.  S^a^tsa^Yxin  yixa^yul  mkck’lakc'^ax.  Pitca^ya^^x 
iqatuwiyiks,  ants  qintcikni,  4n  ya'qikykka'^x  mkck’lak 
S^^a^tsa^^xin  xniyunk'^yun.”  S^atskte  ckn^xyatlya.  Tcik  ants 
yiktkkma  iqa^^ku,  s’^a^Xa^^x  pitca^^  akitsux  qintcikni,  s^a^tsa^^x 
yixa^yik  mkck’la^  ants  qintcnkii. 


20  XiTtanx.  Tskklya^^x  siki^xynn  ants  qintcikni.  ‘‘Tci'nta^Hi 


1 Contracted  from  qatc^na'waxa-Lx. 

2 The  informant  could  not  recollect  the  rest  of  this  story. 


So  they  two,  wScreech-Owl  and  that  sick  man,  intended 
to  go  away.  Screech-Owl  was  going  to  carry  that  sick 
man.  ddiey  two  intended  to  go  there,  where  the  fair 
(was  going  on).  So  they  two  started,  and  ran  away, 
ddiey  two  went  there,  where  there  was  an  assembly  of 
many  people,  ddien  they  two  came  there,  where  a big 
time  was  had  by  many  jieople.  ddiose  who  (participated 
in)  that  good  time  were  collecting  much  pitch.  So  they 
two  arrived  there,  (and  heard  that)  those  two  Skunks 
were  going  to  come  there.  (Moreover,  they  were  told 
that)  their  anuses  (those  of  the  two  Skunks)  were  to  be 
scorched,  (and  that  as  soon  as)  the  two  Skunks  died,  they 
two  would  be  thrown  into  the  water." 

[9.  Coyote  and  the  d'wo  Otter- Women 

(Lower  Umpqua). 

d'hey  ^ were  travelling  together ; and  Coyote  was  con- 
tinually thinking  to  himself,  “Very  pretty  are  the  two 
ivomen.  Whichever  of  these  two  women  habet  pulchram 
vulvam,  (this  one  I will  marry).”  ddius  Coyote  was  con- 
tinually thinking  to  himself.  “ddiat  smaller  woman  is  a 
very  pretty  woman.”  Thus  he  was  always  thinking  to 
himself.  “We  will  travel  to  each  place  (that  is  away  from 
the)  shore.  We  shall  be  going  over  logs.  Thus  I will 
do  it  to  them  (dual).  Thus  I shall  see  their  (dual)  vulvas. 
Whenever  these  two  women  step  over  a log,  then  I shall 
look  at  their  (dual)  vulvas.  dTus  I shall  do  it  to  them 
(dual).”  dTus  he  was  always  thinking.  Wherever  there 
was  a very  large  log  and  those  two  women  stepped  over 
it,  he  would  see  the  vulvas  of  those  two  women. 

dTey  kept  on  going.  He  liked  those  two  women  very 


^ Also  recorded  among  the  Alsea. 

^ That  is,  Coyote  and  the  two  Otter-Women. 
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tEx  Mcwa^yun  ? Tci^nta^^  yfkt'tc  mfck’la^  s^^a  qkutc 

hawa^yun.  S’^a'tsa^^xin  yakxa^^}  mi'ck’la'.”  TcEnktcItanx 
wan  tcakxa^^t.  Kwkya^^x  ya^xa*^^}  mi^ck’la^  ants  qintcCkni. 

^^l^nx  wan  tci^n  hitsi^stc,  "la^^x  s'^atsktc  waa^a^^n  ants  qlu- 
5 tcfkni.  “ Mkk^^tiixts  It’layak  MakciwaVaxan  ^ LiyaVa.” 
^'la^^x  wan  wklOt  ants  qiutcikni.  H maltckust  ants  tEx- 
mrkni.  Mikwa^wa^^x  ^ ants  qiutcrkni.  Hawa^^stx  ^ ants 


LiyaVa,  ^^la^^x  xa^tca^wa^^x  ^ ants  c|iutcu^ni.  Oa^^kki  ants 


/„T1 


lO 


Liya  a^.  Skwaha^xam  ants  xakca^a^^  Xatka^^  ants  LlyaX^\ 
yaky'^yul  miXk’la*  ants  qiutcrkni.  Tca^n  ants  qiutcrkni, 
xa^tkast.  Ats  yaxikxu}  tcikx^^s  ants  qiutcrkni.  waa^^ 

ants  TsxukipLi.  “Nkctca  k^  tE  cuqwaXn  tE  ha^kwatlya?” 

Cu(|waXn  hawa'yun,  wa^'  ca^yatc.  Nitsa^'tx  ants  ca^ya, 
Wa^'  ca^yatc  cuqwaXn  hawa^yun.  Xatca^ya^^x  ants  cpu- 
I 5 tcrkni,  yaxfxula^x  tcikx^s  ants  qiutcrkni.  H s^atsktc  ci'nxak. 
“YaXa^Hi^  ants  qlOtcrkni,  mEkct  tcikx^s.”  atsktc  ciYxit. 


YaxiYul  caya  ants  tExmikni  ants  waa^k  ‘‘Nkctca  k^^ 
tE  cuqwaXn  tE  ha^kwatlya?”  H wan  yaxiYu}  ca^ya  ants 
tExmrkni.  T’ixa^t  ca^ya  ants  tExmOkii.  s^a  tskkiya 
2 0 winxiXul  ants  qintcuYi.  ants  qintcikni  s^atsi^tc  cfnxit. 
“Kumikitdn  taks.  Aqakvaxan.”  LakwaXutsmE  k^^aYi  ants 
qiiitcukii,  d qwaXtcist  tcikvatc.  d qiakl  miktcistutsmE  d 
waX^asmE  ants  misfak  “AqaY^ans,  kumfntc  his  tu  tEx- 


* The  narrator  evidently  meant  to  say  7nai tca'ivaxan . 

“ Contracted  from  nilkiva'ivaxa‘^*-x. 

3 The  use  of  the  modal  -tx  in  this  passage  is  incorrect.  The  suffix  -TttsinE 
should  have  been  used. 
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much.  “I  wonder  which  one  I sliall  take!  I will  make 

that  one  mv  wife  whose  vulva  is  lar^e.  Fhat  is  whv  1 

(want  to)  see  their  (dual)  vulvas.”  Fhey  were  i^oini^ 

homewards  now,  (and  still)  he  did  not  see  the  vulvas  of 

those  two  women.  So  then  they  came  back  into  the 

house,  and  he  said  thus  to  the  two  women:  “You  will 

cut  salmon,  while  I am  w'oinor  to  build  a lire.”  Then 

those  two  women  assented.  So  that  man  began  to  build 

a hre,  while  those  two  women  were  about  to  cut  (salmon). 

When  he  finished  building  his  fire,  those  two  women  began 

to  roast  (salmon).  That  hre  (was  kept  up  by  means  of) 

bark,  (and  upon  it)  the  roast  was  placed.  (Soon)  the  hre 

fell  down  (hat).  Then  he  saw  the  private  parts  of  those 

two  women,  (as  each)  woman  fell  (on  her)  back  (trying 

to  dodge  the  hre  when)  it  began  to  fall.  At  that  time 

he  saw  the  vulva  (of  each)  woman.  Then  Coyote  said, 

“ What  may  (cause)  this  roast  to  fall  down  frequently 

He  called  it  “roast,”  although  it  was  his  penis.  Then  his 

penis  became  stiff.  Although  it  was  his  penis,  still  he 

called  it  “roast.”  As  these  two  women  were  roasting 

(salmon),  he  was  looking  at  their  (dual)  vulvas.  So  he 

thought  thus;  “1  see  the  (one)  woman,  and  her  vulva 

is  fat.”  Thus  he  thought. 

<_> 

('Then  one  woman)  perceived  the  penis  of  that  man 

when  he  said,  “What  may  cause  this  roast  to  fall  down 

so  frequently?”  Then  she  saw  the  penis  of  that  man. 

d'he  penis  of  that  man  had  teeth.  And  the  woman  was 
very  much  afraid  of  his  (penis),  and  was  thinking  thus : 
“I  will  not  stay  (here  any  longer).  I am  going  to  run  away.” 
So  that  woman  took  her  basket,  and  beo'an  to  oro  down  to 

I o o 

the  water.  Then  (upon  her  return)  she  kindled  her  pitch, 
and  said  thus  to  her  older  sister  : “We  two  are  o^oins:  to  run 

o o 

away.  That  man  is  not  good  : he  has  too  large  a penis.” 


4 Contracted  from  Xii'h'a''ic'axa'^x. 


Contracted  from  vii'xa~‘iihi. 
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inr/ni.  Yiktfl'mat  ca^ya.”  WinxiY  ants  qiutcrkni, 
s^atsftc  wa^a^tsmE  ants  misfa*.  “A^qtuns.^  PE^ktcin  a^qtux. 
K^was^yfPtsana^^  wan.”  S^atsPtc  wa^a^^tsmE  ants  misPaE 
TcPwatc'^ax  LlmixaA  ants  qaitcYni.  AqaVa^x  ^ qa^haAtc. 
5 Aqa^qa^^x  wan,  tclk  ants  }qa^^‘tu  skwaha^^  ya^Aakc  ilqwa^E 
tEm.^  ants  tExmrkni  tqOJu^E  IlqOtmPa^^x  qaa^^  ants 
qintcikni.  Ka^^sfs  ants  tExmuYi.  Cqawa^^  ants  tci.  ^la^x 
s^atsktc  waa^E  “i\ts  tcaitcktc  qiiktux,  ^'}^ns  nYltux. 

KumiEitc^ns  ha^q,  tckwans  xiAtis,  pk‘tsistc^ns  aqa^wax.” 
lo  "la^x  pk‘tsistc  aqa^q.  KumPntc^ax  sPnAyun  ants  tExmikni. 
Tskk!ya  mfk!a  ants  tExmuEii.  Smut’a^t’  wan. 


A^iqa^tcin  ^ Lixrkyun  qna.'^  QEi^x  nictcanikwisi  tE  qiu- 
tcikni  xi"ntm^yaxa^4i.  Te  qliitcikni  tsi'klya  sPnxItx  tEtc 
mictcPE  TsxiknpLi  waa^E  “Ckn^x  nictcanikwisi  ^In  xfnt- 
15  mislln.”  Kumfntc^tc  ql^utc  ants  qmtcuAya^^x.  LipxanP- 
sk’mtc’^ax,  ^^la^^x  txu  xfntmisun.  Cfn^x  mctcanikwisi  ^la^x 
xi'ntmisun  ants^tc'^ax  kpxaY.  TsxiknpLitc  qla^sfnti  tla'mc- 
tc'^ax  antsux  qiutcuEii.  S^akuEii  pElktc  xfntma^stun  xa^tsiu 
nictcanCkwIsi.  WfitcistiktsmE  wa^as.  a^Ea?  wiEtcistutsmE 
20  t!amc  ants  tExmrkni.  Oamita^tc  wiEtcistun  misa^yustc. 


Te  tsxiknpLi  pla^Atx  ha^'  tskkiya.  Hatca^t  ants  fqa^^^tu 
qa^^Aun  ta^  Iqatuwiyiks  ants  tsxuEipLi.  Ya^q^A^  klexu^tc 


1 Contracted  from  a! qtuxmis . - Contracted  from  aqa'zvaxa>‘x. 

3 This,  so  the  informant  explained,  is  the  reason  why  otters  like  to  live  among 
alder-roots.  . 
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That  woman  was  afraid,  (l^'or  that  reason)  she  said  thus 
to  her  older  sister:  “We  two  will  run  away.  I will  run 
away  first.  You  will  follow  me  last.”  ddius  she  said  to 
her  older  sister.  Then  those  two  women  jumped  into  the 
water,  d'hev  two  were  oroino-  to  run  far  away.  Then 
they  two  ran  away  to  where  stood  a log"  having'  many 
(alder)  roots  and  the  man  was  shouting  as  the  two  women 
went  into  the  alder-tree,  ddie  man  began  to  follow  (them), 
ddie  water  becfan  to  stir.  ddien  they  two  said  thus : 
“ W hen  he  passes  (us,  going)  somewhere  else,  then  we  two 
will  start  out  again.  WT  two  will  not  (travel)  on  the 
shore,  we  will  keep  on  travelling  in  the  water : we  are 
going  to  run  away  to  the  ocean.”  Then  they  two  ran 
away  to  the  ocean.  They  two  did  not  like  that  man. 
He  was  a very  bad  man.  Now  it  ends. 

I ^ seemingly  know  (only)  one^  (half  of  this  story).  For 
three  years  (Coyote)  had  travelled  around  with  these  women. 
Of  these  women,  he  always  liked  the  younger  sister. 
Coyote  said,  “For  three  years  I will  keep  on  travelling 
around  with  these  (two).”  Those  two  women  were  not 
his  wives.  They  two  were  his  younger  nieces,  and  he 
was  just  continually  travelling  with  them.  For  three  years 
he  kept  on  travelling  with  his  two  nieces.  These  two 
women  were  the  two  children  of  Coyote’s  elder  sister. 
At  first  he  had  commenced  to  travel  with  the  larger  one, 
(doing  it  for)  two  years.  (Then  the  father  of  the  girl) 
began  to  send  word  (that  she  should  come  back),  and 
afterwards  that  man  sent  his  (younger)  child.  Her  father 
then  sent  her  to  her  elder  sister. 

Coyote  was  very  sorry.  There  was  a tall  tree,  and 
Coyote  was  sitting  on  top  of  that  tree.  He  looked  every- 


^ The  following  was  told  partly  by  William  Smith,  and  partly  by  his  wife,  and 
seems  to  be  an  amplification  of  the  preceding  chapters. 

5 Refers  to  the  narrator. 
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iJaya^c,  Yixumi'txa^na^^x  ants  (jifitcuYi,  yixa'yuna^^x  ants 
qiutcC/ni.  Txfi  mEtci^tc^^ux  ants  iqa^'4u.  ^4  s^'atsftc  k!u^- 
wknun  L!a^‘^^  ants  Tsxu^ipLi.  Oaxa4itc''^ax  kl^xwiniyuY  ants 
(|iritcrkni,  ats  ants  ki'^'xwkn  ^4  yn'^^Lla^x  qa^^xunfk 

5 ants  lqa^^4ri.  Tcit’a^t’un  nla^^^  tskkiya.  Tclt’a^tk  iJayikstc 
ma4cat!i  ants  ?qa^'4ri  ants  Tsxuna^pLi  t!kt!yun.  Tcit’a^’u- 
tsniE  Lla^^^  ants  Tsxu4ipLi.  Pia^^ntx  ha"'.  S^atsi4c  ^4  mi'- 
tcistun  ha^4iiut  ants  iqa^^'tu  iJayikstc. 


2 0.  The  Grizzly-Bear  and  the  Two  Tittle  Birds  ^ 

' Loiver  Umpqua^ 


YaGxa^  hitc  Llxmiya^yiin  ants  Swak  Tcik  qnuhu^yiin 
lo  hitc  ^4  kt!a\Tin  s^as.  \Ya^'  va^Ya^  hitc,  H ha^^mut  s^as 
ktlaYnn.  S’^a^sa  ^4  kumfntc  ni4c!a  xiTtmit  hitc.  S^a 
Tskkiya  wfnxa^^n  hayaYiut  h^yatc.  Kih  niYtca 
TsiTlya  m!T!a.  Wa^'  ya^Ya^  tE  hitc,  ^4  Ptla^ 
TslY!ya  wiYxa^^n.  S^a4sa  xnh'^nun  tE  hitc 
L^la^yun  s^as. 


wiYxa^^n. 


nl  ctcutnE 
yun  s^as 
15  wTnwits. 


H s^a  tE  t!amciYk’in  " Lirhwa^^x  qlutci'hmahc.  ‘‘ 
tanx  ya^Ya^  qatx  ? Kumf ntcxun  taqa^hia  wf nx. 
ya^xun  ya^Ya^  tsiilna^,  ^4xun  stlmk  qa^YtuxL!.”  ^ 


Nhctcanx 

Yuwa^- 


(WYnwits  Tlhstun  ants  Lxa^yaxa^Yi.  Bht!^tun  ^4  txu 
20  q^Lirnktyatc  Llha^  ants  tIamcikmaYk’in.  4 tslY!ya  p}na4x 
ha^'  ants  tIamcikmaYk’in.) 

Oatx  ants  qlutcil'ma.  ^4a^^x  wan  yau^Y  ants  t!amci4'ma 
tslilnah  AsCT^  ants  mlY!a  hitc.  Ma4tcrT4i  Liyahva.  ^4 

’ This  fragment  seems  to  be  another  version  of  the  story  related  on  pp.  14  et 
seq.  (also  recorded  among  the  Alsea  and  Molala). 
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where.  He  was  looking  for  those  two  women,  (so  that 
he  might)  see  them  (dual).  (Suddenly)  that  tree  just  kind 
of  fell  down.  So  Coyote  made  ice;  and  those  two  women 
(had  to  travel)  on  top  of  the  ice,  when  it  began  to  appear. 
Then  that  tree  broke  (in  twoj  at  the  top.  He  caused  a 
stronor  wind  to  blow.  It  blew.  I he  tree  on  which  Coyote 

o ^ 

wat  sitting  ke})t  falling  down  to  the  ground.  Coyote 
caused  his  winds  to  blow.  He  was  sorry.  Fhat  was  why 
he  beofan  to  fell  all  the  trees  to  the  o^round. 

o o 


20.  bllK  GrIZZLY-HkAR  AND  THE  dCvO  LtTTLK  BiRDS  ^ 

[Lozuer  Umpqua). 

Grizzly-Bear  was  killing  many  people.  Wherever  he 
found  a person,  he  would  devour  him.  Even  though  many 
were  the  people,  still  he  would  devour  them  all.  Bor 
that  reason  no  man  ever  travelled  alone.  (Everybody) 
was  afraid  of  him.  All  people  feared  (Grizzly)  very  much. 
Nothing  could  be  done  (to  stop  him).  He  was  very  bad. 
BAen  though  many  were  the  people,  still  he  devoured 
them  (all).  They  feared  him  very  much.  Thus  this  person 
did  long  ago.  He  devoured  (people). 

Then  two  little  boys"  came  to  an  old  woman.  “Why 
do  you  cry  so  much?  We  two  are  not  afraid  of  anything. 
We  two  will  gather  much  pitch,  and  will  stay  here  until 
night  overtakes  us  two.”  ^ 

([Grizzly-Bear]  had  already  begun  to  devour  that  other 
lyoung  boy|.  He  devoured  him,  when  that  little  boy  just 
passed  out  through  his  anus-hole.  Then  that  [remaining] 
young  boy  was  very  sorry.) 

That  old  woman  kept  on  crying  while  the  two  young 
boys  were  gathering  pitch.  (Then  they  went  to  Grizzly’s 
house.)  That  bad  man  was  sleeping.  (One  of  the  arrivals) 


- The  two  little  birds. 


In  the  house  of  Grizzly- Hear. 
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ants  nu1v!a  hitc.  Lkla^tx  Laa^  qaxuntcftc.  loqwa^^ 
ants  tslaln.  Olutcika^mi  ta^yun  ants  tskLli.  Asu^^  tskkiya 
ants  mkk!a  kite.  Loqwa^^  ants  ts!aln.  Oa^^^xuntc  Ikl^a^'tx 
Laa^  ants  mkk!a  hitc.  waa^^  ants  tlamcihma^sk’in. 

5 “Ha^^qakeya,  miltckxmlnx,  ha^k}akcya.”  Kumkntc  cikx  ants 
hitc  asuik  Tskk!ya  asu^k  wan  lakwa^kutsma^x  ants 

tslaln.  wan  qwa^^nih  Laayahc’^tc.  Txu  mi%c^st  txu 

loqwa^q^.  ^^la^^x  wan  Llwa^^nun  ants  qlutckkma.  ‘‘Xau^- 

na^xun  ants  mkk!a  hitc.  Mikteist  ha^^mut  Laa^tc.  Tintx 
lo  ha^'.”  ^la^^x  wan  Llwa^^nun  ants  qiOtckkma.  ^^fa^^x  wan 
tcimtcfmya  qaAc^nt  ants  qiutcik'ma.  Yaklihc^tul  xwYka 
qiutcfka^mi  ants  tIameikmaYk’in.  Hank!  teikte  ha^'.^  Mkkla 
tE^q  xarktin  s^as. 


Wan  smut’aAk 

2 1.  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Grand-Daughter 

{Alsea). 

15  Oiutcfkma  ItEkowaTtc^'^ax  ta^  tkmwa.  Tskklya^x  nakwa^- 
yata  tak  CknXyatiya  ants  qiutckkma.  Kti^  nfetea  HTwil 
htlaya^  ants  qiutcfkma.  Tsxaya^Tla^x  ^la^x  hiqlya^k 
A^heisa^x  yuwa^k  Waa^Yte  ants  tekoT  ants  qiutcik'ma. 
“ Ya^Xatchsunanx  puna^puna^,  teik  wYquntx  Llayu^’^q  stim 
20  kkwa^yun  ya^Ya^  tE  a^^^tcisi.”  TcIha^Yis  ants  tiamc. 
Ya^Ya^x  kkwa^yun  tE  a^^tcisi.  WaaYx  ants  kamL^matc. 
“Ya^YaYs  lakwaYiU^n,  kamu.  Wa^'  yYtsa  Tns  s^a^'tsa 
HYwisun.”  S^atskte  waaYx  takoY  tE  qiutckkma.  “S^a^- 


* Literally,  kind  of  somewhere  (is)  his  heart. 
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kindled  a fire.  That  bad  man  kept  on  slee])ing.  His 
mouth  was  open  kind  of  wide  [high].  Idle  pitch  was 
boiling.  Idle  old  woman  kept  an  arrow  (in  her  hand), 
ddiat  bad  man  was  sleeping  soundly,  while  the  pitch  kept 
on  boiling.  That  bad  man  opened  his  mouth  wide.  Then 
the  young  boy  said,  “(Move  away)  from  the  fire,  you  may 
get  burned  ! (Move  away)  from  the  fire  !”  The  man  who 
was  sleeping  did  not  move.  He  was  sound  asleep,  ddien 
they  two  seized  their  pitch  and  poured  it  into  his  mouth. 
He  just  began  to  burn,  and  was  just  boiling  (inside), 
ddien  they  two  related  (what  they  had  done)  to  that  old 
woman.  “We  two  killed  that  bad  man.  His  whole  mouth 
burned,  and  his  heart  is  cooked.”  Thus  they  two  related 
to  that  old  woman,  ddien  they  two  and  that  old  woman 
went  there  with  an  axe.  dTe  old  woman  and  a young 
boy  cut  his  head  into  pieces,  (ddiat  little  boy)  was  very 
elad,  for  he  had  killed  something  bad. 

Now  it  ends. 

2 1.  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Grand-Daughter 

[A /sea). 

An  old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter  lived  together. 
They  two  lived  very  poorly.  That  old  woman  worried 
very  often,  for  she  could  not  obtain  food.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned  upon  them  (dual),  they  two  would  start 
out  to  dig  camas-roots.  (One  day)  that  old  woman  said 
to  her  grand-daughter,  “You  keep  on  trying  to  look  for 
Mole  : where  there  are  many  holes  in  the  ground,  there 
(you)  will  get  lots  of  camas.”  That  girl  was  glad  because 
they  two  were  going  to  obtain  much  camas.  (Then  the 
girl)  kept  on  saying  to  her  grandmother,  “We  two  will 
obtain  much  camas,  O grandmother!  We  two  will  keep 
on  obtaining  it  thus  forever.”  Thus  said  the  old  woman 

7 — COL.  UNIV.  CONTRIB.  ANTHROP.  — VOL.  IV. 
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tsans  ta^'^yax,  hitc  haU/tux.”  Wi^lwis  ants  t!amcil'- 

ma^sk’in.  “Ha^  kaniL,  s^'Vtsans  ta^is.”  waa^^  ants 

qiutci'kma.  “Ats  ya^xtux,  tquya^'''itl.  ^’kns  ya'xtO- 

xa’ti.”  Atsktc  waa^^  ants  qiutcfkma. 


Tlna^^  ants  L!a^^^  tE‘q 
Kumi'ntc^ax  tE‘q  lIxl/- 
S^aksa^x  ta^  Waa^^stc 


5 Nictcinawita^,  s^^a^tsa  xnk^iiE.  Cfn^xyatlls  ants 

qmtcklTna.  S^aAsatc  si^ya^a^^  ants  hEko^n.  Tci'ntkc  ya^xa^ 
ants  Iktiay  ^^la^'x  s^a  kkwa^yun. 
pkctcEm,  ^^la^^x  s^a  a^l’du  kkwa^yun 
xun.  S^a^^x  ataA  Llxu^yun  IktiaE 
lo  ItEkoki  ants  qiutckkma.  “Sfdunx,  ^inx  qnkx^ts  xm^^'^msun.” 
Krkya^^x  tcik  kite  L!xu^xun  akits^ax  tak  YaAvIsa^^x  a^tci- 
yuA.  YExa^dc^'^ax  xiYtis  aYtsux  a^^kcisi,  akitsux  yuwa^dx. 
“Wa^'  yYtsa,  ^d^ais  s^a^tsa  xnk^ms.  Hlkc^nx  hauAux,  A^ns 
hitrkstc  Lkutux.”  AtsiAc  waa^Yte  itEkoY  ants  qmtcfkma. 
Ya^^Ya^^x  ad'du  ktla^yun  aYtsux  taE  Nictcin^wa^Axa^x  nla^^y 
Aa^x  k’ka^  LliLlwkyus,  Aa^^x  k’laya^  ad’du  t°watca^k  AYq 
nictcanYwIsi  ^Ja^^x  hituYtc  wan  qatc^na^k  Ya^^x  aktwa^^ 
hituYte  wan. 


SqaY  wan  hawa^k  S^atsaYc 
20  wYnwitsaxax  ItEk^waYtc^'^ax. 


nictcima^mii  tE  qiutcidma 
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to  her  grand-daughter,  “If  we  two  live  thus,  then  you  will 
become  (a  grown-up)  person.”  dhat  young  girl  kept  on 
assenting.  “Yes,  grandmother,  thus  we  two  will  always 
live.”  Then  that  old  woman  said,  “When  (that  camas) 
accumulates,  then  we  two  are  going  to  cook  our  (camas) 
by  means  of  rocks,  and  then  we  two  will  have  much  of 
our  (camas).”  Idius  said  that  old  woman. 

When  spring  came,  they  two  did  thus.  That  old  woman 
was  continually  worrying,  when  that  grand-daughter  (grew 
u}j  to)  such  a size.  Whatever  quantity  of  food  there 
was  (in  the  fields),  they  two  would  get  it.  When  in  the 
summer  many  things  became  ripe,  they  two  would  like- 
wise get  them.  They  two  knew  of  nothing  else.  They 
two  knew  only  (how  to  get)  food.  Thus  they  two  lived. 
Then  that  old  woman  said  to  her  grand-daughter,  “ When 
you  grow  up,  you  will  keep  on  doing  it.”  Those  two 
who  lived  there  did  not  know  that  people  were  anywhere 
around.  They  two  were  continually  digging  camas-roots. 
Their  (dual)  camas  began  to  accumulate  when  they  two 
kept  on  digging  (it).  “ We  two  will  keep  on  doing  thus 

for  a logg  time.  When  you  are  (a  grown-up)  person, 
then  we  two  will  go  to  (where)  people  (live).”  Thus  that 
old  woman  said  to  her  grand-daughter.  They  two  also 
ate  fern-roots  when  they  lived  there.  When  fall  came, 
and  salmon  arrived  at  their  (dual)  place,  they  also  speared 
salmon.  After  one  year  they  two  went  to  (where  other) 
people  (lived).  Then  they  two  were  again  among  people. 

Here  now  it  ends.  .Such  was  their  (dual)  custom,  (that 
of)  the  old  woman  and  her  grand-daughter,  (both  of  whom) 
lived  long  ago. 


lOO 


2 2.  The  Story  of  Louisa  Smith’s  Childhood^ 

[Lower  U mpqtia ) . 


MitaTTn  tsiT!ya  hi's.  Mila^a^tin  hitsfs  qaa^^  Ya^T^aTc 


t!amc  milaVtin.  His  qiutcu^ni  milaHTn.  Hitsfs  ta\ 
K!ixa^^  na.^  Kumi^ntc’^nxan  hltu^tc  L!aHanxan  ta\  Mit!a^- 
sk’nHin  tEklTlcLl.  Ya^Ta^  tEkiaTu!,  taYxan  ta\  Tn 

5 l!xuY^^  yYxaki  ha^'S  A^lqan  ta^k”  Mit!aTk’nktin.^  Ku- 
mkntc’^nxan  hitiktc  Liik  ta^yanxan.  l!xuY^'  ya^Yakin  ha^\^ 
\a^Ya^  tEklaTu!.  Tckkyac  ula^^^  A tsksqin  ta’Ta^yun. 

Ya^^Ya^nxan  L’ka^  Lxuyu^yun.  H^yakc^nxan  LliYluts.  Ya- 
xkusTi  tE  siYa^."^’ . . . Y^an  Llwa^^  tE  siYak  Ya^Ya^  tE  Ht!a^ 
lo  LiwkwutsmE.^  LlmiYcu  LiwkwusnE.^  Tqa^^wktc  tciY^nxan 
tE  ta\^ . . . Kumf  ntcin  siY^xyun  tE  kite,  Tn  sk‘yax.  Mila^ 
akin,  naTan.^  ATq  qiutcik’ma  ta^yun  qamilaYkin.  Miiakc 
k"na.  HiYanxan  ta\  HHsinxan  hitsfi.  Linqla^kx^nxan 

taYinxan  hltsi^^  Ya^Ya^nxan  hk!ak  H lIxuY^  ya^Yakin  ha^'.^ 


1 5 Lxa^^pktc  yaYa^,  qukteyaa^.  SfnYyun  Iqlakiii.  Tuhak 
yun  Iqlakiii.  Ya^Yanx  tuha^yun.  KumiYtcin  tclk  kite 
ya‘^Ya^  yaYun.  Sikikcin  xfntyax,  ^kn  tsiYiya  kis.  Tsk- 
k!yan  kksitl  ka^\  ^kn  sikikc  xfntyax.  Kumikitcin  tcik  kite 
yaYun.  YaxaHxakx  takc^'ax iqlYnu,  ^ka^^x  t!ukat’cfntxa^x. 

20  Tcin^rfyusnE  qatc^nfyusnE.  Tcin'Yyutsma^’x.  Kumfntc 


1 This  text  was  dictated  by  Louisa  Smith  herself.  Although  it  is  of  little  eth- 
nological value,  it  was  faithfully  recorded  word  by  word  in  order  to  demonstrate 
Louisa’s  failure  as  a narrator. 

The  sense  of  the  next  sentence  shows  that  the  narrator  meant  to  say  “We 
lived  alone.” 

3 It  was  hard  to  elucidate  what  the  narrator  intended  to  say  in  this  sentence. 
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22.  I'liK  Story  of  Louisa  Smith’s  Cihumiooi)  ^ 

{Lower  Umpqua). 

My  fatl'ier  was  a very  good  man.  (He  and)  my  mother 
lived  in  a house.  My  mother  had  many  children.  My 
motl'ier  was  a ])retty  woman.  She  lived  in  a house.  I 
was  alone."  Our  house  was  not  situated  (near  that  of  any 
other)  people.  My  step-father  was  setting  traps.  He  set 
many  traps  while  we  lived  there.  And  I knew  much  in 
my  mind.'^  I staid  alone.  My  step-father.^  We  did  not 
live  near  (any  other)  people.  I knew  a great  deah^  (My 
step-father)  was  setting  many  traps.  Sometimes  he  would 
kill  a deer.  We  used  to  dry  lots  of  salmon.  People 
came  often  to  us.  I used  to  see  (their)  canoes.^  Then 
(another)  boat  would  come,  bringing  much  food.  Flounders 
were  frequently  brought.  Up  the  river,  where  we  lived. “^ ..  . 
I did  not  want  a man  (husband)  when  I grew  up.  My 
mother  and  I.^  My  mother  kept  one  old  woman  (in  the 
house).  Perhaps  it  was  her  mother.  We  lived  well. 
(Xir  house  was  good.  We  were  always  warm  in  this  our 
house.  W e had  lots  of  food.  I knew  a tTi'eat  deal.^ 

(One  day)  five  (people  in) ' number  (came)  from  the 
Umpqua  River.  They  wanted  (to  buy)  hides.  They  were 
buying  hides,  and  bought  a great  many.  Nowhere  did  I 
see  many  people.  W hen  I began  to  grow,  I was  very 
pretty.  My  heart  was  very  glad  when  I began  to  grow 
up.  Nowhere  did  I see  people.  Wdienever  their (dual) 
hides  accumulated  (in  great  cpiantities),  they  two  sold  them. 
(The  hides)  would  be  packed  and  carried  away.  They 
two  (sometimes)  packed  their  (dual)  own  (hides),  (for  they) 


^ This  sentence  was  not  finished. 

^ For  Llu'utsmE.  / Llivaeusnli. 

^ Probably  those  of  her  mother  and  that  old  woman  whom  she  kept. 
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kotana^t.  Na^m^knxan  tp:‘q  LwitkyusnE  tE  skxa^  Lq!anu^^ml 
yixY\  TuVt,  tsi^klya  yfktax.  Wa^'  ya^^xa^  tE  hitc,  s^akrk 


skn^xya. 

L!ona\vaxan.^  John  Gamier  xauk  Yaga  " pa^pa  " (cor- 
5 recting  herself)  mita^tc  hank!  hitc."’  Na^m^nxan  tE^q  tatc 
mila. 


had  no  horses.  (Some  of)  our  relatives  would  (sometimes) 
bring  in  a canoe  a great  quantity  of  hides.  Of  such  (a 
size),  very  big.  No  matter  how  many  people  there  were, 
(everybody)  wanted  such  (hides). 

I am  going  to  tell  it.^  John  Gamier  had  died.  His 
father  was  like  an  Indian.^  His  mother  was  one  of  our 
relatives.^ 


' The  narrator  suddenly  turns  to  another  subject. 

2 Chinook  jargon. 

^ The  person  in  question  was  the  son  of  a white  father  and  an  Indian  mother. 


APPENDIX. 


23.  Thk  Man  who  married  the  Bird-Woman.^ 

Not  far  from  the  Smith  River  PMlls  there  lived  Old- 
Woman-Butter-Ball  and  her  o-randson.  Her  children  had 
died  lono’  ago,  and  she  and  her  grandson  were  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  eoine  to 
ddde-Water,  where  she  would  catch  salmon  and  dry  it 
for  winter  use.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  she  showed  him 
how  to  make  spears  and  how  to  catch  salmon.  The  boy 
learned  quickly,  and  was  soon  able  to  catch  salmon,  which 
his  grandmother  would  cut  and  drv. 

One  night  the  boy  dreamed  that  he  saw  a very  pretty 
bird  perched  on  a rock  way  up  on  the  Falls.  Upon 
awakening,  he  found  his  grandmother  crying ; and  when 
he  asked  for  an  explanation,  she  said,  “I  heard  you  say 
in  your  sleep  that  you  intend  to  leave  me.”  The  boy 
said  nothing,  but  fixed  his  spear  and  went  up  to  the  Falls. 
He  travelled  a whole  day,  and  went  so  far,  that,  when 
night  overtook  him,  he  could  not  get  back  to  his  grand- 
mother.  So  he  lay  down  under  a tree  without  having 
eaten  anything  for  a whole  day.  As  soon  as  he  fell 
asleep,  he  dreamed  of  the  same  bird  again,  and  was  told 
that  by  going  up  to  the  PAlls  he  would  come  into  pos- 
session of  untold  wealth.  In  the  morning  he  made  a fresh 
start,  and  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  P alls.  Approaching 


Told  by  Eouis  Smith,  a full-blooded  Lower  Umpqua  Indian. 
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nearer,  he  saw  salmon  in  great  quantities ; but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  spear  any,  and  kept  on  climbing  up. 

Having  arrived  at  the  very  summit,  he  perceived  a 
rock  sticking  out  from  the  water,  and  on  it  was  perched 
a pretty,  little  bird.^  He  tried  to  spear  it;  but  the  bird 
was  elusive,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  Falls.  Looking 
closer,  he  saw  it  in  the  water,  and  decided  to  dive  after 
it.  He  dove  down,  and  came  to  a house  in  front  of  which 
sat  a pretty,  young  girl.  The  girl  took  him  into  the 
house,  and  introduced  him  to  her  parents  as  her  husband. 
The  house  was  inhabited  by  different  kinds  of  animals. 
He  saw  there  panthers,  cougars,  snakes,  and  other  beasts. 
At  first  these  animals  were  angry  at  him,  because  he  was 
a stranger ; and  the  boy  felt  very  uneasy,  especially  as 
he  saw  many  human  and  animal  bones  piled  up  in  one 
corner.  But  his  wife  dispelled  his  fears,  and  he  soon 
made  friends  among  his  new  relatives. 

The  next  day  his  father-in-law  arranged  a dance  in  his 
honor.  Many  people  participated  in  it.  The  boy  kept 
close  to  his  wife,  and  hardly  touched  any  of  the  food  that 
was  served  in  great  quantities  to  the  guests.  At  the 
termination  of  the  dance  the  boy  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  go  back  to  his  people  within  five  days. 

In  the  mean  time  his  grandmother  worried  because  of 
his  prolonged  absence,  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Umpqua  River,  where  some  of  her  relatives  lived,  and 
asked  them  to  help  her  look  for  her  grandson.  A large 
party  set  out  in  search  of  him,  and  he  was  soon  tracked 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls.  The  searchers*  were  afraid 
to  go  any  farther,  and  proposed  to  give  up  the  quest ; 
but  upon  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  old  woman,  two  young 
warriors  started  up  the  Falls,  where  they  found  the  young 
boy’s  spear,  but  no  traces  of  the  boy  himself.  They 

' Compare  Coos  Texts,  p.  187. 


broiio-ht  back  the  spear,  and  even  Old-Woman-Butter-Ball 
had  to  admit  that  her  i^randson  was  lost  forever. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bov  and  his  wife  were  e^ettino- 
ready  to  leave.  Before  they  started,  the  father-in-law  gave 
him  a whale  for  his  people,  and  ordered  his  slaves  to 
take  it  into  the  canoe.  When  they  were  ready  to  start, 
the  woman  said  to  him,  “Jump  on  my  back,  and  keej:) 
your  eyes  shut  until  I tell  you  to  open  them  again.”  He 
did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  they  began  to  travel  so  fast 
that  he  heard  the  wind  whistle  past  his  face.  After  a 
while  thev  2^ot  into  the  canoe  and  began  to  travel  on 
water.  He  heard  the  roaring  waves  beating  against  the 
riffles,  but  did  not  for  a moment  even  open  his  eyes. 
Soon  his  wife  told  him,  “Now  you  may  look.”  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and  saw  that  they  were  on  the  ocean. 

They  kept  on  travelling,  and  hnally  landed  at  Tsaxinitc,^ 
where  they  found  the  whale  given  to  the  boy  by  his 
father-in-law.  The  boy  was  so  changed  that  his  relatives 
did  not  recognize  him.  He  soon  sent  for  his  grandmother, 
and  invited  all  the  people  to  partake  of  the  whale  that 
had  come  ashore  during  his  journey.  He  arranged  a feast 
consisting  of  dancing,  shinnv-games,  and  shooting  at  a 
target.  During  the  progress  of  the  feast  he  related  his 
adventures  to  his  people.  At  the  end  of  his  narration  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  tribe. 

The  new  chief  did  not  stay  long  at  Tsaximte.  After 
a while  he  took  his  wife  and  grandmother  and  went  to 
Winchester  Bay,  where  he  established  his  home. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  people  whom  he  had  left  at 
Tsaximte  decided  to  kill  him.  Thev  sent  some  of  their 
best  warriors  with  instructions  to  kill  him  at  any  cost ; 
but  every  time  they  shot  at  him,  he  would  dive  into  the 
water  and  emerge  again  untouched.  Then  the  people 


A settlement  situated  five  miles  north  of  the  Umpqua  River  bar. 
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knew  that  he  possessed  supernatural  powers,  and  abandoned 
their  designs  upon  his  lifed 

After  a while  he  sent  two  Coots  in  all  directions, 
instructing  them  to  gather  together  at  Winchester  Bay 
the  people  from  all  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Coots 
went  everywhere,  saying,  “Butter-Ball  invites  you  to  come 
to  his  house.”  Pretty  soon  canoes  began  to  come  from  all 
directions,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  people.  Butter-Ball 
had  prepared  a feast  for  them,  and  they  played  all  kinds 
of  games  for  five  days.  On  the  fifth  day  Butter-Ball  told 
the  assembled  people  that  this  was  going  to  be  his  last 
day  among  them.  He  then  gave  them  different  names, 
changing  them  into  all  kinds  of  birds,  whereupon  he  took 
his  wife  and  left  Winchester  Bay.  He  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 


' The  narrator  was  not  sure  that  his  memory  of  this  episode  was  correct. 


VOCABULARY. 


The  same  causes  that  prevented  me  from  collecting  a 
sufhcient  number  of  native  Lower  Umpqua  myths  and 
traditions,  also  rendered  the  compilation  of  a complete 
and  exhaustive  vocabulary  of  this  language  an  impossible 
task.  None  of  the  few  informants  that  were  available 
remembered  enouOi  stems  and  words  to  enable  me  to 

o 

compile  a thorough  dictionary  of  the  two  dialects  that  com- 
prise the  Siuslaw  linguistic  family.  An  attempt,  however, 
has  been  made  to  render  this  vocabulary  as  comprehensive 
as  could  be  expected  under  existing  conditions,  by  incor- 
porating into  it,  besides  my  own  material,  a collection  of 
words  and  stems  at  the  present  writing  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  collection  consists  of  short  vocabularies  obtained  for 
the  Bureau  by  George  P.  Bissell  in  i88i,  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  in  1884,  and  by  Dr.  John  I.  Milhau  (date  of 
collection  not  given).  These  vocabularies  are  reproduced 
here  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
Dorsey’s  material  contains  both  Siuslaw  and  Lower  LImpqua 
stems,  while  that  of  the  other  two  investigators  seems  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  latter  dialect.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  these  early  collectors 
differs  materially  from  the  one  I had  adopted ; this  being 
especially  true  of  Bissell’s  and  Milhau’s  systems.  I was 
therefore  unable,  in  a good  many  instances,  to  transcribe 
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into  my  own  phonetic  system  words  that  were  not  familiar 
to  me  through  personal  investigation ; and,  rather  than 
omit  these  words  entirely,  I put  them  down  as  they  were 
written  by  their  respective  collectors,  placing  after  them 
the  initials  B.,  D.,  or  M.  (abbreviations  for  Bissell,  Dorsey, 
and  Milhau).  To  this  vocabulary  I have  added,  further- 
more, an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes 
found  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  language,  with  the  object 
in  view  of  facilitating  for  the  student  the  grammatical 
analysis  of  these  texts. 

All  words  and  stems  are  classed  according  to  their 
initial  sounds,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 

b,  p,  //,  m 
d,  t,  //,  n 
c 

ts,  tc^  ts\  tc\  is! ^ tc! 
g,  k,  kw^  k\  k! ^ kizu 
q,  qzv,  ql,  q/zu 
X,  xzv 

/,  /•,  l! 

The  long  diphthong  a}  has  purposely  been  placed  after 
the  long  z,  because  they  frequently  interchange.  In  a simi- 
lar manner  follows  the  long  U because  of  an  identical 
interchange.  The  numerals  that  follow  each  word  refer 
to  page  and  line  of  the  present  volume.  The  Roman 
numerals  that  precede  some  of  these  references  denote 
the  type  to  which  a verbal  stem  belongs,  while  numerals 
preceded  by  the  section-mark  (§)  indicate  the  section  in 
my  grammatical  sketch,  mentioned  in  the  Introduction. 
Thus,  “1. 80.6;  § 24”  indicates  that  the  stem  belongs  to 
the  first  class  of  verbs  discussed  in  section  24  of  the 
grammar,  and  that  the  example  will  be  found  on  p.  80, 
line  6,  of  the  present  volume. 


E 

a,  d,  d,  ak  tv<- 
e,  e 

t,  i,  ad,  y 
0,  d,  u,  u,  cz" 
zv,  Ji 


English. 
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Lower  Umpqua 


ayaq-,  see  a'c[- 

awlhin-,  to  lose  1.  ^ 24 

a'hl,  (lung  § (j)8 

amina'ha''t  tsxayu'"',  noon 

amina'ha"t  qa’xi'si,  midnight 

amha-,  to  be  willing  1. 16. 4,  6 ; 20.7,  8 ; 

§ 24 

a'mha'tx,  in  the  middle  § 119 


ata's. 

only,  merely,  simply  28.7; 

29.7; 

50.2 

i;  § 130 

an  ax-. 

sec  anx-  §112 

a'nti. 

rainbow 

ants. 

that,  those  7.1.2,  5;  8.6;  § 115 

ants. 

when,  if  {see  nats) 

anx-. 

to  give  up,  to  let  loose,  to 

leave 

alone  I.16.8;  27.5;  54.12  : § 24 
anxL,  to  sing  II.  § 24 
as-,  see  a''s-  § 1 1 2 

asut-,  to  put  on  1.  § 24 
aswith',  blanket,  cover  § 98 
a'ck!ali,  dubitative  particle  42.9;  68.14, 15; 

§ 127  ^ 

ats,  when,  if,  at  that  time  16.8;  18.5; 
19.3;  90.11;  § 120 

a'tsa,  thus,  for  that  reason  15.5,  8; 
§§  96,  121 

atsi'tc,  thus,  in  that  manner  11.2,4; 

17.4;  §§  94,  121 

“k“ha'n,  exhortative  particle  § 129 
a'bdu,  also,  likewise  16.4;  22.8;  34.16-17; 

§§  125. 135 

af’q,  one  18.7  ; 30.20-22  ; § 116 
a'bqxa“t,  nine  § 116 

aq-,  to  take  off  1.13,1;  § 24 
aq-,  to  run  away  1. 52. 10  ; 86.15  ; § 24 
an,  now  72.23;  § 126 
aLu-,  to  pulverize  I.  § 24 

a'fsxa,  also,  too,  likewise  30.22;  32.12; 
125, 135 


a'tc-,  to  trade  1.36.4,7,16;  § 24 
a'q-,  to  leave  1. 56. 5-6,  17  ; 60.4;  § 24 
{evidently  related  to  ac;-  to  run  awa)’) 
a'qtcitcu'ni,  (the)  left  § 102 
a'xwi'yu,  addition  § 97 
a'dal,  then,  afterwards  32,20;  34.3;  92.19; 
§ 120 

a’‘s-,  to  sleep,  to  dream  1. 23. 9;  24.1; 
§ 24 

a'’tc  wa'as,  Kalapuya  language 
a^tcl'yus,  locative  form  of  ddlod di  98.11- 
12;  § 86 

a"'tclsi,  camas  96.18, 20-21;  98.12 ; § 105 

inqla'I,  in(|!a'a',  river,  creek  12.6;  30.20, 
j 23;  § 98 

iiqutmi',  locative  form  of  iIqwa’‘'tEm  § 86 
iiqwa’^'tEin,  root;  alder-tree  92.5-6; 
§ i°5 

Ilq-,  to  dig  1.80.6 ; 84.1-2,  4;  § 24 

idqust,  up-rooted  § 66 

I'nlust,  broken  {see  yun!-  arid  § 66) 

yEku's,  locative  form  of  ya%“s  62.2; 
66.3;  §86 

j yau'wa,  red  huckleberries 
yaw-,  to  pick,  to  gather,  to  obtain 
I.36.i8;88.5;94.i7;  § 24 
I ya‘k,  black  goose 
I ya%"s,  sea-lion  62.4,  7, 10;  64.1 
j yaqiP-,  to  look,  to  watch,  to  see  II.9.1; 

I 23.9;  § 24 

j yax-,  to  see,  to  look  I,  IV. 13.7  ; 20.10 ; 

24-5;  § 24 

ya'xa“,  number  62.ii,i6;§97  {see  yV'xa') 
yaxn-,  to  watch  1. 40. 23;  § 24  {^related 
I to  yax-  see  § 81) 
j yahp,  see  ilq-  § 112 
I yalqa'a“,  hole  84.6,9;  § 97 
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ya'tsa,  a long  time  1 1.3  ; 24.9;  72.10; 
§ 120 

ya'tsac  L!a''“,  after  a while,  long  after- 
wards 42.3;  80.3;  § 120 
yak!-,  small  29.4;  36.23 
ya^'xa,  a great  deal,  much  10.6;  23.5; 
58.13,25;  § 96 

ya^'^xa',  much,  many  8.5-6;  16.6;  ^ 121 
yikt,  big,  large  25.2  ; 40.6  ; 48.8 ; § 104 
yiktla'ntxu  tcmilq,  thumb 
yiqla"-,  to  split  1.  § 24 
yixi'‘,  quantity  102.2;  § 98  [see  ya'^'xa') 
yixum-,  to  look  out,  to  watch  1. 94.1; 

§ 24  [evide?itly  related  to  yax-) 
yoqib-,  see  yaqid- 
yuw,  see  yaw- 

yuha'dc,  day  before  yesterday 
yiix",  too,  too  much  12. i;  § 121 
yup-,  to  scare  I.  § 24 
yu'sin,  beard 

yihqlat  tsi'tixa,  half-moon  [literally^  split 
moon) 

yuL!-,  to  break  I.94.4;  § 24 
ya"'xa,  fern-roots  80.18-19  ; 98.15 
ya“'xa”s,  locative  form  of  ya“'xa  § 86 

d,  then,  so,  and,  nevertheless,  still,  but, 
for  7.4-6;  8.6;  9.6;  13.5;  14.1;  15.7; 

§ '25 

uma'ii,  discriminative  form  of  u'mh 

§ III 

u'mh,  thunder  36.8;  § 98 

udti,  snow  76.10;  § 98  [see  wait-) 
a“,  interjection  § 13 1 
a“hwa,  tight 

waa-,  to  say,  to  speak,  to  talk,  to  tell 
I,  IV. 7. 1-2,  4;  8.1 ; 9.8;  ^ 24 
wa'as,  language,  word,  speech  30.23; 

32.5 

wa‘,  waha,  again,  once  more  11.2,11; 

19.5;  38.8;  §§  126,  135 
wan,  now,  finally,  at  last  7.4-7  ; 9.1 ; § 126 


wasLsi-,  to  be  angry,  to  be  mad  II.36.1 1- 
12;  50.23;  § 24 

watc,  who,  whoever  lo.i;  40.15;  § 123 
wax-,  to  give  1.18.2,5;  19.3;  § 24 
wait-,  to  snow  I.  § 24 
wa'nwits,  long  ago  14.7;  15.1;  § 120 
waqun-,  to  throw  up  dirt  (of  111010)1.96.19; 
§ 24 

wap  (B),  eel-basket 
wa‘,  even,  although,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
14.1;  23.6;  § 128 
wi'naki,  work  § 98 
wink!-,  to  work  II. 50. 6;  ^ 24 
winx-,  to  be  afraid,  to  fear  1. 1 7.6 ; 58.13; 
§ 24 

wi'cwic  (B,  M),  buffalo 
witsluhve  (D),  food 
wikisa't,  handkerchief 
wiltc-,  to  send  1. 92. 19-20;  § 24 
wiya'a‘,  smoke -hole  § 98 
wfyu,  still,  yet  § 120 
wihiiitc,  rat 
wf‘taya,  island  34.17 
wlnif-,  to  be  willing  I.  § 24 
witsin-,  to  camp,  to  stay  over  night  I. 
§ 24 

wilu-,  to  agree,  to  affirm  I,  IV. 17.7; 
30.11;  § 24 

W1L-,  the  water  is  low  1. 34.22 ; 36.1 7 ; 

§ 24 

wi'La‘,  low  tide  § 98 
WUS1-,  to  feel  sleepy  II. 26.1,  5;  40.1; 
50.3 ; § 24  [related  to  a"s-) 

haya'mut,  discriminative  form  cyha'diiut 
60.22,  24  ; 72.12  ; § 1 1 1 
hayahia,  discriminative  from  of  lia’hia 
12.8;  § III 

haya'tit,  widow,  widower 
hau-,  to  be  ready,  to  make,  to  quit,  to 
end,  to  finish,  to  become  I,  IV. 8. 10; 
11.4;  14.6;  23.io;32.8;  § 24 
ha'us,  easy  46. 1 1 
hawa'tsit,  new  § 104 
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hami'^tci,  whale  82.4-5,7,9,21;  § 98 
hamltcu',  locative  form  ha  mi' he!  82.6; 

^86  ‘ 
hamu^'m,  pigeon;  hii'mun  (D,  B) 
hamts-,  to  (lip  out,  to  scoop  out  1. 46. 6; 

§ 24 

hamx-,  to  tie  1,8.6;  § 24 

hant‘-,  to  call  by  name  1. 58.16;  ^ 24 

hanbiit!-,  to  believe,  to  trust  1. 46. 3; 

78.1-2;  § 24 
haul's,  Alsea 

ha'nhan,  indeed,  verily,  sure  enough  j 

7-4,  6;  II. 5;  30.6;  ^ 127 
hank!,  kind  of,  like  54.11;  70.15;  §127 
hask"-,  to  be  outside,  to  get  out  1. 62. 15;  [ 

§ ^4 

hatca't,  long,  tall  48.2  ; 76.1 ; 92.2 1 ; § 104 
hate’-,  to  ask,  to  inquire  1.66.16,23; 
68.3;  § 24 

hak"-,  to  throw,  to  fall  1.8.7 ; 88.8;  90.12 ; 

24 

ha'kwi,  mussels  44.19;  82.2;  § 98 
hab,  to  shout  I.i 1. 10;  13.1 1 ; § 24 
hali'lqwun,  loon 

halki,  haik!,  story,  tradition  38.18 ; 40.16 

ha'nik,  yes  § 13 1 

ha\  heart,  mind,  opinion  8.4,9; 

ha’m  (B),  garters 

ha’'mut,  all  9.5;  10.9;  § 124 

ha’'na,  different  ii.2;54.7;  § 96 

ha^'^ni,  vest  ^ 98 

ha’dsi,  nothing  but,  only  78.14;  § 130 
ha'q,  shore,  away  from  the  shore;  {as 
verb)  to  go  ashore  26.7,  9 ; 44.19 ; §119 
ha^'qmas,  alongside  of,  near,  close  by 
25-4;  26.1;  36.27;  § 119 
ha“wT'yu,  shaft  § 97 
ha"wi's,  beyond 

he,  interjection  13.5;  § 131  | 

hi'yut  (B),  a silent  person  i 

hin^k!-,  to  rain  11.76.18-19,21;  78.1;  1 
§ 24  i 

hiba'xwa,  salt  * 

^ I 

hi'af  clouds  § 98 


hims,  clams  82.3 
hl'tu,  windpipe 

hitu's,  locative  form  ofYntc  25.3;  66.14; 
§ 86 

hitu'tc,  locative  form  c/ hitc  7.5;  30.2; 
§ 86 

hin-,  to  take  along,  to  bring  1. 9. 5;  23.2; 

25-11  § 24 

hl'nak!',  right  away  20.1-2;  § 120 
hi'nixLis,  lame 

his,  good,  })retty,  beautiful  23.7;  24.8; 
38.21 

hi'sa,  well,  straight  12.2,  7 ; 32.19 ; §96 
hi'sdcu'ni,  (the)  right  § 102 
hi'catca,  a little  while  36.24;  64.8; 
§§  96,  120 

hits-,  to  put  on  1.11.7-8;  § 24 
hitsi's  locative  form  q/ hltsl'‘  30.6;  48.7; 
§ 86 

hitsi'‘,  house,  dwelling  25.2,  7 ; 48.9;  § 98 
hitc,  man,  person,  people,  Indian  7.1; 

12.3, 10;  102.5 
hiq",  wildcat  34.17;  70.24 
hl'qif,  hair  29.4;  34.16 
hiq!-,  to  begin,  to  start,  to  commence 
1,11.10.4;  15.1;  § 24 
hi'qla,  dentalia  shells,  money  70.6;  74.19 
hixt,  wild  § 104 
h'yan-  see  hm-  §§  7,  112 
Ibyats-  see  hits-  §§  7,  112 
h'yatc,  discriminative  form  of  hitc  13.10; 

14.51  15-21  § III 

h’ya'q'",  discriminative  formof\\\<f  ii.ii; 

§ III 

hyii'wax,  old 

ho'nisi,  dusk  § 105  [see  him-) 

huya-  (?),  to  change  19.2;  28.7 

hu“n-,  to  be  foggy,  to  be  dark  1. 34. 8-9 ; 

§ 24 

hutc-,  to  play,  to  have  fun  1. 7. 2;  9.6; 
17-31  S 24 

hutca'',  fun,  game  9.6;  10.5;  § 98 
hutCLi'“,  fun,  game  ii.i;i6.6;  ^ 97 
hutcu'"‘,  fun,  game  8.5;  20.5;  § 97 
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hfi'qats,  frog 

hux"-,  to  bark  1.  § 24 

hik,  to  be  lost  (?)  1.68.2^8;  § 24 

ha",  yes,  all  right  21.8;  22.3-4;  98.2 ; 

§ 131 

hwu'nhwLin,  black  § 109  {see  hun-) 
bukwa'ct,  bull 

pEiia's,  discriminative  form  of  pEui's 
86.7;  § III 

pEiii's,  skunk  86.1, 3;  88.7 
pEsa'x,  spear  78.16 
pEk"-  see  pak"- 

pEku’',  shinny  stick  78.5;  § 97 
pEku'",  shinny  player,  shinny  game  70.18; 

§ 97 

pEku'"‘,  shinny  player,  shinny  game 

70.7.9- 10, 17;  § 97 

pElI'tc,  ahead,  in  front,  first  lo.i;  32.18; 

§ ”9 

paa"'''\  sand-beach  34.14;  § 97 

p'^a'yim,  red  fox 

payana'ts  (D.B),  bat 

pahu'"*,  codfish  § 97 

paqa^'tix,  morning  star 

pak"-,  pakti-,  to  play  shinny  ball  1. 9. 4; 

70.4.7.9- 10;  § 24 

pax-,  to  shut  (one’s  eye)  1.36.16,20; 
§ 24 

pa'ltpa  (B),  shoulder 

pa'lquts,  discriminative  form  of  pi'lquts 

§ III 

pann-,  paa’Ln,  to  hunt  1. 15.3;  82.17; 

§§  12,24 

pa’nu,  well,  spring  (^Lower  Umpqua  term) 
pa'nqa,  medicine-man,  doctor  {see  pinq-) 
pa'kwl,  shinny  stick  § 98  {see  paku-) 
pa‘"'last,  spotted,  grey  § 104 
pa'l'Li,  well,  spring  76.12  §97  [Siuslaw 
term) 

pina’k  (B),  garden  {^probably  borrowed 
from  the  A /sea  pEnkkq  outside) 
pini'lt,  sharp  § 104 
pinq-,  to  dance  a medicine-dance  1.86.  i ; 
§ 24 


pi'nqa',  medicine-dance  86.4;  § 98 
pinq-,  to  raise  I.  § 24 
pism'‘,  a boil  § 98 
pictcl'‘,  tattoo-marks  § 92 
pilk  (B),  mat 
pi'lquts,  raccoon  70.24 
pTu-,  to  be  noisy,  to  make  a noise  I.29.1 ; 
36.24;  § 24 

piul-,  to  catch  fish  1. 54.22;  § 24 
pi'sip,  fish-hawk 

pi'ctcEin,  summer  46.11;  54.2;  § 105 
pi'dsis,  ocean,  sea,  west  36.17;  44.1; 
64.13 

pitc-,  to  go  over  1.88.14-15,18;  §24 

pl'tci,  wave 

poq",  revolver,  gun 

p”u'tcin,  halibut 

puk"-  see  pak”- 

pu'qwe  (D),  grampus;  porpoise  (B) 
pu'puhti'nik!,  owl 
puna'puna',  mole  96.19;  § 109 
pu'ktlcl,  grizzly-bear  § 98 
pu'lkna,  to  speak  I.36.5;  § 24 
psix  (D,  B),  soup 

pkd'ti,  lake  34.1 1, 13  ; 62.17-18  ; § 98 
pxuc-,  to  fly,  to  scatter  1.  § 24 
pxu’'pxu‘,  sorrel,  yellow  § 109 
ptanya‘,  see  pln- 

pln-,  to  be  sick,  to  be  sorry  1.15.4,7; 
40.20-21;  § 24 

plnast,  a sick  person  86.15, 19 ; 88. r ; 
§ 66 

pini'si,  sickness,  cough  § 105 

p!k’"xu'n,  kinnikinnik-berries  82.1 
ph'huts!,  house-mouse 
p!ic,  cat 

m''y6^k"s,  in  the  beginning,  at  first  82.11; 
§ 120 

inEtcI'tc,  to  one  side,  crooked  70.5; 

94.2  ; § 94  iysee  mate-) 
niEkct,  fat  90.16;  § 104 
niEkll',  mother-in-law  § 20 


mEqlyu''',  a dance,  dancer  26.6;  § 97 
(st’c  maq!-) 
ma'I,  kidney  ^ 98 
maha‘'t’I,  north  wind  ^ 98 
mat-,  to  make  dams,  to  dam  up  I.48.11; 
50.12-13;  § 24 

man-,  to  take  care  of,  to  watch  1. 22. 2; 

38.13;  § 24 

mate-,  to  be  in  a horizontal  ])osition 
1.32. 19,  21 ; 36.27  ; § 24 
ma'tcn,  bed  ^97 

maq!-,  to  dance  II. 19. 2;  28.7;  72.10, 
12-13;  ^ 24 
maxtc,  horn,  antlers 
maltc-,  to  burn  1. 2 5. 2,  6;  26.7;  29.3;  24 

ma'ltcu,  chimney,  stove  § 97 
m^a'd,  chief,  captain,  leader  8.9;  10.2; 

§ 98 

ma'ti,  dam  48.10;  50.4;  § 98  mat-) 
mat!!',  elder  brother  50.8-9;  52.9;  §20 
ma'q“L,  crow  34.23  ; 36.6 
mita,  father  52.8;  54.22;  § 20 
mita'yus,  locative  form  of  mita  § 86 
mitiyu''',  the  art  of  making  dams  48.11; 
§ 97  [see  mat-) 

mitku-,  to  have  pity  on  1. 72. 14;  § 24 
mitquni'q",  raven 

mitla'sk’in,  step-father  100.3-5;  §§  20,83 
minnl'  (B),  blaze 
mintc,  when,  time  § 126 
minq!-,  to  buy  in  exchange  for  II. 76.3 ; 
§ 24 

minxu-,  to  lighten  1. 36. 15 ; 38.5-6 ; §24 
mi'n'xwl,  lightning  38.2;  § 98 
misa'yus,  locative  form  of  misi'a^  40. 
12-13;  92.20;  ^ 86 

misl'a',  elder  sister  40.11;  90.23;  § 20 
mictca'yus,  locative  form  of  mictcl'*  § 86 
mictcf‘,  younger  sister  38.20;  40.2  ; § 20 
mi'ckda‘,  a bad  thing,  a monster;  vulva 
26.5;  88.10;  § 98 
mi'tcmitc,  grouse 
mixt,  fat  § 104 
milt  (B),  claw 
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mila,  mother  54.23;  56.2;  § 20 
mila'yus,  locative  form  of  mila  § 86 
' milask’i'bma,  step-mother  ^5^  20,84 
Mi'sun,  proper  name 
mik“-,  to  cut  1.82.14 ; 90.5,  7 ; ^ 24 
I mi'kia,  bad,  ugly  12.10;  14. i,  7 ; § 96 
mix-,  to  swim  I.  § 24 
mlltx,  finger-nail 

ma''(|!'‘,  white-headed  eagle  ; rattle-snake 
(B  M) 

m'ya'kia,  discriminative  form  of  mi'kla 
15.2;  ^ HI 

mo'luptsini'sla,  coyote  30.1;  76.19,21 
(Alsea  loan-word) 

m'‘u'sk“,  younger  brother  40.18;  56.6, 
10;  § 20 

m"qwa  L,  locative  form  ^p^ma'q^L  34.21 ; 

36-3;  § 86 

mu'a“s,  white  goose 
mun(i),  son-in-law  § 20 
mu'smus,  cow  {Chinook  jargo?i) 
mu''sku'bma,  step-brother  §§  20, 84 
mii'xwa,  oak 
mu'bu,  breech-cloth  belt 

tE,  this,  these  7.5  ; 15.6  ; 18.8 ; §115 
tEma‘,  exhortative  particle  29.2;  § 129 
tEmu-,  to  gather,  to  assemble,  to  come 
together  I.7-i,  3^  5-^  I 23.3  ; § 24 
tEmu'"*,  assembly,  gathering,  crowd  16.7; 

§ 97 

tE'mniL,  gopher 
tE'mklwiba,  mullet 
tE'mxut,  half  § 124 
tEkia'kLl,  trap  100.4,7 
tE‘q,  something;  relative  10.7;  13.2; 
20.6;  § 123 

tE‘qa'‘'na,  locative  form  of  tE‘q  72.17; 

§123 

tEqyu''',  frame  80.7,9;  § 97 
tEx,  dubitative  article  12.10;  15.7; 46.22; 
§ 127 

tEx"m,  strong  8.9;  lo.i 

tExya',  locative  form  of  ta'xa‘  ^ 86 


tExmil’a'mi^  disci'iniinative  form  of 
tExmi'l'ma  76.15;  § in 
tExmu'ni,  the  strong  one,  male  being, 
man  30,21— 22  ; 32.3  ; §102  (m^tExhn) 
tExm'hva'ni,  discrimhiative  form  of 
tExmu'ni  40,9-10 ; 58.7  ; § rii 
ta'wi  (D,  B),  louse 
taha'nik,  quiver  70.24 
ta'hni,  Siletz 
ta'knis  (B),  scalp 
Taqa'ya,  proper  name 
taqn-,  to  be  full,  to  be  satiated  I.70.3  : 
§ 24 

taqikwi,  brother-in-law  § 20 
ta'xtEin  (B,  M),  body 
ta'xa‘,  huckleberries  § 98 
ta'lits,  after  a while,  later  on  50.2; 
§ 120 

ttdk,  this  here  17.7;!  8.1;  32. 9, 12;  §115 
{see  tE) 

ta'maxt,  brother-in-law  50.20;  § 20 
ta'qan,  locative  form  of  tE^q  48.1 ; § 123 
taqa'dia,  locative  form  of  tE^q  18.5; 
36.12;  § 123 

ta'qnis,  full,  crowded  25.2;  54.5  {see 
taqn-) 

ta^'xa,  sole  of  foot 
ta'la,  money  {Chinook  jargon) 
ta’-,  tl-,  to  live,  to  sit  1.16.2  ; 25.4;  32.20 ; 
§ 24 

ta^'yu  (B),  hip 

ta^'wEx  (D),  horse  {related  to  the  Alsea 
tawa^iyu) 

tehnxan,  daughter-in-law  § 20 
tipu-,  to  be  stiff  I.  § 24 
ti'mwa,  together  40.18;  54.1;  § 121 
timsqaya't,  bitter,  sour  § 104 
tint,  ripe  § 104  {see  tin-) 
titcno'tcl  (B),  swallow 
tin,  a while  58.19;  § 126 
tiyif"",  inhabitant,  settler  24.4:  § 97 
{see  ta’-) 

tiu'ts,  there  17.3;  § 119 

tl'ta’,  chair,  saddle  98, 109  {see  ta’-) 
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tin-,  to  ripen  I.96.9;98.7;  § 24 
tinl,  niece,  step-daughter  § 20 
ti'tcni  (B,  M),  forehead 

tik,  here  25.3;  56.19;  § 119 
ta’k,  here  56.5-6,16;  § 119 
Bwatc-,  see  ttidc-  § 112 
to'x"s  (B),  ceiling 
tukteni'uk  (B),  black-bird 
tu'ktuk,  deaf  § 109 

til,  tua',  that  one  88.12;  90.23;  § 115 
tu'a’t,  such,  that  kind  102.2;  § 115 
ttiha-,  t!uha-,  to  buy,  to  sell  1.74.5,8, 

17-18;  76.6;  100,19;  § 24 
tuhatca^mu,  store  § 103 
ttitl'm,  over  there  72.3;  § 119 
trkn-,  to  invite  1. 16. 2;  § 24 
tudc-,  to  spear  T.8.7  ; 56.15  ; 62.2  ; § 24 
tuqa'tmE,  over  there,  across  § 119 
ttiqya'a”,  up-stream  32.21  {related  to 
tqa"wi-) 

tkunt  (B),  shag 

tkum-,  to  close,  to  shut,  to  dam  up 
1,48.8;  50.4, 13;  78.3;  § 24 
tkuma'a’,  door  § 98 
tkwam-,  see  tkum-  § 1 1 2 
thwa'^tsl,  pencil,  ink,  mark  § 98  {see 
kuts-) 

tkwk-,  to  bury,  to  cover  with  dirt  1. 40.22 ; 
80.10;  § 24 


tqati'yat,  dear,  expensive  § 104 

p 

c 

1 

to  be  warm  I. 

§ 24 

tqa'wi. 

roof  § 105 

tqa'ti. 

hook  § 98  {see 

qat-) 

tqa’''wl. 

up-stream  54. 

231  56.8,  12 

tqu'ni, 

smoke  § 98 

'ce  tquni-) 

tq''nL-, 

to  urinate  I.  ^ 

i 24 

tquni-. 

to  smoke  (^intransitive)  1. 2 9. 5; 

§ 24 

tqul-,  to  shout  1.52.8 ; 76.16-17  ; § 24 
tqu'-,  to  boil  by  means  of  rocks  1. 98. 3; 

§ 24 

tq'''u'nlis  (D),  yellow  {Siuslaiv  terni) 
tqluts  (D),  paint 
tq!a'’'wi,  ceiling  § 98 
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txa'n^,  tracks,  path,  road  48.22;  56.10, 

13-14;  84.1,3 

txu,  just,  merely,  simply  11.9;  12.1; 
42.2;  46.11;  § 130 

t’ix,  tooth  90. 19 
t’u'nixyu,  pocket  § 97 
t’xull't,  straight  § 104 

tlEmxu-,  to  cut  into  two  1. 48. 12;  52.23- 
24;  § 24 

tlEinh,  to  close,  to  shut  I.  § 24 
t!amc,  infant,  child  30.23  ; 34.6  ; 40.19 
t!ah,  nephew,  step-son  § 20 
t!at!a'''c,  wren 

t!a‘'‘'sits!i,  maternal  uncle  § 20 

t!ax-,  to  try,  to  attempt  1. 50. 14, 19;  § 24 

tlilmis  (D),  child  [Sinslcuv  ttnii) 

t!i,  brown  bear  12.4;  34. 16 

t!iya‘5  discri/ninatii^e  form  of  \.\\  12.3; 

58.14;  § III 
tlfwax,  new,  fresh 
t If  wist,  sunset 
tli'sa,  greasy,  fat  82.8;  § 96 
t!‘yas'yu''''‘,  grease,  blubber  82.5;  § 97 

t‘ahituq!wl,  moccasins,  shoes  § 98 
th'ti  (B),  pestle 
t‘!ad't‘!ab,  tongue  § 109 

na,  I 21.3,6,8;  22.1;  § 113 
na,  interrogative  particle  74.7;  § 131 
na'han,  1. 19. 9 ; 20.2  ; 40. 14 ; ^ 113 
namd  (=  na-Eml),  my  20.6;  21.2,  5; 

§ 114 

na'mdlta'‘xun,  our  t\YO  (exclusive)  § 114 
nahnditin,  my  36.13;  §114 
na'mditins,  our  two  (inclusive)  § 114 
na'mditinxan,  our  (exclusive)  §114 
na'mdlfnl,  our  [inclusive)  § 114 
nahndin,  my  § 114 
na'mdins,  our  two  (inclusive)  §114 
na'mdlnxan,  our  (exclusive)  102.1,5; 

§ ”4 


na'mdlnl,  our  (inclusive)  § 114 
na'mdixun,  our  two  (exclusive)  ^114 
! nans,  we  two  (inclusive)  ^ 113 
na'nxan,  we  (exclusive)  72.6;  § 113 
' nanl,  we  (^inclusive)  § 113 
! nats,  if,  when  22.1;  29.7—8;  § 121  (see 
I ants) 

! natc,  to  me,  on  me,  for  me,  with  me 
i i2.2;44.5-6;  § 113 
nahca^xun,  to  us  two  (exclusive)  ^ 113 
i na'tchis,  to  us  two  (inclusive)  52.13; 

! § 113 

j nahchixan,  to  us  (exclusive)  § 113 
I na'tc’nl,  to  us  (^inclusive)  §113 
, naqu-,  to  be  cold  1.76.10,20;  § 24 
* na'waq,  crab 

j naku-  . . . ha\  to  be  sorry  I.  § 24 
! nakwayat-,  to  be  poor,  to  be  down- 
hearted I,  II. 66.17  ; 68.11 ; 76.19;  §24 
nal-,  to  start  out,  to  start  again  1.68. 10 ; 
92.8;  § 24 

na“'xim,  we  two  (exclusive)  36.15;  § 113 
ni'ctca,  particle  15.7  ; 16.2  ; 40.16;  § 131 
mctcama''nat’a,  differently  9.3,  6;  24.4; 

i § 96 

; nictcanu'wisi,  year  92.12,  14,  16,  19; 
98.17;  § 105  ( see  nictcinu-) 
ni'ctcim,  because  18.8;  21.5;  §128 
! nictcima^mu,  custom,  fashion,  manner, 
event  29.9;  36.28;  38.11 ; 54.11;  § 103 
I nictcinu-,  spring,  fall  arrives  1.98.5,15; 

[ ni'ctci,  particle  12.10;  § 131 
! nictcftc,  in  what  manner,  what,  any- 
thing, for  what  reason  17.1,7-8;  18.3; 
30.17;  § 121  (see  nictca) 
nits-,  to  stiffen  I.90.13;  § 24 
nictx,  particle  94.20,26;  § 13 1 
ni'ctxan,  particle  58.11;  § 131 
ni'ctca,  particle  48.3;  52.2;  90.12;  94.13; 

§ -"31 

ni'kla,  alone  62.14;  94.11;  § 96 
nl'qlu,  age,  year  § 97 
ni'xamlitinx,  thy  § 114 


ni'xamiltits,  your  two  § 114 
ni'xamllf'tci,  your  § 114 
ni'xamilnx,  thy  § 114 
nl'xamhts,  your  two  § 114 
in'xamlitci,  your  §114 
nix^'ts,  thou  22.3;  50.16;  § 1 13 
nl'xats,  you  two  § 113 
ui'xats'tci,  ye  § 113 
nlx^'to,  to  thee,  on  thee,  for  thee,  with 
'thee  12.5,7;  13,5;  21.8;  § 113 
nl'xatc^ts,  to  you  two  § 113 
m'xatc''tci,  to  you  §113 
niL,  meat 

no'qma  (D,  B),  mud 
hi'k!'nk!,  soft  § 109 

s’^a,  he,  she,  it,  that  one  10. t;  16.7; 
§ ”5 

s^'anx,  they,  these  72.1;  §§  24,115 
s’^as,  he,  she,  it,  that  one  {discrivima- 
tive  form)  15.3;  18.8;  § 115 
s^a'tsa,  thus,  in  that  manner,  for  that 
reason  7.4,  6 ; 8.7  ; 20.8  ; § 12 1 
s'htsl'tc,  thus,  in  that  manner  8.1-2;  9.8 ; 
21-3;  §§  94,  121 

s"n’t,  such,  that  kind  i5.i;44.5;  §115 
s'n’tu',  locative  form  of’^^elX.  62.6;  102.2  ; 
§ 86 

sV'na,  locative  form  of 15.4;  26.6; 

§115 

s’^a'na'mf,  his,  her,  its  § 114 
sVna'mitc,  his,  her,  its  36.14;  § 114 
s’'a’na'mltc"ax,  their  two  § 114 
sVna'mhc'nx,  their  §114 
..sV'nanx,  to  them  § 115 
sV'na'^x,  to  them  two  54.12;  § 115 
s'n^x,  they  two  98.9;  §115 
SExa'*',  locative  form  of  si'xa'  34.5,7; 
48.18 ; § 86 

si'ama  (D),  parting  of  the  hair 
sima'x'',  landing-place 
sima'x”s,  locative  form  (^/sima'x"  48.21 ; 
_ § 86 

si'na"wi,  grouse  § 105 


sinq!-,  to  be  hungry  1.44.11,16;  46.4; 

§ 24 

sinxi-,  to  want,  to  like,  to  desire  II. 1 1.7,9  1 

i5-s;52-i3;  § 24 
si'skuk  (B,  M),  blue 
sixnl'tx,  jealous 

si‘-,  to  grow  {intransitive)  II. 98. 10; 

loo.ii,  17  ; § 24 
sbya'a",  growth  98.6;  § 97 
sl'yuk",  murderer 
si'pi  (B),  scraper 

si'xa‘,  canoe,  boat  56.5-6162.3;  § 98 
sIl!-,  to  swim  I.  § 24 
sowa''xwa  (B),  throat 
s"ut!,  pain 

s^kwi'tc,  very,  exceedingly  16.10;  58.3; 

§§  94, 121 

sut!-,  to  throw  I.  § 24 
sun-,  to  dive  1. 64.21;  § 24 
siiq'"-,  to  join  1.80.9,13;  § 24 
swai,  grizzly  bear 

swab  discriminative  form  ^7/ swat  15.2; 

94,9;  § III 
s^'a'ya  hitc,  murderer 
s''ah,  big,  old  92.18;  § 104 
s''u'q!wi,  neck  § 98 
smut’-,  to  end,  to  finish  1.8.8 ; 9.1 ; 14.6; 
§ 24 

staq-,  to  kick  I.  § 24 
stim,  there  25.3;  28.9;  § 119 
stimk,  there  30.18;  70.10;  § 1T9 
sku'(]tnis,  green,  blue 
skfi’x'^-,  to  cut  off  I.  § 24  [Sins lain  term) 
skwa‘-  to  be  in  vertical  position,  to 
stand  I, IV  10.9;  14.4;  § 24 
skwi'lLa,  salmon-basket 
skwi'‘,  curlew 
skwi'nkwi  (B),  girdle 
sqans,  skin,  body 

sqa’tEin,  from  there  34.3;  58.22;  §119 
sqa’k,  there  14.6;  23.6;  § 119. 
squhna,  pelican  44.1,  ii ; 46.3 
squma',  discriminative  form  of  squhna 
44.17;  46.2;  § III 


any  kind  of  a place  66.6 ; 68. 3; 


1 

sLox"-,  to  descend,  to  slide  down  1. 1 2.6 ; 
§ 24 

ca'ya,  penis  90.13-14,17-18;  92. t 
CayiicLa'a,  native  name  of  the  Siuslaw 
tribe  and  river  68.6 
ciwfwu  tExmu'nyEml  (D),  widow 
ciwT'wii  qasLi'watEm  (D),  widower 
ciwi'wii  quitcF/inl:  (D),  widower 
cinI'Ltxu,  upper  lip  § 97 
cintc-,  to  move  in  a circle  I.  § 24 
ci'ntcata,  in  a circle  § 96 
cinxl-,  to  think  II.  12.4;  17.6;  36.24;  5^24 
cikx-,  to  move,  to  shake  1.27.2-3,9; 

54-15;  § 24 

cTtx-,  to  flop  1.36.23;  5 24 
cl'n^'x,  three  62.12,16  ; 80.14 ; § it6 
cl'nax  qta'max,  eight  § 116 
c’yatx,  see  citx-  112 
cu(}wa'an,  roast  90.12-14,18 
c’‘x“-,  to  drive  away  1. 56.11;  § 24 
cu'kwa,  sugar  [English  loan-word) 
ckd‘tc,  hill,  mountain  12.9;  13.2;  46.10 
ckl'an,  mink 

cqaw-,  to  stir,  to  roll  1. 92. 7;  § 24 
cqaxtc,  dog  [Siuslaw  term) 

tsEha^'ya,  grass  8.6;  34.11 
tsEha"'ya‘s,  locative  form  of  tsEha"'ya 
§ 86 

ts'^a'nik'',  yellow-hammer 
tsami'tsEm,  chin  § 105 
tsan,  when,  if  62.21;  74.8;  § 131  [see 
ants  and  nats) 

tsa'sqin,  discriminative  form  of  tsi'sqan 
13.8;  § III 
tsax",  slave  76.3 
tsall'swalu,  hail,  beads  (?)  § 98 
tsana'xL,  crane,  heron 
tsa'nxa’ts,  yesterday  § 120 
tsa'^^’khts,  ant 
tse'taha  (B),  ankle 
tsiyrkt-siyi'k,  wagon  [Chinook  jargon) 
tsim,  always  15.5;  34.1;  § 120 


/ 

tsima'st, 

§ 66 

tsimi'ba,  muskrat  48.6;  50.5-6 
tsi'miKjwi,  back 
tsimnl'L,  snail 

tsi'mqma,  some  people,  neighbor,  rela- 
tive 72.19;  78.10;  82.16 
tsitb',  sand-beach  § 98 
tsitlyu's,  locative  form  c/tso'ti  46.15;  §86 
tsihiExma,  half  60.16,25—26;  § 124 
tsinax-,  see  t.sinx-  § 112 
tsi'nixt,  half  36.17;  60.22;  § 124 
tsim'*,  back  § 98 

'Bsinf Ltsinl'L,  proper  name  50.15;  52.1 
[Chinook  “muskrat”) 
tsino'kwa  (B),  vein,  artery 
tsinq!-,  to  be  poor  I.  § 24 
tsinqlt,  poor  16.10;  § 104 
t.sinx-,  to  scorch  II. 88. 7;  § 24 
tsifsqan,  deer  13.9;  34.11 
t.sint,  thick  § 104 

tsit-  ....  ha*,  to  be  glad  1. 8. 4;  72.18; 

§ 24 

t.sl'tixa,  moon,  month 
tsik",  foot 

tsi'kwi  (D,  B),  leggings,  petticoat 
tsi'k'ya,  very,  very  much  13.9;  14.2—3; 

17-6;  §§  96,  121 

tsl'qtax,  robin 

tsila'li,  woodcock,  (D)  vulture,  (B)  king- 
fisher 

tsiLl,  to  shoot  1.8.6;  10.3;  § 24 
tsI'Lh,  arrow  15.8 ; 16.  i ; 50.7  ; § 98 
tsya'mu,  paint  § 97 
tso'ilkwe  (B,  M),  neck 
t.sd'tT,  waves,  breakers  § 98 
tsunni'ox  (D),  back  of  the  head 
tsun  (B),  fishing-basket 
tsu's,  rotten 
tswafsi,  frost  § 105 
tsiniqn-,  to  steal  I.  § 24 
tsml'x"’un,  chipmunk 
TsnaLl'amlLa,  proper  name 
tsna'wi,  bone  § 105 
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tsxayu'"',  day,  sky,  weather,  sun  7.3; 

64-135 15;  § 97  tsxa'-) 
tsxay''wa'wi,  discriminative  form  of 
tsxayu'"’‘  72.14;  § III 
tsxayuwint,  daybreak  {see  tsxa-) 
tsxan-,  to  comb  one’s  hair  I.  § 24 
tsxahiwi,  a comb  § 105 
tsxa’-,  to  shine  1. 48. 9;  50.3;  § 24 
tsxa’s,  space  between  knuckles 
tsxuna'pLi,  discriminative  form  of 
tsxu'npLi  94.6;  § III 
tsxLi'npLl,  coyote  76.1 7;  88.9;  § 98 
tsla'we  (D),  bone  {Siuslaw  term) 

tc’^adis,  willow 

tcaitcl'tc,  somewhere,  anywhere  34.25; 

36.1;  48.2;  § 131  {see  tea) 
tca'ptcl,  water-lizard  § 98 
tcahi-,  to  lean  back,  to  lie  on  back 
1. 90. 10;  § 24 

tcanhat-,  to  hit  with  a club  1. 86. 9 ; § 24 
tcaq-,  to  spear  I.56.19 ; 68.8, 18;  § 24 
teaxu-,  teaxu-,  to  go  back,  to  go  home 

I. 16.5;  30.14;  58.5-6;  § 24 

tea,  where,  somewhere,  anywhere  34.4, 9 ; 

48.2;  § 131 
tca'ditc,  woodpecker 
tca^xan^,  flower 
tcalo'x,  navel 

tca'‘k’-,  to  raise,  to  hold  up  one’s  head 

I-I3-4;  § 24 
tcia'L  (B),  infant 
tciya‘'tcin,  leg  above  knee 
tcimtca'mi,  axe  27.10;  28.1 ; 29.1 
tcin-,  to  wait  I.36.21;  § 24 
tcinEkf’,  knuckle,  wrist,  ankle  § 98 
tcina'ta",  discriminative  form  of  tcintd' 

II.  6;  § III 

tcinu-,  to  pack,  to  carry  by  means  of 
forehead-strap  1. 100. 20;  § 24  {related 
to  tcTn-) 

tcint,  which  one,  whoever,  whatever, 
how  much,  how  many  7.3  ; 38.10;  48.2  ; 
§ 123 


tci'nta”,  whichever,  whatever  24.7;  36.18; 
123 

tcixnihiE,  raccoon  76.17-18,20-21 
tci,  water  36.17,20;  64.24;  § 98 
tclyu'sin,  tobacco 

tcl'wa,  locative  form  of  tci  32,19,21; 
346;  § 86 

tcfha'tc,  one-sided,  crooked  72,2;  §94 
tciman-,  to  watch  1. 28. 3;  § 24  {related 
to  man-) 
tcT'tit,  fire-drill 

tcit’-,  the  wind  blows  1. 94. 5-6;  § 24 
tcl't'l,  wind  § 98 

tem-,  to  go  back  1. 7. 7.;  12.10;  § 24 
tcistx,  hazel-wood 
tci'tcLiii  (B),  post,  wall 
tclk,  where  25.1;  34.2;  § 119 
tcI'klyacLla'”’,  sometimes,  some  time 
afterwards  44.10-11;  84.8;  § 120 
tcl'xun,  bladder 
tciL,  hand  50.18 
tcifix^s,  vulva  90.11,16 
tcu,  exhortative  particle  § 129 
tema'm,  cousin  40.24;  42.6;  § 20 
tcmi'lq”,  finger 
tcmilqu'"''’,  ring  § 97 
Tcqu'yal,  proper  name 

ts’i‘-,  to  kill  1.46.5-6 ; 82.17  ; § 24 
ts’ims,  own,  self  46.1;  88.11-12;  § 123 
ts’ikmu’t,  friend  23.4;  24.2 
ts’u'xtits,  early  in  the  morning  40.9,20; 

§ 120  {probably  related  to  tsxa’-) 
tc’ic-,  . . ha\  to  disbelieve  1. 40. 13;  § 24 
Tc’ukukq'  (D),  proper  name 

tsia'xan,  stomach 
Tsla'hka,  Umpqua  River 
ts!aln,  pitch  24.1;  26.6 
tsIIhiEhi,  thread  § 98 
ts!  I'nyuxa,  bee,  wasp 
ts'yanx,  skunk-cabbage  80.20 
tsi’yu'sni,  eyebrow 
tsiu'xpi,  sinew 


ts!ri'‘m,  star  40.2-3,5-6,15 
tsln'xwi,  spoon  § 98 
tsixat’a't’,  blackberries  60.20 

tc!at!u-,  to  look  on  I.  § 24 

tcJhac''-,  to  be  glad  1. 23. 3;  27.1;  § 24 

tcha''c-,  sec  tclhac"-  § 12 

tc!hritc-,  to  break  {transitive)  I.  § 24 

kka'ni,  bucket  90.21;  § 98 
k\a  t,  how  many  ^ 124 
kaniL,  grandmother  96.21-22;  98.2;  20 

kapo',  coat  {borrowed  from  the  French 
th  rough  the  medinni  of  Chinook  Jargon) 
katr',  emphatic  i)article  64.8;  §131 
kati'xti,  emphatic  particle  64.12,16,23; 

kast",  to  wake  up,  to  get  u])  1. 28.1; 
40.9;  § 24 

kala'ntc  (B),  berry-basket 
kapq,  pupil  of  the  eye 
ka'‘'wil,  fish-basket 
ka"x",  wood 

kimuL-,  to  hit,  to  strike  (with  fist)  1. 
§ 24 

ki'tiwi,  scales  100  {see  ki'kfit) 
kic'tkin  (1),  B),  humming-bird 
ki'kdt,  heavy  ii.9;i2.i;  § 104 
kiluwa'L  (B),  young  man,  young  woman, 
virgin,  boy 

kii,  particle  denoting  surprise  46.18; 
S 127 

kitu-,  to  weigh  I.  ^ 24 
klx's,  ten  8. 1, 3;  34.8;  § 116 
kix''s  kl'xestim,  hundred  § 116 
kl‘ka‘  (B),  hoe 
kbpx,  eye  36.14,16,20-21 
kb'tan,  horse  34.9-10;  102. i {Chinook 
jargon) 

k“,  perhaps,  maybe  48.18;  56.20;  § 127 
kumi'ntc,  no,  not  8.10;  11.9;  § 131 
k''na,  dubitative  particle  20.8  ; 21.7  ; 56.8; 
§ 127 

k“sin-,  to  whistle  I.  5^  24 


i k’dsa',  paper,  book  {sec  kuts-) 

^ k''tsri'"'‘,  saliva  § 97 
j ku'mit!,  s])ider 

; krfin-,  to  lower  one’s  head,  to  bend 
I down  I.11.9;  13.5  ; § 24 
! krbn-,  to  beat  (in  games)  1. 72. 1 7 ; 78.18 ; 

! S 24 

' ku'cu,  hog  {borrowed  from  the  French 
I through  the  mediinn  of  Chinook  jargon) 
I kuts-,  to  paint,  to  write  I.  § 24 
I kutsa'yEin  hits!'’,  post-office 
ku'tsi,  mamma 
I ku'dciyu,  sea-otter  § 97 
j ku'la,  parent-in-law 
I kahs-,  to  follow  1.92.3,7;  24 

! krf,  no,  not  1 1.3;  20.7;  § 13 1 
ku*  ya'tsac  L!a'‘'“,  after  a while,  not  long 
afterwards  7.7  ; 8.8  ; 20.5  ; § 120 
ktf  xyal'x,  pretty  nearly,  almost  10.9; 
II. I ; 66.25  ; § 121 
I kmu'ku,  pipe-stem  § 97 
’ kna‘-,  to  lean  against  I.  § 24 
ksa'mi  (D,  B),  fish-hook 
I keikyu'"'',  wall  § 97 
kll'nu,  ladder  80.12;  § 97 
kina''  (D,  B),  a light 

I 

I 

j 

kwa‘'“n-,  see  kuhi-  § 112 
, k'was-,  see  ka“s-  § 1 1 2 
i kwiyu'enayate,  caterpillar 
: kwina'cin,  gall 
I kwine't‘o  (B),  palate 
: kwi'sT  (B),  rafter 
kwitsomil't  (B),  twins 
i kwi'vvas,  discriminative  for  m of  'k\\Ni  yo^ 

kwin,  tidewater  weeds  80.20 
kwmi'ntxu,  throat  {evidently  related  to 
Coos  k!wints) 

kwis-,  to  wake  up,  to  be  awake  1. 27. 4; 

I 29.2  ; 40.9;  § 24 
kwi'‘ku,  white  pelican 
kwll-,  to  die  out,  to  extinguish  (of  fire) 
I.  ^ 24 
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k’ama's  (D),  brush 
k’a'pi  (D,  B),  liver  (of  fish) 
k’qwe'ne  (D),  rump 

klTi'pi,  mosquito 
kl'^Lu,  to-morrow  60.2;  § 120 
k!a‘-,  to  invite  1. 16.3;  17.9;  § 24 
k!a'yak,  eagle 

k!ap-,  to  be  dry  (of  water)  1.36.18,22; 
38.2;  § 24 

k!a'pa‘,  dry  condition  of  water,  low  tide 

38-3;  § 98 

klani'ck!,  cup 

kla'kapu,  navel  § 97 

k!a'yak!l,  eagle 

klala'piciwa,  butterfly 

klalatu'",  klalatu'"*,  fair,  festival  88.2, 

5-6;  § 97 

k!alu-,  to  be  tired  L36.21;  § 24 
k!in-,  to  hear,  to  understand  1.32.5,9; 

50.10;  § 24 
klihihackwun,  dress 
k!ex,  k!lx,  each,  every  7.2,4;  24.4; 

40.19;  § 124 
kli'ntckwis,  crooked 
k!ink‘i-,  to  go  and  look  for  II. 16. 1-2: 
56.17,20;  § 24 

k!ix-,  to  disppear  1. 18.8;  28.3;  § 24 

k!'yax,  discriminative  form  ofklQx  § 1 1 1 

k!o”xwi,  gnat  § 105 

Idii'mEh,  bridle  § 98 

k!ux"-,  to  cut  I.  § 24 

kIrflwTn-,  ice  appears  1.76.10,13-14; 

94-2-3;  § 24 

k’lTwi'nT,  ice  76.14-1 5 ; 94.3  ; § 98 
k!ul-,  to  scare  1.  § 24 
kl’sa't,  to-day  38.16;  § 120 

klwflact,  proud  § 104 
klwl'yos,  dog  {Coos  loan-word) 

qaa-,  to  be  inside,  to  enter  1. 27. 3;  34.5; 
44.4;  § 24 

Qa'a’tc,  proper  name  32.18 


pay^nads,  locative  form  of  qayu'^^nts 
^2.7, II, IS]  § 86 
qayu'"'’nts,  stone,  rock 
qayu'tc,  discrinimative  form  of  qi'utc 

50.1;  58.17;  § i:i 

qa'winti,  qa'w“ntl,  on  both  sides,  mutu- 
ally 80.8,  II ; 86  2;  § 124 
qami'us  (D)  head  {Siuslaiv  term) 
qat-,  to  hook  1.64.6-7,9;  § 24 
qa'ta'  (D),  shark 
qa'timx,  six  § 116 
qa'titc,  across  the  river  80.16;  § 119 
qatx-,  qatx-,  to  cry,  to  weep  1. 58. 15, 
17,  25;  68.15;  § 24 

qanistcl'tc,  downwards  12.6,9;  84.3; 

§ 94  {see  qahi) 
qani'nal,  knife  19.6;  21.4 
qa'nni,  face 

qantc,  where  38.10;  66.16  {Coos  loan- 
word) 

qaii'^x,  soot 

qa'sqas,  stiff,  hard  § 109 
qasLi'ti,  husband  40.3;  48.20;  § 97 
qatcu-,  to  drink  1. 7 6.11-13;  § 24 
qa'dcux,  water-carrier 
qatcn-,  to  start,  to  go  I,  IV  8.2  ; 12. i; 
iS'3;  § 24 

qa'kwix,  ear  {evidently  related  to  qaquhi-) 
qaquhi-,  to  hear,  to  listen  1. 30.1 8;  36.23; 

§ 24 

qaqwa‘n-,  see  qaqifln-  § 1 1 2 
qaxan-,  down,  below  8.10;  § 119 
qa'xi,  chicken-hawk  § 98 
qaxun-,  up,  above,  high,  loud  8.7 ; 12.4; 

34.2i;94.3;  § 119 

qali'nal,  knife  50.19.  See  qanfnal 

qadni  (D),  face  {Siuslaw  term) 

qadxa,  bread 

qaktc,  knife  (small)  78.21 

qaLx-,  to  count  I.8.5 ; 62.8.1 1 ; § 24 

qa'wT,  blood  § 98 

qa'min,  fisher 

qatk,  from  here,  hence  604;  § 119 
qaqa‘',  shirt  § 98 
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(ja'xat,  fish-net 

(|a'-,  to  tie,  to  fasten  1. 34. 6-7 ; § 24 
(ja'u'tc,  mouth  of  the  river,  bay  62.17-18  ; 
80.17;  § 119 

(|a’wa'a",  down  the  river,  mouth  of  the 
river  80.6;  § 119 

(la’han-,  far  10.3  ; 12. i ; 56.8;  § 119 
f^ad  (B),  mortar 
qa’n-,  deep  § 119 

qa'nu-,  to  get  tired  waiting,  to  wait  in 
vain  1.58.1 1 ; § 24 

qa'x-,  it  is  dark;  (as  /loii/is)  darkness, 
night  1.34.4;  38.21;  § 24 
qafxi'si,  darkness,  night  § 105 
qa'xq-,  east 

qa"xqax,  a Kalapuya  Indian  § 10 1 
qad,  exhortative  particle  27.6,  8 ; 52.1 2 ; 
§ 129 

qa'‘qa'‘'ni,  trinket-basket 

qa"x,  high,  up,  on  top,  above  76.14; 

80.9;  § 119 
qa“'xax  m“a'ti,  god 

qa"'xun,  high,  up,  above,  loud;  sky  32.18; 

34.1 ; 36.12  ; 92.22  ; § 119 
qa'dlu,  bark  90.8;  § 97 
({e'sLiq,  brain 
(jiya'yaq,  dog-salmon 
qina'x’^us,  armpits 
qiu-,  to  pass  I.92.8  ; § 24 
qlu'nEin,  winter  78.5  ; 80.18-20  ; § 105 
ql'utc,  woman,  wife  40.18;  48.17 
(putcil'a'mi,  discriminative  form  of 
qiutci'bma  96.2,12;  § ni 
qlutcu'ni,  woman,  female  being  30.2 1—22, 

24; 32.3;  S 102 

qmtc’'wa'ni,  discriminative  form  of 
qlutcu'ni  54.12;  58.4;  § in 
qO'mi,  belly 
qo'min,  quahog  82.3 
qdc'^x,  black  swan 
(jd'qoq,  white  swan 
qoq",  knee 

qd'x“m,  out  in  the  water,  offshore  34. 

6-7;  44  3;  § ^19 


I qo'xnfs,  locative  form  c/  qo'x''m  52.2; 

i § 86 

I (pLi'si,  milk  § 105 
; q"ha'qwi,  broom  § 105 
I qun‘-,  to  open  (door)  I.  § 24 
q"na'quL,  feathers 
[ q“na'‘-x,  eggs,  acorn 
q'^ia'^x  lqa‘'‘tu,  hazel-wood 
j q’‘niti'‘,  perforation  in  the  ear  § 98 
i q“cilt”-,  to  neigh  I.  § 24 
q'‘ci'ct,  thin  § 104 
q'‘tsim'’,  a cut  § 98 
I q"la''Lq'‘la’'L,  otter  § 109 
I q'‘Limi't,  locative  form  of  f if  ivX  20  \ 

% 86 

q^'Li'nitc,  dull 
q"Li'mtc’ns,  dull 
q"Li’mt,  anus  86.9;  88.7 
qu'LquL,  white  40.10-11;  § 109 
I q'‘L!l''tc,  otter  54.6-9 
* q^Ll’ya'tc,  discriminative  for  )n  of 

I ^ 

qu'-,  qu'i-,  qb'i-,  south 
I qu’t’-,  to  dream  I.68.21;  § 24 
, Qu'Itc,  native  name  for  Umpqua  tribe 
I and  river  100.15 
: quhi-,  to  pour  I.29.2;96.7;  § 24 
j qpa'yax,  an  Alsea  Indian  § 10 1 
qpa’-,  north 

qna'we  (D,  B),  intestines 
qnu'-,  to  find  1. 34.12;  56.9;  § 24 
q.sl'i,  pigeon-hawk 
i qtsi'nqtsin,  blue,  green  ^ 109 
I qtsT,  inside  § 119 
I qtsU,  head-louse 

' qla‘-,  to  get  even  with,  to  even  up 
1.42.2;  § 24 

qLl'‘qa‘,  west  wind  § 98 
I qLow-,  high  tide  36.6 
qLo'wa',  high  tide  § 98 

qwa'yu  (D),  tongs 

qwa‘n-,  see  qu‘n-  § 1 1 2 

qwaxtc-,  to  go  into  the  water,  to  enter 
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a boat,  to  go  down  to  the  river  II. 
34.15:48.18-19;  § 24 
qwiya'nu,  fly 
qwTmts,  potatoes 

qwoa'txa',  discriviinativc  form  of 
qwo'txa*  52.4;  54.9;  § III 
qwo'txa\  beaver  48,6,  9,  1 7 ; 50 ; 5 ; § 98 
qwuhi'nihi,  trousers 
qwunaxf',  cheek  § 98 

q!Exa"yu'"‘,  salmon  season  82.12;  § 97 

q!a'il,  pitch  25.5;  88.6 

q!ai'nik“,  oysters 

q.'a'tcti,  cedar  § 98 

q!a'xa"xt,  wolf  13.2;  34.17 

q!a'Px,  flour 

q!a'‘pi,  liver 

q!a'xa''xt,  discriminative r>/'q!a'xa’'xt 
12.8;  § Til 

q!a''sintl,  elder  sister  92.17;  § 20 

q!a“lt!,  flea 

qhma'ts,  sweat-house 

q!a‘,  rat 

ql^ya'dis,  lazy 

q!“ya'q!“xe’,  mirror,  window,  glass 
q!"ha'ltEx,  ashes  86.13 
q!“hi'ni,  anus 
ql^cbn,  robin 

q.'unb',  salal-berries  60.20;  § 98 
q!u'p-,  to  twinkle  1.36.14;  § 24 
qini'swa,  bluejay 

q.bva'ax,  grave 

q!wm-,  to  tie  hair  in  a knot  I.  § 24 
qlwi'ni,  knot  (in  hair)  70.8 
qlwubl's,  trout 

x'a'na  q!a'lax,  bread 
x"a'La  Iqiahiu,  buckskin 
xau-,  to  die  I,  IV.  15. 5,  7-8;  16.8;  20.8; 
§ 24 

xayu'sL,  term  of  relationship  § 20 
xa'pni,  knee-cap 
xamL-,  to  wash  I.  § 24 


xatk-,  to  fall  backwards,  to  tumble  flat 
1.90.9;  § 24 

xaln-,  to  ascend,  to  climb  up  1. 12.4; 
62.7;  § 24 

xa'tslu,  two  30.23;  32.1;  § 1 16 

xa'tslu  qta'max,  seven  § 116 

xadsliln,  four  40.23;  84.8-9;  § 116 

xalt!,  red  squirrel 

xaL-,  to  miss  I.  § 24 

xan!-,  to  make,  to  do,  to  fix  1. 15. 5; 

50-8;  § 24 

xa''tsEm,  woman’s  basket  § 105 
xa’tc-,  xatc-,  to  roast  1. 90. 8, 14;  § 24 
xakca'a",  a roast  90.9;  § 97 
xa''w-,  to  come  out  (of  water),  to  appear 
on  the  surface  1.64.8,13,17,23;  § 24 
xiya'- (?),  to  take  away,  to  catch  1. 54. 7; 
82.14;  § 24 

xip-,  to  split  wood  I.  § 24 
xint-,  to  be  in  motion,  to  start,  to  go 
1.20.3;  23.1;  § 24 

xintm-,  to  travel  1. 12. 10;  13.3;  14.3; 
§§  24,  81 

xibyci-,  to  work  II. 48. 10;  50.3;  § 24 
xibxcyu'",  work,  the  art  of  working 
52.23,26;  § 97 
xl,  particle  127 

xyal'x,  almost,  pretty  nearly  12.1 ; § 121 
xuwls-,  to  want  I.  § 24 
xumc-,  to  be  in  sight,  to  approach 
1.23.2;  64.1;  § 24 
xuniL-,  to  cut  I.  § 24 
xunh-,  to  bet  I.70.6-7, 10 ; 78.8 ; § 24 
xu'nha',  .stake,  bet  70.7;  78.15-16;  §98 
xLi'sxLis,  naked  § 109  {sec  xus"-) 
xun-,  to  snore  1. 27. 9;  28.1;  § 24 
xus"-,  to  take  oft'  I.  § 24 
xnr’n-,  to  do,  to  accomplish  I,  IV. 9. 7; 
10.5;  II. ii;  § 24 

xwa'tsi,  corpse,  a dead  man 
xwa'xuL,  foam 
xwa'ka,  head  29.5;  70.5 
xwakl-,  locative  form  ^7/ xwa'ka  28.6;  § 86 


I 

xwTl!-,  to  return,  to  come  back  1.12.6- 

7,9;  ^ 24 

xwu'tcni,  tail 

lam-,  to  drink  I.  § 24 
la‘'mutcya"x,  a drunkard  52,  100 
laq"-,  to  boil  1.27,7  ; 96.1, 3 ; ^ 24 
lam,  whiskey  (see  lam-) 
limi'tx,  drunk  (see  lam-) 
loq"-.  see  lac]"-, 

I'Ep’i's,  rope  64.10 
I’i'mtas,  leggings 

lawat-,  to  gamble  I.  § 24 
l'a'watya''x,'  a gambler  § 100 
lak''-,  to  take,  to  get,  to  obtain,  to  fetch, 
to  seize  1. 7. 5;  2 1.3  ; 27.  lo  ; 44.2  ; § 24 
laquwa',  herring  82.24 
la'qkaq,  board  80.7;  § 109 
ian-  see  hi- 

ki'^qat,  feather  10.9;  ii. 7 
li'pxan,  niece,  cousin  92.15,17;  20 

(see  hp) 

hmadim,  blind  § 109 

hmidtei,  matches 

hmn-,  to  be  behind  I.  § 24 

hmnl'tc,  behind,  second  40.2  ; 50.7  ; 5^  94 

linq!-,  to  be  warm  I. too.  13;  ^ 24 

byax-,  a little  while  27.5;  126,  135 

lip,  nephew  § 20 

hmi'sk’in,  grandson  § 20 

ht!-,  to  eat  1. 13. 10 ; 14.5  ; 1 5.2  ; § 24 

h't!a‘,  food,  ])rovisions  13.7;  34.6;  § 98 

hn,  name  13.2,6,10  (see  hi-) 

h'tc^d,  cougar  13.3,  5;  34.18 

h'xtsnisi,  small-pox  ^ 105 

kyat!-  see  lit!-  5^  112 

1‘ya'tc’t,  dise7'iminative  for}ii  of  Iftc't 
13-41  § III 
lok"-,  see  iak"- 
lu'ptci,  silver-side  salmon 
bunt,  orjihan 
lpaa’'q\va,  hand 
Ipaha'd,  shoulder 


- j 

l])a'an,  wings 
Ipi'nat,  birds,  duck 
; Ipu'qwi  (I),  b),  feathers 
ItEko'n,  grand-daughter  96. 18,  24 ; 98.6; 
5 20 

: ItEk^wa'ii,  diseriminative  form  c/ltEko'n 
96.15;  98.20;  § III 

It’i'a',  fish,  salmon  46.6;  48.15,  18;  50.1; 

5 98 

In-,  to  call,  to  interpret  1. 23. 7;  § 24 
j ina'wa  (D),  toe 

InawitTi'"'*,  wealth,  riches  § 97.  See  l'na“"'‘ 
Inat,  always,  continually  13.3;  34.21; 
§ 120 

ina’""‘,  rich,  chief  76.3;  86.4 
Inu,  outside,  outdoors  38.21-23;  §119 
, Inl-,  to  interpret,  to  explain  I.  § 24. 

: See  In- 

I 

' Itsa^ki,  spur 

I Itcin-,  to  call  (Siuslaw  term) 

Itcl'xa,  rattlesnake 
I lkima%\  seal  § 98 
i Ikuni'hat,  arm,  elbow 
I Ikwa'dvisk’in,  posthumous  child 
: Ikwa'ni,  pipe  (see  tkwun-) 

Ikwa'niKi",  hat  (Siuslazv  term) 

Ikwi'lowT,  bull-frog 
Ikwun-,  to  smoke  (transitive)  I.  ^ 24 
IkwLina'atsu,  living  coals  § 97 
; lk!a-,  to  open  one’s  mouth  1. 28. 2;  96.1; 
§ 24 

i tklanu'k'’,  screech-owl  86. 1-2 
Ikian^wa'k",  discriminative  fomn  of 
lk!anu'k“  86.3,6;  88.1;  § iii 
lk!l'a‘,  mouth  of  the  river  66.11,14; 
80.17 ; § 98 

! Ikil'ha",  mouth  of  the  river  62.18 ; 66.9, 

I II 1 § 97 

Iqatuwiyu's,  locative  form  of  tqa‘'hu 
124;  88.14;  § 86 

Iqaq-,  to  break  wind  1.86. 7,  14,  17;  ^ 24 
Iqa'qa,  the  breaking  of  wind  86.16 
hial'oa'mi,  diseriminative  form  of 
l(|abo'ma  46.3;  48.5;  ^ m 


iqal’o'ma,  sea-gull  44.2,  9-10 ; 46.1 


lqa''flu, 

log,  tree,  stick  32.20-2 1 ; 48.12  ; 

§ 27 

Iqeta', 

hip,  rib 

Iqu'nwi, 

knot  § 105 

IquSva, 

breast  of  man 

Iqia'nu, 

skin,  hide  100.15-16, 19 ; 102.  i ; 

§ 97 

lq!a'si. 

eel  § 98 

Laa',  mouth  28.2;  29.3 
Laaya'j  locative  fonn  29.2;  96.7; 

§ 86 

Lan,  twig 
La'hiis  (B),  brain 
Lapcj-j  to  join  1. 80. 15;  § 24 
LipL,  grandfather  § 20 
Li'msti,  raw 

Limsti's,  locative  form  of  Li'mstl  § 86 
Limi'stist,  a green  place,  a place  that 
does  not  burn  34.2;  § 66 
Limna'^q,  elk  I3.ii;i4.i 
Limqa,  right  away,  quickly,  soon  19.6; 

21.3;  56.22;  §§  96,  121 
Liya'a",  fire  25.4-5;  32.18;  § 97 
Liu-,  to  come,  to  approach,  to  arrive; 
(as  adverb)  near  I,  IV. 8. 3,  9;  9.3;  16.3; 
40.12;  § 24 

Liha-,  to  pass  by,  to  pass  out  I.32.18; 

38-23;  § 24 
Lip’a'nu,  spring  § 97 
Li‘t,  sturgeon 

L°w-,  to  fall  sideways  1. 84. 3;  § 24 

Lonatci'kma  (B),  girl 

Lob,  to  hit,  to  strike  I.  § 24 

Lo^L,  particle  64.20,  24 ; 66.1 ; § 127 

L°wa'si,  nose  § 105 

Lu'xwitc,  salmon-berries 

Lwit-,  to  paddle  1. 64.4;  66.9 ; 102.  i ; § 24 

Lpafir,  wings  {see  ipa'an) 

Lpik",  (B,  M),  hand  {see  Ipaa'qwa) 

Lnb,  to  fan  1. 86.1 2;  § 24 
Lkledni,  a light 
Lqi'ta,  proper  name 


24 

Lqut,  red  § 104 

Lxaa-,  to  be  inside,  to  enter  I.34.7  ; § 24 
Lxa'yiniL,  soap 

Lxau-,  to  answer  1.52.6,12;  § 24 
Lxau',  spear,  pole  64.7,9 
Lxat-,  to  run,  to  fly  I.i  2.3,  to;  13.8;  14. i; 
34-2;  § 24 

Lxatu'"',  race  78.18;  § 97 
Lxa’p-,  off  to  one  side 
Lxa^'pis,  five  40.25;  42.7,14,16;  72.8; 
§116 

Lxa"'yax,  the  other;  friend  42.8 
Lxa'‘yaxa“'ni,  another  one  11.1,3;  38*20; 
§ 102 

Lxa'‘'hinE,  locative  form  of  \±2c^  64.11; 
§ 86 

Lxa’'s-,  to  jump  I.  § 24 
Lxl'yatc,  apart  48.7,9;  54.1 
Lxif-,  to  dry  1. 82. 15, 18;  100.8;  § 24 
Lxti'is,  dried,  dry  60.19-20;  80.17 
Lxuya'st,  dried,  dead  (of  timber)  § 66 
Lxu'cyuxa,  grasshopper;  jumping  mouse 
Lxmu'ku  (B),  bowstring 

Lla"",  universe,  world,  region,  place, 
country,  earth;  they,  many,  people; 
great  7.1-3;  8.5-6;  ii.i;  14.7;  15.6; 
i § 132 

I Llayu's,  locative  /hr;;/ 76.10;  94.5; 
§ 86 

Lla^s-,  to  laugh  I.  § 24 
L.’aqt,  wet  56.13;  § 104 
Lhp,  leaf 

Llim-,  to  paint  1.  § 24 
Lh'bil,  floor  § 98 
lIIxu-,  to  cook  1.  § 24 
Lhxt!,  paddle  § 100 
L!/axa'‘'wi,  boiled  27.3,7;  28.4.  See 
\ l!Ixu- 

L!on-,  to  tell,  to  relate,  to  announce 
I 1.7.3;  8.2;  16.9;  § 24 
l!ox-,  to  send  I.7.7;  16.10;  § 24 
l!o"x,  salmon-berries 
Llbvax-,  see  l'ox-  § 112 
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Llwa"!!-,  sec  Lion-  ^ 1 1 2 
L!\vaxa‘'m,  alder 
lIwI^'P,  auger 
Limak-,  small  50.18 
Llmi'kcu,  tiounder  100.10;  ^ 97 
Limix-,  to  jump  1.62.17 ; 92.4;  24 

Llnuwa'tit,  deep  § 104 
Linti'dcisi,  crawlish  § 105 
Llxa^'yats-,  to  escape  I.  § 24 
Llxi'ti,  hammer 


l!x“-,  to  know  1. 19.9;  34-23;  40-7-8; 
§ 24 

Llx^wax"-,  see  lIx"-  § 112 
LlxwI'miL,  whip 

Lixma'-,  to  kill  1. 1 5.3  : 16.1 ; 2 r.9  ; 64.  r 2 ; 
^ 24 

Lixnn-  see  iJxma’- 
Llxml'ti,  bow  § 98 
Lixmux"-,  to  dip  I.  § 24 


LIST  OF  PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES. 

[;/  = nominal;  7/  = verbal;  suffixes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  proto-suffixes, 
suffixes  marked  with  a dagger  (j-)  are  formative  elements  not  exemplified  in 
these  texts.] 


-Em,  V.  intransitive  imperative  40.26; 
42.8;  58.5;  § 61 

-Em,  71.  relative  case  34.21;  36.8-9; 

§ 87  _ : 

-Em,  nominalizing  46.11 ; 78.5;  § 105  ! 

-Eml,  ?i.  relative  case  20.6  ; 36. 13— 14; 
56.10;  § 87 

-Enits,  V.  indirect  object  of  fir.st  and  ! 

second  persons  44.15;  § 31 
-a,  n.  locative  case  7.4;  8.2;  13. i,  7; 

§ 86 

-a,  71.  modal  8.7  ; 9.4,  6;  10.6  ; 1 1.2  ; 12.2; 

§ 96 

-aa“,  V.  future  passive  9.7  ; 15.5 ; 16.1-2 ; 

§ 56 

-awax,  V.  intentional  7.5;  8.4;  10.5;  §70 
-a''iti,  V.  denotes  possessive  interrela- 
tions for  the  intentional  tense  60.1;  ' 
72.22;  § 87 

-aTm,  V.  intentional  30.8 ; 62.19 ; 88.1 ; 

§ 70 

-a^mu,  nominalizing  29.9;  § 103 
-atam,  v.  future  passive  30.17;  § 56 
-ado,  numeral  42.7;  § 116 
-atir,  V.  frequentative  12.4 ; 13.5  ; 14.5  ; 
38.2;  § 68 


-ax,  nominal  7.7;  8.3;  17.6;  24.1;  § loi 
-axLin,  V.  we  two,  us  two  88.14;  94.18; 
§ 24 

-a',  verbalizing  8.2,  7,  9 ; 9.5  ; 10.3 ; § 75 
-a^x,  V.  they  two,  them  two  9.8;  lo.i, 

44-7;  § 24 

-a^xun  see  -axun 

-ibma,  71.  augmentative  34.6;  94.22; 

-isk’in,  71.  diminutive  12. i;  36.23-24; 

38.19;  § 83 

-1,  V.  future  passive  26.7,  9 ; 27.2  ; 42.2  ; 

64.26;  § 56 
f-i,  71.  possessive  § 88 
•1,  nominal  8.9 ; 9.6 ; 12.4, 6 ; § 98 
■f-Iwi,  nominalizing  § 105 

-r'yun,  V.  exhortative  with  the  direct 

object  of  the  third  person  10.5,8; 
72.12;  § 41 

-iniE,  V.  passive  suffix  for  verbs  requiring 
a double  object  i i.io ; 18.5  ; 19.6 ; § 38 
f-Imts,  V.  imperative  with  indirect  object 
of  the  first  person  § 44 
-Ita,  71.  adverbial  98.5;  ^ 95 
-Ttin,  71.  my  36.13;  100.  i;  ^ 88 
f-Ttins,  71.  our  two  {i7iclusive)  § 88 


-itinx,  n.  thy  14.4;  § 88 

-Ttinxan,  71.  our  {exclusive)  100.3;  § 88 

f-Itint,  n.  our  {inclusive)  § 88 

f-Itits,  n.  your  two  § 88 

f-Ititci,  71.  your  § 88 

f-itixun,  71.  our  two  {exclusive)  § 88 

-Tti,  71.  possessive  20.7-9;  § 

-itx,  V.  indicates  that  object  forms  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  10.9; 
15-4;  § 33 

-Itx,  V.  frequentative  ii.io;  15.6;  § 68 
-it’ax,  V.  distributive  32.5,  9 ; 40.18  ;§  51 
-in,  V.  reciprocal  19.2;  28.7;  76.3;  § 81 
-In,  71.  my  21.7;  22.3;  § 88 
-Ini,  V.  exhortative  with  the  direct  object 
of  the  third  person  52.13;  § 41 
-Ins,  71.  our  two  42.7, 10;  § 88 

-Inx,  71.  thy  13.2,  6, 9;  14.4;  § 88 
-Inxan,  71.  our  {exclusive)  100.13— 14;  § 88 
-Ini,  71.  our  {hiclusive)  72.18;  § 88 
-Is,  V.  transitive  imperative  30.3;  64.2; 
76.18;  § 62 

-Is,  V.  durative  8.5 ; 9.1 ; 12.10;  13.3,10; 
§ 69 

-Isi,  nominalizing  40.16;  92.12;  § 105 
-Isiti,  V.  denotes  possessive  interrelations 
for  the  durative  tense  8.10 ; 40.3  ;§  37 
-Isti^nE  see  -Islitn- 

-Isutn-,  V.  durative  passive  11.7;  14.2; 

23*7;  § 59 

-Its,  V.  imperative  with  the  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  36.10;  § 42 
■f-its,  71.  your  two  § 88 
j--ItsmE,  V.  exhortative  expressing  sepa- 
rable possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  § 48 


-itc,  ;o7;.. 

modal  8.1-2  ; 12.6,  9;  15.8;  § 94 

-[--Itci,  71. 

your  § 88 

-IX,  71.  local  12.6;  32.18-19 ; 34.1-2, 14; 

§ 92 

f-Ixa , V. 

ter  mi  native  § 67 

j-Ixun,  71. 

our  two  {exclusive)  § 88 

-Ixmi,  V. 

intransitive  exhortative  26.7, 

9;  27.2; 

: ^ 63 

f-ii,  V.  imperative  denoting  that  the 
object  is  possessed  by  a third  person 

§ 45 

-li,  V.  negative  14.8;  17.8;  § 53 
-li,  71.  agency  noun  50.6;  § 100 
f-Iits,  V.  imperative  denoting  that  the 
object  is  possessed  by  a first  person  § 46 
-a‘,  see  -I 
-a'tin,  see  -Itin 
-a'tl,  see  -Itl 
-a‘tx,  see  -itx 
-ahix,  see  -Inx 
-a\s,  see  -is 
-ads,  see  -Its 
-adc,  see  -itc 
-a‘x,  see  -Ix 
-ad,  see  -il 

-ya,  71.  local  26.7;  36.10;  § 93 
-yax,  V.  past  11.4,7;  i5-i;  § 74 
-yax,  see  -ix 

-f-yaxadi,  v.  denotes  possessive  interre- 
lations for  the  past  tense  § 37 
-ya^'x,  71.  agency  noun  30.2  ;§  100 
■f-yu'",  nominalizing  § 105 
-yun,  V.  exhortative  with  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  third  person  7.1 ; 16.8;  § 41 
-yux,  V.  imperative  with  the  indirect 
object  of  the  third  person  29.2;  § 43 
-ux  see  -a'‘x 

-11",  -T\"\  V.  plural  7.4,6;  8.4, 6,8;  § 79 
-u,  71.  local  of  rest  7.2  ; 12.1c ; 13.6 ; § 91 
-ti,  -u”’,  nominal  7.3;  8.5;  ii.i;  16.6,7; 

§ 97 

-u,  suffixed  particle  62.21;  92.3;  § 132 
-umE,  V.  passive  suffix  for  verbe  requiring 
a double  object  18.2;  19.3;  29.1  ; § 38 
-utn,  V.  passive  17.9;  18.3-4;  § 58 
-un,  V.  direct  object  of  third  person 
7.2,4;8.5;9.i,5;ti.7-8,ii;  § 28 
-IldiE,  V.  passive  8.7;ii.io;  § 58 
-uni,  nominalizing  8.6;  10.5,7;  § 102 
-tis,  V.  durative  15.3-4;  52.24;  § 69 
-us,  71.  locative  case  16.3;  34.11,13; 
§ 86 


-iisn,  7'.  (Uirative  ])assive  24.7;  32.2-3; 

^ 59  I 

-Ots,  V.  direct  object  of  first  and  second 
persons  13.10  ; 14.5  ; 17.7,  9 ; § 29 
-Otsin,  V.  denotes  that  object  is  possessed 
by  the  subject  but  separable  from  it  : 
7.1;  30.1;  36.14,  20-21:  38.6;  § 34 
-ux,  7’.  indirect  object  of  third  person 
38.2-3;  46.6;  § 30  I 

-ul,  V.  indicates  that  object  is  possessed  j 
by  a third  person  58.9,  16  ; 74.8  35  i 

-ultx,  V.  passive  suffix  denoting  posses- 
sive interrelations  of  the  subject  15.5; 
19-2 ; § 39 

-flits,  7'.  expresses  an  object  ])ossessed 
by  a first  or  second  person  38.1;  §36 
-u\  verbalizing  14.6:  29.10;  § 75 
-a",  see  -u 
-a^iuE,  see  -uniE 
-a“tn,  see  -utn 

-a"!!,  see  -un  j 

-a°hiE,  see  -ubiE  ! 

-a^ni,  see  -uni 

-a'‘ts,  see  -fits 

-a^tsm,  see  -fitsm 

-a“x,  see  -fix 

-a'd,  see  -fii 

-"’ax,  see  -a“x 

f-\vi,  nominalizing  § 105 

m-,  prefix  of  relationship  38.20;  40.2, 

I r,  18;  § 20  ? 

-m,  verbal  12.10;  § 81 
f-myax,  verbal  § 81 
-mux",  V.  reciprocal  10.6-7 ; 38.22  ;§  50 
-t,  V.  present  8.6;  9.4;  10.4;  1 1.9;  § 72 
-t,  V.  auxiliary  34. to;  40.18;  § 76 
-t,  adjectival  9.5;ii.9;§io4  j 

f-tim,  numeral  § 116  | 

-tita,  n.  adverbial  62.2,  7 ; 82.12 ; § 95  ! 

-tya‘tfi,  numeral  40,25  ; 42. 14,  16  ; § 116 
-tux,  7^.  future  7.2  3 ; 8.2-3,  8-9 ; § 73 
-tx,  7’.  indicates  that  the  object  forms  i 

an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 
15-7;  29.3-4;  § 33  ! 


-tx,  V.  ])lural  7.4,619.2-5;  § 80 
-t’fi",  -t’fi'",  }i.  (]ualitative  16.3;  48.2  ; § 99 
-t!,  11.  agency  noun  30.23;  32.2;  54.3; 
S 100 

-t!\vi,  agency  noun  7.5;  22.9;  ^ 100 
-n,  V.  I,  me  1 1.9  ; 15.7  ; 17.6-9  ; § 24 
-n,  V.  reciprocal  84.7;  § 81 
-HE,  n.  local  7.3;  8.2;  56.13;  § 93 
-‘na,  71.  modal  17.2;  82.8;  § 94 
-na\v(a),  v.  reciprocal  9.8;  10.2,  4;  36.4; 

§ 50 

-ns,  V.  we  two,  us  two  (^inclusive) 
10*5-6,8;  36.7;  § 24 
-nx,  V.  thou,  thee  13.2,6-7,10;  14.3,5; 
§ 24 

-nx,  V.  they,  them  8.3;  10.9;  § 24 
-nxan,  v.  we,  us  ((far///' j 77 y’)  8.t  ; 17.2-3  ; 
§ 24 

-ni,  V.  we,  us  {iJiclusive)  7.2;  9.6;  11.2; 

S 24 

-s,  V.  auxiliary  50.16,18;  ^ 76 
-St,  V.  inchoative  13.5,  7;  14. i;  26.1; 
§ 66 

-ts,  V.  ye  two,  you  two  32.4—6,10-11; 

-tsx,  V.  imperative  expressing  insepa- 
rable possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  38.5;  52.17;  76.18- 

19, 21;  ^ 47 

*-tc,  general  adverbial  8.10;  § 22 
-tc,  71.  his,  her,  its  8.4;  10. i;  § 88 
-tc,  71.  local  of  motion  7.2,4;  8.7,10; 
12.1-2,5-6;  § 90 

-tca"x,  71.  their  two  32.5  ; 38.18;  40. 19; 
§ 88 

-tc'iix,  71.  their  54.4;  70.7  ; § 88 
-tci,  71.  ye,  you  7.3;  8.9-10;  ir.4;  §24 
-tc"ax  see  -tca"x 
-tcx"  see  -tca"x 

-tc’,  V.  tentative  13.7-8;  14. i;  ^ 52 
-k,  71.  adverbial  14.6;  32.10;  ^ 118 
q-,  discriminative  prefix  14.3;  19.9;  §21 
-xam,  V.  ]jresent  passive  8.1;  11.8,10; 

§ 55 
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-xamyax,  v.  past  passive  29.6,  8 ; 32.15  ; 

§ 57 

-xamitx,  v.  passive  denoting  possessive 
interrelations  of  the  subject  54.14; 

§ 39 


*-xan,  nominal  92.15,17. 

-xun,  V.  we  two  {exchisive)  36. £6; 
54.22;  § 24 

f-l,  V.  exhortative  § 64 

-l!,  V.  transitivizing  36.18;  48.9;  § 77 
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above,  qa''x,  qa'xun,  qa“'xun 
accomplish,  to,  xnUn- 
acorn,  q'‘na'“x 
across,  tuqa'tniE 
across  the  river,  qa'titc 
addition,  a'xwi'yii 
affirm,  to,  wilu- 
afraid,  to  be,  winx- 
afterwards,  a'dal 

not  long  afterwards,  krf  ya'tsac  L!a'*“ 

some  time  afterwards,  tcl'k.'yac  Lla'^' 
again,  wa‘,  waha' 
age,  ni'q!u 
agree,  to,  wilu- 
ahead,  pElI'tc 
alder,  L!''waxa''m 
all,  ha‘'mut 
all  right,  ha“ 
almost,  xyabx,  kffixyabx 
alone,  ni'k!a 
alongside,  ha''qmas 
Alsea  Indian,  haul's,  qpa'yax 
also,  a'bdu,  a''sxa 
although,  wa' 
always,  tsim,  hi  at 
and,  “i 

angry,  to  be,  wasLsi- 
ankle,  tse'taha,  tciiiEki'* 
announce,  to.  Lion- 
answer,  to,  Lxau- 
ant,  tsa'^^khts 
antlers,  maxtc 
anus,  q'‘Ll'mt,  ql'ffii'ni 
anything,  nictci'tc 
anywhere,  tcaitci'tc 


apart,  Lxl'yatc 

appear  on  surface,  to,  xa“w- 

approach,  to,  xumc-,  Liu- 

arm,  Ikum'hat 

armpits,  qina'xwus 

arrive,  to,  lIu- 

arrow,  tsi'Lli 

artery,  tsino'kwa 

ascend,  to,  xahi- 

ashes,  qlffia'ltEx 

ashore,  ha'q 

ask,  to,  hatc’- 

assemble,  to,  tEiiiu- 

assembly,  tEniTi'"' 

at  last,  wan 

attempt,  to,  tlaxatc’- 

auger,  Llwi^p 

awake,  to  be,  kwls- 

away  from  the  water,  ha'q 

axe,  tcimtca'mi 

back,  tsi'mqwi,  tsi'muqwi,  tsini'‘ 

bad,  ml'kla 

bad  thing,  mi'ck’la' 

bark,  to,  hux“- 

bark  (of  tree),  qa'li'u 

basket  (for  berries),  kala'ntc 

basket  (for  eels),  wap 

basket  (fishing),  tsiUn,  ka"'wil 

basket  (for  salmon),  skwi'lna 

basket  (for  trinkets),  qa“qa"'ni 

basket  (woman’s),  xa^'tsEm 

bat,  payana'ts 

bay,  qadi'tc 

beach,  paa“'"‘ 
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beads,  tsalfswali 

bear  (brown),  t!i 

bear  (grizzly),  swal,  pri'kticl 

beard,  yu'sin 

beat,  to  (at  games),  kubi- 

beaiitifiil,  his 

beaver,  qwo'txa^ 

because,  ni'ctcim 

bed,  ma'tcu 

bee,  ts!‘i'nyuxa 
begin,  to,  hiq!- 

in  the  beginning,  m'^yo^k^s 
behind,  to  be,  hinn- 
behind,  hmni'tc 
believe,  to,  han‘nit!- 
belly,  (jo'mi 
below,  qaxan- 
belt  (of  breech-cloth),  mu'bii 
bet,  to,  xunh- 
bet,  xu'nha‘ 
beyond,  ha"wi's 
big,  yikt,  sVt 
birds,  ipina't 
bitter,  timsqaya't 
black,  hwu'nhwun 
blackberries,  tslxat’a't’ 
blackbird,  tukteni'iik 
blade,  tci'xum 
blanket,  aswitd' 
blaze,  minni' 
blind,  iimadim 
blood,  qa'wi 
blow,  to  (intr.),  tcit’- 
bluejay,  q!ni'sw'a 
board,  la'qla({ 
boat,  sT'xa‘ 
body,  ta'xtEin,  sqans 
boil,  to,  laq"- 

to  boil  with  hot  rocks,  tqu- 
boil,  pisni'* 
boiled,  L!'yaxa“'wd 
bone,  tsnabvi,  tslabve 
bow,  Llxml'tl 
bowstring,  Lxmu'ku 
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I boy,  kiluwil'L 
* blubber,  tl'yas-yu'"* 
blue,  si'skuk,  sku'qlnis,  qtsi'nqtsin 
j brains,  (je'sLiq,  La'‘nis 
bread,  qa'lxa,  x^d'Ea  qla'lax 
break,  to,  tc!hutc-,  yuLl- 
breakers,  tso'ti 
' breast  (of  man),  fqu'wa 
I breast  (of  woman),  ku'tsi 
I bridle,  klu'niEh 
I bring,  to,  hln- 
j broken,  I'Llust 
broom,  q"ha'qwd 
j brother  (elder),  mat!!' 

, brother  (younger),  mTi'sk" 
brother-in-law,  taqll'wi,  ta'maxt 
brushes,  k’a'mas 
I bucket,  k*^a'ni 
I buckskin,  x^a'ca  iqla'nu 
buffalo,  wd'cwic 
' bull,  bukw'a'ct 
! bullfrog,  Ikwi'iowi 
, burn,  to,  maltc- 
bury,  to,  tkwb- 
i but,  ff 

butterfly,  klala'picivva 
buy,  to,  tuha-,  t!uha- 

to  buy  in  exchange  for,  minq! 

call,  to,  hi-,  hcin- 

to  call  by  name,  hant‘- 
camas,  a^'tclsi 
camp,  to,  wltsin- 
canoe,  sT'xa' 
captain,  m‘‘a'ti 
carry,  to,  tcinti- 
cat,  pile 

catch,  to,  xiya'-,  lak”- 
caterpillar,  kwiyu'enayate 
cedar,  qia'tcti 
ceiling,  to'x“s,  tq!a“'wl 
chair,  ti'ta' 
change,  to,  huya- 
cheek,  qw‘‘naxl'* 
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chicken-hawk,  qa'xl 

chief,  m’*a'ti,  ina'"'"'* 

child,  t!amc,  tii'lmis 

child  (posthumous),  ikwa'^wisk’in 

chimney,  ma'ltcu 

chin,  tsamidsEin 

chipmunk,  tsmi'x"'un 

circle,  to,  cintc- 

in  a circle,  ci'ntcata 
claws,  milt,  hlms 
climb,  to,  xaln- 
close,  to,  tkum-,  tlEml- 
close  by,  ha^'qmas 
clouds,  hl'a‘ 
coals  (live),  lk"'una'atsu 
coat,  ka'po 
codfish,  pahuf'” 
cold,  to  be,  naqu-,  iiEqu- 
comb,  to,  tsxan- 
comb,  tsxa'nwi 
come,  to,  Llu- 
come  back,  to  xwil!- 
come  out  (of  water),  to,  xa'‘vv- 
come  together,  to,  tEinu- 
commence,  to,  hiq!- 
continually,  hiat 
cook,  to,  Llixu- 
coon,  tcixnl'nE 
corpse,  xwa'tsi 
cougar,  lltc^'d 
cough,  plni'si 
count,  to,  qaLx- 
country,  Lla'*'* 
cousin,  tcmahii,  li'pxan 
cover  with  dirt,  to,  tkwl‘- 
cover,  aswitfi' 
cow,  mu'smus 

coyote,  mo'luptsinisla,  tsxu'npu 
crab,  na'waq 
crane,  tsana  xl 
crawfish,  Llnti'ficisi 
creek,  inq!a'a‘ 

crooked,  inEtci'tc,  tci'hadc,  kli'ntckwis 
crow,  ma'q^'L 


crowd,  tEmTd”' 
crowded,  ta'qnis 

cry,  to,  qatx-,  qatx- 
cup,  k!ani'ck! 
curlew,  skwf 
custom,  nictcima%iu 

cut,  to,  mik"-,  k!ux"-,  xuniL- 
CLit  off,  to,  sku’x'^- 
cut  in  two,  to,  sku'x"-,  tlEmxu- 
cut,  qutsinl'* 

dam  up,  to,  mat- 
dam,  ma'ti 
dance,  to,  maq!- 

to  dance  the  medicine  dance,  pinq- 
dancer,  niEqlyu'" 
dark,  to  be,  hu^n-,  qa‘x- 
darkness,  qa'xfsi 
daughter-in-law,  te'mxan 
day,  tsxayu''” 

day  before  yesterday,  yuha'dc 

daybreak,  tsxayuwi'nt 

dead  man,  xwa'tsi 

deaf,  tu'ktuk 

dear,  tqati'yat 

deep,  qa'n-,  Linuwa'tit 

deer,  tsi'sqan 

descend,  to,  slox“- 

desire,  to,  sinxl- 

die,  to,  xau- 

different,  ha''na 

differently,  nictcama*'natka 

dig,  to,  Ilq- 

dip,  to,  idxmux"- 
dip  out,  to,  hamts- 
disappear,  to,  k fix- 
dive, to,  sun- 

do,  to,  xau!-,  xni'hi- 
dog,  cqaxtc,  klwl'yos 
door,  tkuma'a' 
dove,  hu'mun 
down,  qa'xan- 

down-hearted,  to  be,  nakwayat- 
down  the  river,  qahva'a" 
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downwards,  qanistcl'tc 
dream,  to,  a'‘s-,  qu't’- 
dress,  k’l'nhackwun 
dried,  lxu‘,  Lxu'yast 
drink,  to,  qatcu- 

to  drink  whiskey,  lam- 
drive  away,  to,  c“x"- 
drunk,  llmi'tx 
drunkard,  la^mutcya'‘x 
dry,  to  be,  k!ap- 
dry,  to,  Lxu- 
dry,  Lxu's 

dull,  q^Li'intc,  q^u'mtc’ns 
dung,  ahi' 
dusk,  hd'nisi 
dwelling,  hltsi'^ 

each,  k!ex,  k!ix 
eagle,  k!a'yak,  k!a'yak!l 
eagle  (white-headed),  ma''q“ 
ear,  qa'kwix 

early  in  the  morning,  ts’u'xtits 

east,  qa‘xq 

easy,  ha'us 

eat,  to,  llt!- 

eel,  lq!a'sT 

eggs,  q^na'^x 

eight,  cT'nax  qta'max 

elbow,  Ikumi'hat 

elk,  Limna‘'q 

end,  to,  hau-,  smut’- 

enough,  ha'nhan 

enter,  to,  qaa-,  Lxaa- 

escape,  to,  L!xa“yats- 

exceedingly,  s“kwl'tc 

expensive,  tqati'yat 

explain,  to,  hil- 

extinguish,  to  (intr.),  kwil- 

even,  wa‘ 

even  up,  to,  qla‘- 

event,  nictcima^mu 

every,  k!ex,  k!ix 

everywhere,  tea 

eye,  kopx 


eyebrow,  ts!‘yu'sni 

face,  (|a'nni,  qa'lni 
I fair,  k!alatri'“,  k.'alatu'" 

! fail,  to,  hak“- 
' fall  down,  to,  xatk- 
fall  sideways,  to,  i°w- 
fall  (season),  nictcinu- 
I fan,  to,  Lnl- 
far,  qa^'han 
' fashion,  nictcima^mu 
fasten,  to,  qa‘- 
fat  (adj.),  niEkct,  mixt,  t!i'sa 
father,  mita 
father-in-law,  inEkli' 

I fear,  to,  winx- 

^ feather,  la‘'qat,  quna'quL,  Ipu'qwi 
1 female  being,  qmtcu'ni 
i fern-roots,  ya“'xa 
' fetch,  to,  iak“- 
' finally,  wan 
find,  to,  qnrfi- 
finger,  tcmflq" 
finger-nail,  miltx 
i finish,  to,  hau,  smut’- 
fire,  Liya'a“ 
fire-drill,  tcl'tit 
I first,  pEh'tc 
j fish,  to,  plul- 
fish,  It’i'a' 

I fisher,  qa'min 
I fish-hawk,  pi'sip 
i fish-hook,  ksa'ml 
fish-net,  qa'xat 
i five,  Lxa''pis 
I fix,  to,  xan!- 
flea,  q!a“lt! 
floor,  L!i'‘nT 
flop,  to,  cltx- 
flounder,  Limi'kcu 
flour,  qla'Tx 
flower,  tca“xan^ 
fly,  to,  Lxat-,  pxuc- 
fly,  qwiya'nu 
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foam,  xwa'xLiL 
foggy,  to  be,  hri“n- 
follow,  to,  ka“s- 
food,  wltslu'we,  b't!a‘ 
foot,  tsi'k" 
for,  “i 

forehead,  tl'tcni 

four,  xa'ts!un 

fox  (red),  p'^a'yim 

frame  (of  house),  tEqyu'“ 

fresh,  tiT'wax 

friend,  ts’Ikmu't,  Lxa'^'yax 

frog,  hu'qats 

front,  in,  pEh'tc 

frost,  tswa'si 

full,  to  be,  taqn- 

full,  ta'qnis 

fun,  to  have,  hutc- 

fun,  hutcu*',  hutcu'",  hutcu'"* 

gall,  kwina'cin 
game,  hutcif',  hutcu'%  hutcu'"‘ 
gamble,  to,  lawat- 
gambler,  la'wat!ya"x 
garden,  pina'k 
garters,  ha'm 
gather,  to,  tEmu- 
gather  (berries  or  roots),  to,  yaw- 
gathering, tEm'Ti'"'* 
get,  to,  iak"- 
get  even  with,  to,  qla‘- 
get  out,  to,  hask"- 
get  up,  to,  kast- 
girdle,  skwi'nkwi 
girl,  Loatci'bma 
give,  to,  wax- 
give  up,  to,  anx- 
glad,  to  be,  tsit-,  tc!hac"- 
gnat,  k!o'°xwi 
go,  to,  qatcn-,  xint- 
go  back,  to,  tcax"-,  tcaxu-,  tcm- 
go  downstream,  to,  qwaxtc- 
go  home,  to,  tcax“-,  tcaxu- 
go  and  look  for,  to,  k!inkh- 


go  out,  to  (intr.),  kwll- 

go  over,  to,  pitc- 

go  towards  water,  to,  qwaxtc- 

god,  qa"'xax  m‘‘a'ti 

good,  his 

goose  (black),  ya‘k 

goose  (white),  mu'a'^s 

gopher,  tE'mniL 

grampus,  pu'qwe 

granddaughter,  ItEko'n 

grandfather,  LipL 

grandmother,  kaniL 

grandson,  iimi'sk’in 

grass,  tsEha"'ya 

grasshopper,  Lxu'cyuxa 

grave,  qlwa'ax 

gray,  pada'st 

grease,  tl'yas^yu'"’* 

greasy,  t!i'sa 

great,  L!a'“' 

a great  many,  ya'^'xa' 
green,  sku'qlnis,  qtsi'nqtsin 
grouse,  mi'tcmitc,  si'na“wi 
grow,  to,  si‘- 
growth,  sbya'a" 
gun,  poq" 

hail,  ts’all'swabi 
hair,  hi'qu* 

half,  tE'mxut,  tsi'nExma,  tsi'nixt 

halibut,  p'^a'tcin 

hammer,  LixT'ti 

hand,  tcTL,  Ipaa^'qwa,  Lpl'ha 

handkerchief,  wikisa't 

hard,  qa'sqas 

hat,  Ikwa'nuk",  lkwaduk“ 

hazelwood,  tcTstx,  q”na'“x  iqa*'‘tu 

he,  s’^a,  s'^as 

head,  qami'lis,  xwa'ka 

back  of  head,  tsunni'ox 
hear,  to,  k!in-,  qaquhi- 
heart,  ha' 
heavy,  ki'kht 
he  rice,  qatk 


her,  sVna'ml,  s'ahia'mltc 
here,  ta'k,  tl'fits,  tik 
this  here,  ta'‘k 
over  here,  tutl'm 
herring,  kiquwa' 
hey !,  a“ 
liide,  Jqla'nu 

high,  (ia''x,  qaxiin-,  qa"'xim 

high  tide,  it  is,  (|Low- 

high  tide,  qLo'wa‘ 

hill,  ckodc 

hip,  ta‘'yu,  Iqo'ta 

his,  s’"ahia'ml,  s'u’na'mltc 

hit  (with  fist),  to,  k'mfiL-,  Lof- 

hit  (with  a club),  to,  tcanhat- 

hoe,  ki'^ka' 

hog,  ku'cu 

hook,  to,  qat- 

hook,  tqa'ti 

hold  up  (head),  to,  tca'‘k’- 
hole,  yalqa'a" 
horn,  maxtc 
horse,  ta“'wEx,  kd'tan 
house,  hitsd’ 
how,  ni'ctcT 
how  many,  tcint,  kVt 
how  much,  tcint 
huckleberries  (red),  yau'wa 
huckleberries  (blue),  ta'xa' 
humming-bird,  ki'ctkin 
hundred,  klx''s  kl'xestim 
hungry,  to  be,  sinq!- 
hunt,  to,  pann-,  paa'im- 
husband,  qasLl'u 

T,  na,  na'han 
ice  appears,  kl^xwTn- 
ice,  kl^xw!'!!! 
if,  ats,  nats,  tsan 
indeed ! ha'nhan 
indeed ! kil 
Indian,  hitc 
infant,  t!amc,  tcia'L 
inhabitants,  tTyii''" 


inquire,  to,  hatc’- 
inside,  to  be,  qaa-,  Lxaa- 
inside,  qtsi 

: in  spite  of  the  fact,  wa' 

I interpret,  to.  In-,  Inl- 
, intestines,  qna'we 
invite,  to,  k!a‘- 
island,  wl'daya 
it,  s^'a,  s'us 

its,  s''a'na'ml,  sVna'mltc 

jealous,  sixnl'tx 
i join,  to,  suqu-,  Lapq- 
jump,  to,  Lxa'‘s-,  Llmlx- 
I just  (adv.),  txu 

I 

Kalapuya  Indian,  qa^'xqax 

Kalapuya  language,  a'dc  wa'as 

kick,  to,  staq- 

kidney,  ma'I 

kill,  to,  ts’b-,  Llxma'- 

kind  of,  XI 

' kinnikinnick-berries,  p!l'^“xun 
j knee,  qdq'‘ 

I knee-cap,  xa'pni 
! knife,  qanl'nal,  qali'nai,  ({aide 
i knot,  qlwi'ni,  Iqu'nwi 
' know,  to,  l!x"- 
I knuckle,  tcinEkl'* 

ladder,  klfnu 
lake,  pkd'tl 
lame,  hl'nixus 
landing-place,  sima'x" 
language,  wa'as 
large,  yikt 
later  on,  ta'lits 
laugh,  to,  L!a%- 
lay,  to,  mate- 
lazy,  qluya'dis 
leader,  m‘‘a'ti 
leaf,  L!lp 

lean  against,  to,  kna‘- 
I lean  back,  to,  tcadi- 
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leave,  to,  a'q- 
leave  alone,  to,  anx- 
left  (hand),  a’qtcitcu'ni 
leg,  tsik" 

leg  (above  knee),  tciya'dcin 

leggings,  tsi'kwi,  ki'mtas 

let  (me,  thee,  etc.),  qad 

lie  on  back,  to,  tca'hi- 

light,  klna^',  Lkle'hii 

lighten,  to,  minxu- 

lightning,  mi'n'xwi 

like,  to,  sinxi- 

like,  hank ! 

likewise,  a''sxa,  a'hdu 

lip  (upper),  cinI'Ltxu 

listen,  to,  qaqibn- 

live,  to,  ta’-,  tl- 

liver,  k’a'pi,  q!a'‘pi 

log,  lqa‘'‘tii 

long  (adj.),  hatca't 

long  afterwards,  ya’^'tsac  L!a'" 

long  ago,  wa'nwits 

look,  to,  yaqu‘-,  yax- 

look  on,  to,  tc!at!u- 

look  out,  yixum-,  man- 

loon,  halidq"'un 

loose,  to  let,  anx- 

lose,  to,  awi'hin- 

lost,  to  be,  hrf- 

loud,  qa“'xun,  qa'xun- 

louse  (body),  ta'wi 

louse  (head),  qtsi'* 

low,  to  be  (of  water),  wlL- 

low  tide,  wlLa"',  k!a'pa' 

lower  (one’s  head),  to,  kibn- 

Lower  Umpqua,  qu'itc 

mad,’  to  be,  wasLsY- 
make,  to,  hau-,  xaiJ- 
make  dams,  to,  mat- 
male  being,  tExmu'ni 
man,  hltc,  tExmu'ni 

young  man,  kiluwa'L 
manner,  nictcima^mu 


in  that  manner,  atsi'tc,  s’^a'tsa, 
s’'atsl'tc 

in  what  manner,  nictci'tc 
many,  ya'''xa‘ 
mash,  to,  aLu- 
mat,  pilk 
match,  limi'itci 
maybe,  k" 

me  (for  me,  on  me,  to  me,  with  me),  natc 
meat,  niL 

medicine-dance,  pi'nqa 

medicine-man,  pa'nqa 

merely,  ata's,  txu 

middle,  in  the,  a'mha’tx 

midnight,  amina'ha'^t  qa'xi'si 

milk,  qoLi'si 

mind,  ha' 

mink,  ckl'^an 

mirror,  q!’'ya'q!"xe' 

miss,  to,  xaL- 

moccasins,  t‘a'ntuq!wi 

mole,  puna'puna' 

money,  hi'qla,  ta'la 

monster,  mi'ck’la' 

month,  tsi'tlxa 

moon,  tsi'tlxa 

half  moon,  yuq!at  tsi'tlxa 
mortar,  qa’t 
mosquito,  klTi'pi 
mother,  mila 
mother-in-law,  mEkll' 
motion,  to  be  in,  xint- 
mountain,  ckodc 
mouse,  pll'huts! 
mouth,  Laa' 

mouth  of  river,  qa'u'tc,  qa'wa'a",  Ik’I'a', 
Ikll'ha'' 

move,  to,  cibx- 

move  in  a circle,  to,  cintc- 

much,  ya'^'xa,  yYd'xa' 

mud,  no'qma 

mullet,  tE'mkIwiba 

murderer,  sl'yuk",  s’'a'ya  hltc 

muskrat,  tsimi'ba 
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mussels,  ha'kwi 

mutually,  qa'wintT,  qa'\v“iiti 

my,  nam'l,  na'm'Mn,  na'm'lm 

naked,  xu'sxus 
name,  lin 

navel,  tcalo'x,  kka'kapu 
near,  ha’'qmas 
necessarily,  ”'k“han 
neck,  s’’rdq!\vi,  tso'akwe 
neigh,  to,  q"cilt- 
neighbor,  tsi  mqma 
nephew,  t!ah,  lip 
nevertheless,  "i 
new,  hawa'tsit,  t!T'wax 
niece,  tinl,  li'pxan 
night,  qa\x,  qa'xi'si 
nine,  a'hqxa''t 
no,  ku',  kumi'ntc 
noise,  to  make,  plu- 
noon,  amina'ha“t  tsxayu'"'' 
north,  qpa‘ 
north  wind,  maha‘'t’T 
nose,  L"wa  si 
not,  ku‘,  kumi'ntc 
not  at  all,  kati',  kati'xti 
nothing  but,  ha^'tsi 
now,  an,  wan 
number,  ya'xa",  yixl" 

oak,  inu'xwa 
obtain,  to,  lak"- 

obtain  (roots  or  berries),  to,  yaw- 

ocean,  pi'dsis 

offshore,  (p'x^m 

old,  hyu'wax,  s^’a’t 

once  more,  wa‘,  waha' 

one,  ahq 

only,  ata's,  ha‘'tsT 

one  side,  to,  Lxa*p-,  inEtci'tc 

one-sided,  tcl'haffc 

open,  to,  qun‘- 

open  (mouth),  to,  ik!a- 

opinion,  ha' 


' orphan,  Ihunt 

' other,  Lxa^'yax,  Lxa“yaxa"'ni 
otter  (land),  q"L!l'ffc 
otter  (sea),  ku'ffciyu,  q“la''Lq"la‘'L 
our  (inclusive  dual),  na'm''ht'ns,  na'mdins 
, our  (exclusive  dual),  na'm'"hta‘‘xun, 

I nahn'"lTxun 

! our  (inclusive  plural),  na'm’'ht’nl,  na'in'lini 
our  (exclusive  plural) , na'mdit'nxan  , 

na'mdinxan 
I out-doors,  Inu 

I outside,  tnu 

j outside,  to  be,  hask'‘- 

out  in  the  water,  qo'x'‘m 
owl,  pripuhu'nik! 

screech-owl,  lk!anu'k“ 
own  (pronoun),  ts’ims 
oysters,  qlal'nik" 

' pack,  to,  tcinu- 
paddle,  to,  LwTt- 
paddle,  Lllxt! 
pain,  s'Tit! 

paint,  to,  kuts-,  iJlm- 
paint,  tc^luts,  tsya'mu 
palate,  kwine't‘o 
pants,  (jwuhl'nihi 
i paper,  k'ffsa' 

I parent-in-law,  ku'la 
I parting  (of  hair),  si'ama 
pass,  to,  qm- 
[ pass  by,  to,  Llha- 
pass  out,  to,  Liha- 
pass  wind,  to,  Iqaq- 
‘ path,  txahi^ 
pelican,  squ'ma 
pelican  (white),  kwi'^ku 
pencil,  thwa'^'tsi 
penis,  ca'ya 
people,  hitc,  Lla'"' 

some  people,  tsi' mqma 
perforation  (of  ear),  q“nitT'‘ 
j perhaps,  a'ckali,  k",  k''na 
I person,  hltc 
I pestle,  tff'ti 
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petticoat,  tsT'kwi 

pick  (berries,  etc.)  to,  yaw- 

pigeon,  hii'mlin,  hamu^m 

pigeon-hawk,  qsi'i 

pipe,  tkwa'ni 

pipe-stem,  kmu'ku 

pistol,  poq'" 

pitch,  ts!ain,  qla'il 

pity,  to  have,  mitku- 

place,  L!a'“ 

place,  any  kind  of,  tsima'st 
place,  green,  Limi'stist 
play,  to,  hutc- 
pocket,  t’u'nixyu 
pole,  Lxau' 

poor,  to  be,  nakwayat-,  tsinq!- 
poor,  tsinqit 

position,  to  be  in  horizontal,  mate- 

position,  to  be  in  upright,  skwa‘- 

post,  tcI'tcLni 

post-office,  kutsa'yEm  hits!'' 

potatoes,  qwimts 

pour,  to,  qihn- 

pretty,  his 

proud,  k!wl'act 

provisions,  h't!a‘ 

pupil  (of  eye),  kapq 

put  on,  to,  asut-,  hlts- 

quahog,  qoffiiin 
quantity,  yixf' 
quickly,  Li'mqa 
quit,  to,  hau- 
quiver,  taha'nik 

raccoon,  pi'iq“ts 
race,  Lxatih'” 
rafter,  kwi'si 
rain,  to,  hin^k!- 
rainbow,  a'nti 
raise,  to,  pinq- 
raise  (head),  to,  tca"k’- 
rat,  wi'mitc,  q!a' 
rather,  tEma^ 


rattlesnake,  ma^'qwa,  Itci'xa 

raven,  mitqunl'qu 

raw,  Li'mstl 

ready,  to  be,  hau- 

red,  Lqut 

region,  Lla'^"' 

relate,  to,  Lion- 

relative,  tE‘q,  tsi'mqma 

relative  by  marriage  after  death  of 
person  that  caused  this  relation- 
ship, xayu'sL 
return,  to,  tcin-,  xwTlI- 
rich,  Ina'^''" 
riches,  Inawit’u'”" 
right  (hand),  hi's’tcu'ni 
right  away,  hl'nak!',  Li'mqa 
ring,  tcmilqu''"' 
ripe,  tint 
ripen,  to,  tin- 
river,  inqia'a' 
road,  txaffi^ 
roast,  to,  xahe-,  xatc- 
roast,  cuqwa'an,  xa’tca'a" 
robin,  tsi'qtax,  q!"cl'n 
rock,  qayu'"hits 
roll,  to,  eqaw- 
roof,  tqa'wi 
root,  dqwa'’‘tEm 
rope,  I'Eph's 
rotten,  tsffis 
rump,  k’qwe'ne 
run,  to,  Lxat- 
run  away,  to,  aq- 

saddle,  tl'ta' 
salal-berries,  qluni'* 
saliva,  k'dsu'"’* 
salmon,  It’i'a' 

dog-salmon,  qiya'yaq 
silverside-sahnon,  iu'ptci 
salmon-berries,  Lu'xwitc,  l!o"x 
salmon  season,  qlExa'^yu'''’ 
salmon-spear,  pEsa'x 
salt,  hiha'xwa 
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sand,  paa®'"* 
sand  beach, 
say,  to,  waa- 
scale,  ki'twi 
scalp,  ta'knis 
scare,  to,  yiip-,  kliil- 
scatter,  to,  pxuc- 
scoop  out,  to,  hamts- 
scorch,  to,  tsinx- 
scraper,  si'pi 
sea,  pT'^tsis 
sea-gull,  Iqako’ma 
seal,  ya^k'‘s,  tkima^' 
second,  hmnl'tc 
see,  to,  yaqid-,  yax- 
seize,  to,  lak“- 
self,  ts’ims 
sell,  to,  tuha-,  tluha- 
send,  to,  wiltc-,  l!ox- 
settler,  tlyu''"' 
seven,  xa'ts!u  qta'max 
shaft,  ha^'wlyu 
shag,  tkunt 
shake,  to,  cil'x- 
shark,  qa'ta' 
sharp,  pinidt 
she,  s'^a,  s'^as 
shine,  to,  tsxa‘- 

shinny-ball,  to  play,  pak"-,  pak"- 
shinny-game,  pEku'*',  pEku'"® 
shinny-player,  pEku'",  pEku'"' 
shinny-stick,  pEkif',  pa'kwl 
shirt,  qaqa^' 
shoe,  t‘a'ntuq!wi 
shoot,  to,  tsTiJ- 
shore,  hak} 

shoulder,  pa'ltpa,  lpa'a“t 
shout,  to,  hal-,  tqul- 
shut,  to,  tkum-,  tlEml- 
shut  (eye),  to,  pax- 
sick,  to  be,  pin- 
sick  person,  plna'st 
sickness,  plni'si 

sides,  on  both,  qa'winti,  qa'w“ntl 


sight,  to  be  in,  xumc- 

silent  person,  hi'yut 

Siletz,  ta'hiiT 

simply,  ata's,  txfi 

sinew,  ts!u'xpi 

sing,  to,  anxi- 

sister  (elder),  inisi'a' 

sister  (younger),  mictci'*,  q!a’'sintl 

sit,  to,  ta‘-,  ti- 

Siuslaw,  cayucLa'a 

six,  qa'timx 

skunk,  pEni's 

skunk-cabbage,  tslyanx 

skin,  sqans,  lq!a'nu 

sky,  tsxayu'"',  qa"kxun 

slave,  tsax^ 

sleep,  to,  a“s- 

sleepy,  to  feel,  wusi- 

slide,  to,  sLox''- 

small,  yak!-,  Llmak’- 

small-pox,  h'xtsnisi 

smoke,  to  (tr.),  Ikwun- 

smoke,  to  (intr.),  tqimi 

smoke,  tqu'ni 

smoke-hole,  wiya'a' 

snail,  tsimm'L 

snore,  to,  xrfn- 

snow,  to,  wait- 

snow,  u'lti 

so,  "1 

soap,  Lxa'yiniL 

soft,  ‘'nk!*nk! 

sole  (of  foot),  ta'kxa 

something,  tE‘q 

sometimes,  tci'klyac  Lla'^' 

somewhere,  tea,  tcaitci'tc 

son-in-law,  mrm(i) 

soot,  qa'n^x 

sorrel,  pxif'pxif 

sorry,  to  be,  pin-,  naku- . . . ha* 

soup,  psTx 

sour,  timsqaya't 

south,  qu'T,  qo'T,  qu’- 

space  between  knuckles,  tsxa's 
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speak,  to,  pu'ikna-,  waa- 
spear,  to,  tcaq-,  tiktc- 
spear,  ttsa'^k!,  Lxau' 
speech,  wa'as 
spider,  ku'mit! 
split,  to,  yiq!a"-,  xip- 
spoon,  tsIu'xwT 
spotted,  pada'st 

spring  season  approaches,  nictcinu- 

spring,  pa'nu,  pa'kn,  Lip’a'nu 

squirrel,  xalt! 

stake  (in  games),  xu'nha‘ 

stand,  to,  skwa‘- 

star,  ts!ii"m 

morning  star,  paqa"'ux 
start,  to,  hlq!-,  qatcn-,  xint- 
start  again,  to,  nal- 
start  out,  to,  nal- 
stay  over  night,  to,  wltsin- 
steal,  to,  tsmlqn- 
step-brother,  m'Tisku'hma 
step-daughter,  tml 
step-father,  mitla'sk’in 
step-mother,  miiask’i'hma 
step-son,  t!a‘t 
stick,  lqa''‘tu 
stiff,  to  be,  tipu- 
stiff  (adj.),  qa'sqas 
stiffen,  to,  nits- 
still  (conj.),  d,  wi'yu 
stir,  to,  cqaw- 
stomach,  tsia'xan 
stone,  qayu''"nts 
store,  tuhatca^mu 
story,  halk!,  halk! 
stove,  madtcu 
straight,  hi'sa,  t’xulT't 
strike  (with  fist),  to,  khnuL-,  loI- 
strong,  tExarn 
sturgeon,  Ll‘t 
such,  tu'ad,  sV't 
sugar,  cti'kwa 
summer,  pI'ctcEin 
sun,  tsxayu'"'^ 


sunset,  th'wTst 
swallow,  titcno'tcT 
swan  (black),  qc^c^^x 
swan  (white),  qo'qoq 
sweat-house,  qh'mats 
swim,  to,  mix-,  sIl!- 

tail,  xwu'tcni 
take,  to,  lak"- 
take  along,  to,  hln- 
take  away,  to,  xiya’- 
take  care  of,  to,  man- 
take  off,  to,  aq-,  xus'^- 

talk,  to,  waa- 

tall,  hatca't 
tattoo-marks,  pictci'* 
tell,  to,  waa-,  iJon- 
ten,  Mx^'s 

that,  ants 

that  kind,  tu'a’t,  s"'a’d 
that  one,  tu.  Ilia',  s''a,  s^'as 
thee  (for  thee,  on  thee,  to  thee,  with 
thee),  m'x^'tc 
their,  sVna'mdtchix 
their  (dual),  s''ahia'mltc"'ax 
them  (to  them,  for  them,  on  them,  with 
them),  sV'nanx 

them  two  (to  them  two,  etc.),  sV'na"x 
then,  a'dal,  'd 
thence,  sqa'tEm 
there,  sqa*k,  stim,  stimk 
over  there,  tuqa'tmE 
therefore,  a'tsa,  s"'a'tsa 
these,  s"'anx 
they,  s^'anx,  L!a"“ 
they  two,  s''a“x 
thick,  tsiLt 
thin,  q"ci'ct 
think,  to,  cinxl- 
this,  tE 
those,  tE,  ants 
thou,  nix^'ts 
thread,  ts.h'nEhi 
three,  cln^'x 
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throat,  sowa''xwa,  kwlnl'ntxu 
throw,  to,  hak"-,  sut!- 
throw  up  dirt,  to,  waqun- 
thumb,  yiktla'ntxu  tcmitq" 
thunder,  u'mh 

thus,  a'tsa,  atsl'tc,  s^'a'tsa,  s''atsl'tc 

thy,  nl'xamhtinx,  nl'xamhnx 

tide-water  weeds,  kwin 

tie,  to,  hamx-,  qa'- 

tie  hair,  to,  q!wln- 

tight,  a"'twa 

time,  mintc 

a long  time,  ya'tsa 
at  that  time,  ats 
tire  (while  waiting),  to,  qa’nu- 
tired,  to  be,  k!alu- 
tobacco,  tcTyu'sin 
to-day,  kl’sa't 
toe,  Ina'wa 
together,  ti'mwa 
to-morrow,  k!''Lu' 
tongue,  t!‘a'lt!‘al 
tongs,  qwa'yu 

too,  a’'sxa 

too  much,  yux“ 
tooth,  t’ix 

top,  on,  (ja^x 
tracks,  txa'n^' 
trade,  to,  a’tc- 
trap,  tEkla'kn! 
travel,  to,  xintm- 
tree,  lqa*'du 
trout,  qIwul'T's 
trust,  to,  han^nit!- 
try,  to,  t!axatc’- 
try  to  ! tcu 
tumble,  to,  xatk- 
twig,  Lan 
twinkle,  to,  (jlri'p- 
twins,  kwitsomil't 
two,  xa'ts!u 

ugly,  mlkla 

Umpqua  River,  tsla'liba 


uncle  (maternal),  t!a'‘'sits!i 
understand,  to,  k!in- 
universe,  iJa'’'* 
up,  qa'‘x,  qa“'xun,  qa'xun- 
uprooted,  I'lqust 
upstream,  tuqya'a",  t(ia'‘'wT 
urinate,  to,  t(fnL- 
us  (inclusive),  na'tcbil 
us  (exclusive),  na'tc''nxan 
us  two  (inclusive),  na'tc'''ns 
us  two  (exclusive),  na'tca''xun 

vein,  tsino'kwa 
verily,  ha'nhan 
very,  s^kwi'tc,  tsT'kIya 
very  much,  tsi'klya 
vest,  ha''bil 
virgin,  kiluwa'n 
vulva,  mi'ck’la',  tcu'x'‘s 

wagon,  tsiyi'ktsiyik 
wait,  to,  tcin- 
wait  in  vain,  to,  qa'nu- 
wake  up,  to,  kast-,  kwTs- 
wall,  tcI'tcLni,  kcikyu'"' 
want,  to,  sinxi-,  xuwTs- 
warm,  to  be,  tqaL-,  linq!- 
wash,  to,  xamL- 
wasp,  ts!’i'nyuxa 
watch,  to,  yaqu‘-,  yixum-,  yaxn-, 
tciman- 

i 

water,  tcT 

water-carrier,  qa'dcux 
water-lizard,  tca'ptci 
wave,  pT'ctci,  tso'tl 
I we  (inclusive),  nant 
we  (exclusive),  na'nxan 
we  two  (inclusive),  nans 
' we  two  (exclusive),  na’''xun 
wealth,  lnawit’u'"‘ 
weather,  tsxayu'"’ 
weep,  to,  qatx-,  qatx- 
weigh,  to,  kltu- 
' well,  pa'nli,  pa'hu 


man-. 
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well,  hl'sa 
west,  pI'Hsis 
west  wind,  qLi'^qa' 
wet,  L!aqt 
whale,  hami'dcT 
whatever,  tcint,  tci'nta'' 
what  for,  nictci'tc 
when,  ats,  nats,  mintc 
where,  tcik,  qantc,  tea 
whichever,  tci'nta'' 
which  one,  tcint 
while,  a little,  tin,  hyax-,  hlcatca 
while,  after  a,  ya'^'tsac  Lla'*',  ku*  ya'^'tsac 
Lla'*',  ta'llts 
whip,  LlxwI'miL 
whiskey,  lam 
whistle,  to,  k“sin- 
white,  qu'LquL 
who,  watc 
whoever,  tcint,  watc 
widow,  haya'tit,  ciwl'wu  tExmii'nyEml 
widower,  haya'tit,  ciwl'wu  qi'utcEinl, 
ciwl'wu  qasLl'walEin 
wife,  ql'utc 
wild,  hixt 
wildcat,  hl'q'^ 

willing,  to  be,  amha-,  winif- 
willow,  tc”a'tis 
wind,  tcl'th 
window,  q!"ya'q!"xe' 


windpipe,  hl'tu 

wings  (of  bird),  Ipa'an,  Lpahi 

winter,  qlu'nEin 

wolf,  q!a'xa"xt 

woman,  ql'utc,  qlutcu'ni 

young  woman,  kiluwa'n 
(I)  wonder,  tEx,  lo^“l 
wood,  kaV‘ 
woodcock,  tslla'li 
woodpecker,  tca'ditc 
word,  wa'as 
work,  to,  winkT-,  xibxci- 
work,  wi'naki,  xibxcyu'"'' 
world,  L’a'^^* 
wren,  t!at!a'“c 
wrist,  tcinEkl'" 

year,  nictcanu'wlsi,  ni'q!u 
yellow,  pxu‘'pxu',  tq'^u'nlis 
yellow-hammer,  ts’^a'nik" 

yes,  ha“,  ha'nik 
yesterday,  tsa'nxads 

yet,  wi'yu 

you  (ph),  m'xats’'dci 
you  two,  ni'x'^ts 

you  (to  you,  for  you,  etc.),  m'xatc’'tci 
you  two  (to  you  two,  for  you  two,  etc.), 
n^xatc^ts 

your  (ph),  nl'xamlTt^tci,  m'xamlltci 
your  two,  m'xamlltits,  ni'xamllts 


NOTES  ON  THE  KUSAN  DIALIXTS. 


I.  Notes  on  the  Miluk. 

The  material  upon  which  this  study  is  based  consists 
of  a short  vocabulary,  comprising  some  hundred  nouns, 
and  a few  forms  of  the  possessive  and  personal  pronouns 
obtained  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  from  an  old  Miluk  Indian 
in  Eebruary,  1885,  and  at  the  present  writing  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  This  col- 
lection came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
into  my  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Coos  language;^  and 
while  it  contains  but  scanty  subject-matter,  sufficient  con- 
clusions could  be  adduced  from  it  to  attempt  a brief  dia- 
lectic study  of  the  Kusan  stock. 

Dorsey’s  method  of  spelling  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
my  own.  Hence  only  such  words  were  standardized  as 
showed  an  unquestionable  similarity  to  their  equivalents 
obtained  by  myself  in  the  Hanis  dialect.  All  other  nouns 
were  reproduced  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  Dorsey  had 
written  them  down.  For  purposes  of  a still  closer  com- 
parison, I made  extensive  use  of  the  Hanis  vocabularies 
that  were  collected  by  Harry  Hull  St.  Clair,  2d,  and  by 
George  P.  Bissell,  especially  in  cases  where  my  own  col- 
lection lacked  the  Hanis  equivalent  for  a Miluk  word  con- 
tained in  Dorsey’s  material.  All  such  words  will  be  found 
followed  by  the  initials  of  their  collectors.  The  footnotes 
accompanying  the  present  paper  are  my  own.  In  compound 
words  in  the  Miluk  dialect  I have  indicated  by  Italics  those 
parts  for  which  I have  no  equivalent  in  Hanis. 

' Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Coos,  An  Illustrative  Sketch  (Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  Bulletin  40,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  part  2,  pp.  297  et  seep). 
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NOUNS. 

H =:  Hanis;  M = Miluk. 


man,  H M da  mil. 
woman,  H M hu“'mis. 
old  man,  H M to'miL. 
old  woman,  H M hu“'mik*. 
young  woman,  H M kwe'‘s. 
virgin,  H k*!ada'mil;  M iimmi  da'mil.* 
boy,  H di'lol;  M kunic  dflol. 
girl,  H kwe'ik*;  M kwitc  kwe'ik’. 
girl  who  has  not  yet  reached  puberty, 
H M wa'wa. 

girl  during  her  first  catamenia,  H M 
tatsa'wis. 

male  infant,  H M di'loL. 
female  infant,  H M kwe'ik*. 
twins,  M ats’u'ti  k’l'liku. 
widow,  widower,  H lakus  (B);  M la'k’is. 
a great  talker,  H M qant  ye'es. 
a silent  person,  H k*!a  Lle'yis;  M 
ummi  Lle'yis.'-^ 
thief,  H M wix'k*ini'yaL. 
head,  H xwi'lux'^;  M sel. 
hair,  H x*ne'k*;  M ha'mus. 
face,  Ha;  M hel. 
forehead,  H wint;  M kwa-tiit-kwhn'. 
eye,  H M xwa'lxwal. 
eyebrow,  H klmcm(B);  M ts’i'-mis. 
ear,  H M k“ha'nas. 
perforation  of  the  ear,  H honat'  (B); 
M k"ha'nas  W(\!-qe. 

external  opening  of  ear,  M k"ha'nas 

tuk-kqa-la'yu.-'^ 
nose,  H tc.ul;  M ii'n-nuq. 
ridge  of  nose,  H kia'las  (B) ; M al-ti'l 
li'n-neq. 

nostril,  H hawatus  (B);  M li'n-nuq 

tu'k-kqa-la'yu.'* 

1 Literally,  WITHOUT  man. 

3 Probably  hole  in  ear. 

Probably  ends  of  breast. 


septum  of  nose,  H md'smos  (B);  M 
k’lu-tci'-te  Im'nuq. 

perforation  of  septum,  H mo'smos  (B); 

M k’lu-tci'te  Ifn-nuq-wa'qe. 
cheek,  H qa'wa  M k’wu'tc’  a-la'-te-t’et. 
malar  bone,  M k’wu-tc’  a-la'-lSs. 
mustache,  beard,  H ts'nax*;  M ni-tsa's, 
tsS,s. 

mouth,  H M ye'es. 

tooth,  H M qtsa. 

tongue,  H he''lta;  M leu'-lu. 

saliva,  H ska'lpus  (B);  M qwu'nlis. 

palate,  Hgaugau(B);  M ye'es-/«-/^^/^/-/a. 

chin,  H ts!ma;  M ts’i-he'-ltis. 

neck,  H klwints;  M kwu'n-nu-kqwu'n. 

windpipe,  M tsai'-tse. 

breast,  H ga;  M kats. 

body,  H lo'qlmil;  M pqa"'.* 

shoulder,  H f'kwa'tuk'^;  M pqa^'ti. 

back,  H pqa'' ; M ts‘ai. 

nipples,  H k‘watla  (B) ; M kats  tu's-se.® 

abdomen,  H we'hel;  M kqSl-i'-qus. 

arm,  H M k*e'la. 

right  arm,  M ka'-tce-m' c-tca-te  k'e'ia. 
left  arm,  M qimit-hl' r-te  k*e'ia. 
armpits,  H gil'lak  (B);  M k’e'lan  tuk- 
kqa-la'yu.'^ 

arm  above  elbow,  H M ti'yex.® 
rump,  H M pi'lik'is. 
leg,  H kxla;  M tc’i'1-li. 
leg  below  knee,  M tu'l-tu-k’qwe'. 
foot,  H M kxla. 
sole,  M kxla  tu' l-lu-ive  . 
heel,  H kxlimi'in  (B) ; M kxlimi'n  u- 
hak'q' . 

blood,  H M wi'tin. 


2 Literally,  without  speech. 

4 Probably  hole  in  nose.  s Hanis,  back. 

^ Probably  holes  in  arm.  8 Literally,  knee. 
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brain,  H a'nistuldt  (B);  M sel  tu'k- 
k(|a-la'-yud 

lieart,  H ilu\ve''tcis ; M lu-\v‘e'. 
kidney,  H ailis(B);  M k’we'-siis. 
lung,  H mi^la;  M tLis-k’({S'. 
skin,  H ts!xa;  M tse'-lis. 
village,  H Llta'yas;  M yets  tuk-kal'.^ 
house,  H yixa'wEx;  M yets, 
doorway,  H tcli'lE;  M p'm'-ictc. 
smoke-hole,  M yets'  tuk-kwa'n.^ 
fire,  H tciwai;  M hem-mi'lth 
live  coals,  H tsaye  (B);  M ai'-yu-wa' 
puk-kiVs.'* * 

dead  coals,  H tsaye  (B) ; M tsiV-k’ 
([fd-lS'. 

ashes,  H k’tsas;  M lts‘as. 
smoke,  H kwiua'was;  M kqwul-le'.^ 
water,  H M xa'^j). 

bow  of  wood,  H pi'lis;  M kqo-kqwe'l'.^ 
bow-string,  H ctcet!;  M kqo-kqwe'l  ti 
ctcet!. 

arrow,  H M mi'laq. 
fish-spear,  H tcm'ma;  M kat’l'. 
canoe,  H ix*;  M iku'us. 
bat,  M k’a-sa'  pa'li. 


' beaver,  H M Btci'na. 

! grizzly  bear,  H swal;  M yun-ye's^. 

, black  bear,  H cxuml;  M pel-S'h 
wildcat,  H ba'tkl  ; M ti'c-le-‘e'. 

I dog,  H kwl'yos;  M lek’-lo. 

I deer,  H M xwi'tsxut. 

i elk,  H djill'ye;  M kits. 

I panther,  H litc't  (S) ; M tci-tuk'-k’ 

I qai-lu's. 

i ground-hog,  rabbit,  H M tco'xtcox. 
j mouse,  H pokwe'tuldt  (B) ; M we'q- 
kun-yek". 

muskrat,  H tse'no  (S);  M sa'c-be. 

I otter,  H M ctcalt. 

raccoon,  H x'i'ya;  M k’qa'luc. 
skunk,  H kwi'ltsi;  M kun-na'-che. 
wolf,  H Li'mak“;  M Lim-ii-tut-tsfii'. 
coyote,  H ye^lis;  M ts’iil-li'-k’a. 
stick,  H M ni'kun. 

north,  H M be'idj. 
east,  H kaha'ic  (B);  M tc’l'c-tcl. 
south,  H krbs;  M kwu  ci'-tci.'^ 
ocean,  H balti'mis;  M palt. 

Indian,  H ma  ; M k’a-ta,  qwu's-si-ya'- 
k’a. 


NUMERALS.^ 


one,  H yixe";  M hi-tc’i'-k’a,  hi-tc’i'. 
two,  H yuxwii';  M a-ts’u'-k’a,  a-ts’u'.^ 
three,  H yi'psEn;  M psinl-k’a,  psinl.*® 
four,  H he'cL'L;  M ts’a-wa'-k’a,  ts’a-wa'. 
five,  H kat^E'mis;  M kqun-tci'n-si-k’a, 
kqun-tci'n-si. 

six,  H yixe''wieq;  M tsa-wa'q-kai-ye-k’a, 
tsa-wa'‘q-kai-ye. 


seven,  H yuxwa'wieq;  M psinl-an. 
eight,  H yixe''ahal;  M a-ts’u'-‘an. 
nine,  H yuxwa'ahal;  M hi-tc’i'-‘an. 
ten,  H Lepqla'ni;  M t’i'-stci-k’a,  t’i'-stci. 
twenty,  Hyuxwii'ka;  M a-tshi'k’i-u'-k’a, 
a-ts’u-k’i-u. 

one  hundred,  H yixe''  ni'k'in;  M hV-tc^i 

A /I  A 

m k*in. 


> Probably  HOLE  IN  HEAD.  2 Probably  HOUSES  together. 

^ Evidently  HOUSE  smokes.  ^ Probably  ai'wa  ptik-ku's. 

* Evidently  miswritten  for  kwVna. 

‘5  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  word  may  be  the  appellative  t5rm  for  the  Coquille 
(Mi'luk)  Indians.  ” Evidently  Ku' site  southwards. 

8 Where  two  forms  are  given  in  Miluk,  the  second  form  is  used  when  referring  to  objects 
only,  or  things  non-human  5 the  first  form  refers  to  human  beings. 

Lower  Umpqua,  xa' tsIU.  Alsea,  psinLx. 
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Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


Singular 


Dual 


Plural 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 


Hanis.  Miluk. 

[I St  person hen'ne'‘  un-ne-ne,‘  en-ne'-ne,* 

2d  person ye^'ne"'  ne'-me},  ne-me'i-ne 

[3d  person hexa"'  kwu'-te,  kwiin-ni',  kwun,  e-tti' 

r Inclusive  heisne"'  mus-sa's-ne,  hi-tc’i'-kas-ne 

I Exclusive hexwin'ne'^ 

1 2d  person heicne“'  a-ts’ti'-ic-ne 

^ 3d  person heuxxa"'  a-ts’ti-ka-te 

ist  person helin'ne"  ts’a-wa'-kate 

2d  person hecin'ne"  ku's-ka-is-nu,  ku's-ka-is-ne 

3d  person heiixa*"  ku's-ka-te 

That  one’s ha,  la,  te’  u e-yim-il  ^ 

That tE  e-tti 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Hanis. 

Miluk. 

[I St  person  . . 

...  11- 
0 

en-ne'-U“ 

1 2d  person  . . 

ne-u- 

13d  person  . . 

A 

e- 

/ Inclusive  . . 

A 

...  IS- 

mis-sa's-kwi- 

1 Exclusive  . . 

. . . xwin- 

1 2d  person  . . 

A 

. . . 1C- 

mis-sa-i's-kwi- 

' 3d  person  . . 

A 

. . . ux- 

a-ts’u'-ka-kwi'- 

[ist  person  . . 

. . . lin- 

kus-kas-en-ne's-kwi- 

2d  person  . . 

. . . cin- 

ku's-ka-is-kwi- 

3d  person  . . 

. . . il- 

ku's-ka-kwi- 

^ Evidently  miswritten  for  hen' ne  or  n'm- 


Probably  e/nt. 
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In  my  Coos  o-rammar  ^ I stated  that  the  Kusan  stock 
embraces  a number  of  dialects,  the  principal  ones  being 
Hanis  and  Miluk,  and  that  the  latter  differs  vastly  from 
Hanis  in  lexicographical  and  morphological  respects.  This 
statement  was  based  chiefly  upon  information  furnished  by 
my  interpreter  and  informant,  and  would  seem  to  be  fully 
corroborated  by  a close  study  of  the  comparable  material 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages.  Scanty  as  this  material 
is,  it  tends  to  accentuate  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Miluk 
dialect  rather  than  to  diminish  it ; assuming,  of  course, 
that  Dorsey’s  collection  of  words  and  grammatical  forms 
is  correct. 

Of  the  104  nouns  that  are  contained  in  Dorsey’s 
vocabulary,  only  29  show  a total  agreement  in  phonetic 
structure  with  their  Hanis  equivalents,  while  1 3 seem  to 
be  but  partially  related  to  Hanis.  The  former  class  em- 
braces practically  all  terms  denoting  sex  and  age,  thereby 
suggesting  the  thought  that  the  terms  of  relationship,  too, 
may  have  been  identical  in  both  dialects.  Thus  the  vocabu- 
lary may  safely  be  said  to  have  strong  Kusan  affiliations. 

This,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  numerals,  for 
only  few  of  them  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  stems  that 
are  employed  in  Hanis.  Aside  from  their  phonetic  distinc- 
tiveness, they  present  a feature  that  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Coos  system.  I mean  the  division  of  the  numerals 
into  a human  and  non-human  series  by  means  of  the 
suffix  4:  a.  That  classification  is  absolutely  lacking  in  Hanis. 
To  be  sure,  the  suffix  -ka  occurs  there,  but  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  “tens.”  Furthermore,  there 
can  be  no  etymological  connection  between  these  two, 
apparently  similar  suffixes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  -k'a 
appears  as  one  of  the  component  elements  that  form  the 
independent  possessive  pronouns  in  Miluk  (see  below). 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection,  that,  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring stocks  (Siuslaw,  Yakonan,  Kalapuyan,  and  Atha- 
pascan), only  the  last  mentioned  distinguishes  between  a 
human  and  a non-human  series  in  the  cardinal  numerals, 

where  the  differentiating  element  is  the  sufhx  -ni  or  -ne} 

<_>  • 

meaning  people.  It  is  therefore  not  inconceivable  that 
this  device  of  forming  numerals  of  the  human  series  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Athapascan  languages,  in 
which  case  the  suffix  -k' a would  represent,  by  analogy  to 
the  Athapascan  process,  an  abbreviation  for  the  Miluk 
word  k' a4a  Indian,  people.  Of  course,  this  process  may 
also  be  explained  as  of  native  origin,  lost  eventually  in 
the  Hanis  dialect,  but  kept  by  the  Miluk  long  after  the 
disintegration  of  Coos  into  divergent  dialects.  A further 
analysis  of  the  Miluk  numerals  shows  that  they  contain 
one  term  in  common  with  Siuslaw  (two),  and  another  in 
common  with  Alsea  (three),  which  is  rather  peculiar,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Miluks  were  not  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  these  tribes  -,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Hanis  territory  adjoined  directly  that  of  the  Siuslaw  and 
xA.lsea.  In  one  respect  only  do  the  two  numeral  systems 
agree ; namely,  in  their  origin.  Both  have,  to  all  appear- 
ances, a quinary  origin,  and  only  hve  simple  stems;  viz., 
the  numerals  from  i to  5 inclusive.  The  Miluk  term  for 
SIX  evidently  denotes  four  (fingers  down),  that  for  seven 
indicates  three  (fingers  down),  etc.,  showing  a striking 
convergence  with  the  Kalapuya  numeral  system,  where  a 
similar  process  of  forming  the  numerals  from  six  up  pre- 
vails. Ten  seems  to  be  distantly  related  to  the  term  for  one. 

A much  closer  and  more  self-evident  agreement  between 
the  two  dialects  is  shown  by  the  possessive  pronouns. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  examples  obtained  by 

1 See  P.  E.  Goddard,  Athapascan  (Hupa),  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan^ 
guages,  vol.  i,  p.  149. 


Dorsey,  especially  the  pronouns  for  the  dual  and  plural, 
are  auxiliary  forms  consisting'  of  at  least  two  component 
elements,  — one  an  initial  element;  and  the  other  the 
sign  of  possession,  which  in  ]\Iiluk  would  seem  to  be  ne 
or  te,  in  contrast  to  the  Hanis  tl.  The  possessive  pronoun 
for  the  first  person  singular  evidently  consists  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  for  that  person  (;/)  plus  the  sign  of  pos- 
session ; or  else  it  may  be  explained  as  having  been 
miswritten  for  Jie7i7ie^\  in  which  case  it  would  show 
perfect  agreement  with  the  Hanis  form.  The  pronoun 
for  the  second  person  singular  is  quite  distinct  in  form. 
The  pronominal  element  conducing  the  idea  of  a second 
person  singular  would  seem  to  be  ne ; the  second  com- 
ponent part  is  undoubtedly  the  Siuslaw  case-ending  -End ; 
while  the  terminal  ne  is  the  previously-mentioned  sign  of 
possession,  which  may  be  omitted.  The  third  person  sin- 
gular consists  of  the  demonstrative  stems  kwiL-  or  am- 
plified by  means  of  the  sign  of  possession.  Dorsey  was 
evidently  unable  to  obtain  a form  for  the  exclusive  dual. 
His  two  forms  for  the  inclusive  are  easily  correlated  to 
the  Hanis  forms,  but  more  properly  should  have  been 
written  nius-sa  -Is-ne  and  hi-tci-Jc  a-is-7ie.  Mus-sd  and  ki- 
te i-d a are  probably  synonymous  terms  for  the  numeral 
ONE  (see  above),  and  is-7ie  is  too  self-evident  to  require 
further  comment.  The  pronoun  for  the  second  person 
dual  is  composed  of  the  numeral  xa  ts!u  two,  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  is^  and  of  the  possessive  sign  7ie,  The 
informant  has  in  this  case  omitted  the  suffix  -k' a,  perhaps 
involuntarily.  The  form  for  the  third  person  dual,  literally 
translated,  would  mean  of  two  people,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a true  possessive  pronoun.  In  like 
manner  the  pronoun  for  the  third  person  plural  is  no 
possessive  form,  for  it  simply  means  of  all  people  [kus  = 
Hanis  gd^^s  all;  -k' a suffix  expressing  numerals  of  the 


human  series  *,  -te  sign  of  possession).  The  form  for  the 
first  person  plural  evidently  means  of  four  people  ; while 
that  for  the  second  person  consists  of  the  adverb  gd^s  all, 
of  the  suffix  -k' of  the  personal  pronoun  -ts^  and  of  the 
sign  of  possession  ne.  I believe  that  in  this  form  Dorsey 
mis-heard  the  element  tc  (the  Hanis  personal  pronoun  for 
the  second  person  dual)  for  is.  The  possessive  form  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  seems  to  be  composed  of  the 
demonstrative  stem  e and  of  the  Siuslaw  relative  suffix 
-Ein{.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  only  three  forms  of  the 
possessive  pronouns  seem  to  show  phonetic  or  structural 
agreement  in  both  dialects,  still  I may  not  be  amiss  in 
stating  that  a revision  of  Dorsey’s  material  with  the  aid 
of  a Miluk  informant  would  bring  out  a more  complete 
correspondence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a majority 
of  the  examples  adduced  by  Dorsey  are  not  true  posses- 
sive pronouns,  but  auxiliary  forms  obtained  by  composition. 

In  the  same  manner  I regard  as  only  partially  correct 
the  personal  pronouns  that  are  found  in  Dorsey’s  collec- 
tion. A full  discussion  of  these  forms  is  impossible,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  given  with  but  one  verbal 
stem  ; and  I entertain  a strong  suspicion  that  this  stem  is 
a nominal  form.  The  stem  in  question,  standardized  in 
accordance  with  my  own  spelling,  is  the  verb  uiitsisi yata.^ 
which  Dorsey  translates  to  know.  The  Hanis  radical  is 
mits-  TO  KNOW.  By  adding  to  it  the  nominal  suffix  -is^ 
an  adjective  mitsis  wise  is  obtained.  The  suffix  -lyata 
may  be  the  Miluk  form  of  the  Hanis  -lyaL^^  that  expresses 
the  performer  of  an  action.  In  further  proof  of  this 
theory,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dorsey,  in  a note,  explains 
the  element  kwi^  found  in  all  forms  for  the  dual  and 
plural,  as  the  nominative  sign.  That  being  the  case,  the 
final  u in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  is  to  be 


^ See  Coos,  An  Illustrative  Sketch,  p,  360. 


Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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regarded  as  havinor  the  same  function  for  the  singular 

o o o 

number,  and  as  identical  perhaps  with  the  Hanis  sit^n  of 
possession,  i't.  The  first  person  singular  would  then,  in 
its  initial  element,  a^ree  with  the  Hanis  n'ne.  ddie  second 
person  singular  is  totally  distinct  from  Hanis,  while  in  the 
third  person  the  demonstrative  pronoun  has  been  sub- 
stituted. The  form  for  the  inclusive  dual  differs  but  little 
from  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  above).  The  element  Is 
of  the  second  person  dual  has  evidently  been  mis-heard 
for  ic.  In  the  third  person  dual  the  kwi  is  substituted 
for  the  possessive  te  (see  above),  — a substitution  that 
prevails  likewise  in  all  plural  forms.  The  pronoun  for 
the  first  person  plural  is  evidently  related  to  that  for  the 
corresponding  person  of  the  singular.  The  remaining  two 
forms  require  no  further  discussion. 

Summing  up,  it  would  seem  that  while  Miluk  is  un- 
doubtedly a Kusan  dialect,  the  comparable  material  at 
hand  shows  it  to  possess  enough  independent  vocables 
and  morphological  forms  to  justify  its  classification  as  a 
distinct  dialect,  that  probably  became  separated  from  its 
mother  tongue  at  an  early  period.  This  divergence  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  The  Kusan  stock,  in  all 
probability,  held  sway  over  an  area  quite  limited  in  size 
(a  narrow  strip  of  the  present  Coos  County  wedged  in 
between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean),  and  the 
topographical  nature  of  this  country  presented  no  difficul- 
ties to  even  the  most  primitive  means  of  communication. 
Thus  the  two  principal  contributing  factors  to  dialectic 
differentiation  — vastness  and  inaccessibility  of  territory  — - 
are  lacking  in  this  case.  Perhaps,  after  a better  knowledge 
of  the  causes  that  result  in  a disinteo^ration  of  a common 

o 

language  into  various  dialects,  we  shall  be  in  a position 
to  explain  fully  the  problem  presented  to  us  by  this  small 
stock  of  southwestern  Oregon. 


2.  Notes  on  Coos  Texts  (VoL  I of  this  Series). 


The  corrections  to  my  “Coos  Texts”  given  here  are 
largely  emendations  of  the  series  of  texts  collected  by 
Mr.  St.  Clair.  The  texts  from  p.  132  on  were  collected 
by  Mr.  St.  Clair.  My  unfamiliarity  with  his  phonetic  system, 
and  my  inability  to  obtain  from  my  informant  such  words 
and  phrases  contained  in  St.  Clair’s  texts  as  were  strange 
to  me,  compelled  me  to  leave  them  in  the  form  in  which 
he  had  written  them.  After  the  volume  had  been  printed, 
I had  opportunity  to  verify  many  of  the  words  and  phrases 
hitherto  unknown  to  me.  These  and  a number  of  addi- 
tional corrections  are  given  in  the  following  list. 


On  p. 

15. 

line 

2, 

for 

ma'qal 

read 

ma'qaL. 

a 

20, 

footnote  3, 

(C 

§ 116 

a 

§ "5 

u 

22, 

( 

‘ I, 

a 

§ 116 

u 

§ ”5 

ii 

24, 

line 

22, 

u 

qak'eleni'we 

a 

qak'elani'we 

a 

28, 

a 

16, 

u 

Lqa'ai 

u 

Lqa'ai 

u 

28, 

u 

18, 

a 

wi'luwit 

u 

wi'kiwit 

a 

28, 

a 

26, 

u 

Lowen 

u 

Lowen 

u 

27, 

a 

27, 

a 

Lowi'tat 

u 

Lowi'tat 

a 

30, 

u 

I, 

a 

Lo'wiyam 

a 

Lo'wiyam 

a 

30, 

u 

5. 

u 

Qa'^Llta 

u 

Qa'laLlta 

u 

30, 

a 

II, 

u 

Lowe'entc 

u 

Lowe'entc 

a 

30. 

u 

20, 

a 

Lle'simt 

a 

L!e''simt 

iC 

32, 

a 

10, 

u 

qawilafwe 

u 

qawilai'we 

u 

32, 

u 

21, 

a 

tcllinl'yat 

u 

tcllinl'yat 

u 

32, 

u 

23, 

a 

LIx’fnt 

C( 

Llx'fnt 

u 

36, 

cc 

23, 

u 

qai'tsowitc 

iC 

qai'tsowitc 

a 

38, 

u 

10, 

a 

Lowa'kats 

a 

Lowa'kats 

u 

38, 

a 

20, 

a 

L!a'nex 

u 

L.’a'nex 

iC 

42, 

u 

4, 

a 

L!xana'yem 

C( 

Lixana'yem 

a 

42, 

a 

7, 

u 

L°wa'hait 

u 

Lowa'hait 

u 

42, 

a 

19, 

u 

a'qana'ya 

a 

a'qana'ya 

a 

46, 

u 

23, 

a 

kwaa'niya 

u 

kwaa'niya 

u 

48, 

u 

16, 

a 

alqa'lfi 

a 

alqla'lu 

u 

00 

a 

23, 

a 

t!et 

u 

tIeT 

I5I 


On  p.  50,  footnote  i, 


a 

52, 

line 

15, 

u 

52, 

a 

15, 

a 

54, 

a 

13, 

u 

56, 

a 

9, 

u 

56, 

footnote  3, 

a 

58, 

line 

12, 

a 

58, 

a 

14, 

u 

60, 

a 

3, 

u 

60, 

a 

20, 

u 

60,  footnotes  1,2 

a 

62, 

footnote  I, 

u 

64, 

line 

9, 

u 

64, 

u 

15, 

a 

64, 

footnote  I, 

u 

72, 

line 

13, 

a 

72, 

a 

15, 

a 

72, 

cc 

17, 

a 

74, 

a 

26, 

a 

76, 

cc 

20, 

a 

78, 

a 

6, 

cc 

78, 

a 

19, 

a 

84, 

a 

0 ^ 

^ W J 

cc 

88, 

a 

18, 

a 

108, 

a 

29, 

a 

I t6, 

a 

16, 

a 

124, 

cc 

30, 

a 

130, 

a 

5, 

a 

132, 

a 

16, 

a 

132, 

u 

17, 

a 

132, 

a 

20, 

a 

134, 

a 

4, 

a 

134, 

a 

8, 

a 

134, 

a 

19, 

u 

134, 

a 

22, 

a 

136, 

<c 

I, 

a 

136, 

a 

4, 

a 

136, 

cc 

12, 

cc 

136, 

a 

13,  15. 

u 

136, 

a 

20, 

a 

136, 

a 

21, 

a 

136, 

a 

23, 

a 

136, 

cc 

25, 

a 

136, 

a 

26, 

for  xii  t -lye 

“ ‘li.sa'etc 

//  ^ / 
wirnye 

“ L!Ikx 

“ Lowe'entc 

“ kwane'nT  (kwan-) 

“ Ivowe'entc 

“ T/'pe'xetc 

“ yixa'ntcnts 

“ nle'hi 

‘‘  t 

“ taix'  here  t -t 
‘‘  nle'hi 
“ iJa'yEtat 
“ kwan- 
“ ten 
he° 

“ e^muxtitaa'ral 
“ ikwi'litu 
“ wix‘Ik‘!ine''wat 
“ kwitsa'^^tsa 
“ k.'ah'yat 
“ kwe'neL 
“ tsowe 
“ hai'x'tits 
“ hai'x’tits 
“ kwl'wat 
L!kall'yat 
“ akwiVni 
“ Lokwa'isatc 
“ Lokwa'isitc 
‘‘  kwitkwi'ti 
“ tsisoti'ya 
“ aq’antkaai'Itc 
“ ta'tenna 
“ licalaya'r 
“ dltce'tces 
“ weL 
“ Luwi'dza 
huitl'tEx 

ff  ^ i A / A 

xwintxwi  ni 
“ qa'yaqa'yi 
“ ikIwa'kwEs 
“ tsxa'it 


read  xa  -|-  -Tyc 
“ ‘iLsa'Etc 
“ winli'ye 
‘‘  l!1e'x 
“ Lowe'entc 
“ klwane'nl  (k!wan-) 
“ Lowe'entc 
“ idpe'xetc 
“ yixa'ntcnts 
nle'hi 

+ 

^aix'  here  -j-  -t 
“ nle'hi 
“ La'yEtat 
“ k!wan- 
“ tEn 
“ hE° 

“ e^muxtitsa'mi 
“ Ikwi'litu 
“ wix’kdine^'wat 
“ kwitsa'tsa 
“ Lk!all'yat 
“ kwe'neL 
“ tsowe' 

‘‘  ha''x’tits 
“ ha^'x'tits 
“ x"kwl'wat 
“ Lk.’all'yat 
“ hkwuVnI 
“ Loxwa'isatc 
Loxwa'isitc 
“ kwitkwO'tl 
tsisotl'ye 
“ ak^a'nkaa’'Itc 
“ ta'dna 
“ li'clayat 
“ LlTce'^tcis 
“ wa*L 
Lowl'tsil 
“ hrftl'tEx 
“ xwintxwi 'naai 
“ qa^'qa' 

“ Iklwa'klwES 
tsqad 


^52 


On  p. 

136, 

line 

27,  for 

Lk'its 

read 

a 

136, 

footnote  5, 

a 

qa'^^qe’ 

u 

a 

137, 

line 

10  from 

bottom, 

u 

drive 

a 

a 

138. 

a 

15, 

a 

aldza'xam 

a 

u 

138, 

a 

24, 

a 

wais 

u 

u 

140, 

a 

7, 

u 

tc!ebre'nis 

u 

a 

140, 

u 

12, 

a 

lately  ni 

a 

a 

140, 

a 

28, 

u 

sqa'ilts 

a 

u 

142, 

u 

5. 

u 

Lawa'yam 

a 

u 

142, 

a 

15, 

u 

Laxkukwana'was 

a 

u 

142, 

a 

16, 

u 

qala'ni 

a 

a 

142, 

u 

17. 

i(. 

k’cawani 

a 

u 

142, 

a 

21, 

a 

edka'lkwitii 

a 

u 

142, 

a 

28, 

u 

Lsahas 

a 

a 

142, 

u 

28, 

u 

kwai's’^xEm 

a 

a 

142, 

u 

30, 

a 

dictls 

a 

a 

144, 

“ 2 
^ j 

5.6,7,9,14, 

4 

a 

se'nkwit 

a 

u 

144, 

a 

II, 

a 

xia'atc 

a 

a 

144, 

u 

14, 

a 

djitcali 

a 

a 

144, 

u 

17, 

a 

q!a'laut 

u 

u 

144, 

a 

29, 

a 

tsinl'yiya 

u 

u 

146, 

a 

14, 

a 

qai'yal 

a 

a 

146, 

a 

15, 

a 

wi'yen! 

a 

a 

146, 

a 

15, 

u 

kwe'nci 

a 

u 

146, 

u 

15, 

a 

te’'t 

u 

u 

146, 

u 

17,  21, 

a 

tcu}  I'qatat 

a 

u 

146, 

a 

19, 

u 

tcuyi aqa 

u 

a 

146, 

u 

30, 

u 

kaLi'niEq 

a 

a 

146, 

u 

31, 

a 

me'la 

a 

a 

146, 

a 

32, 

a 

p’xat 

a 

a 

i47j 

C( 

3 from 

bottom, 

u 

was  long 

a 

a 

148, 

a 

13, 

u 

bExwi'niEm 

u 

a 

148, 

u 

17,  18, 

u 

se'Lik- 

a 

u 

148, 

a 

17,  19, 

a 

tsa'has 

u 

a 

148, 

a 

^5, 

a 

x'gi'mendj 

a 

u 

148, 

a 

26, 

a 

k!xa 

a 

u 

148, 

a 

27,  28, 

u 

tclowayam 

a 

C( 

a 

I, 

u 

tclowa'yam 

u 

u 

• 

150, 

a 

9, 

a 

si'yen! 

u 

u 

150, 

u 

15, 

a 

Ikwat 

i( 

u 

150, 

a 

26, 

a 

tsxaya'eVat 

a 

u 

152, 

u 

6, 

u 

qala' 

a 

Lik'i'ts 

qa''qa* 

order 

adts'^xEm 

wa'is 

tce’^ne'nis 

latcl'yem 

sqadts 

Lawa'yam 

Laxkukwana'was 

kala'nl 

k'’ciwa'ni 

e^lqa'lkwitu 

tse'hes 

kwa'ls"'xEm 

ticiJts 

si'nkwit 

xk’Ie'etc 

tclEtcIica'li 

qala^t 

tsi  hinl'yiya 

ka'yal 

wl'yeL 

qwi'nci 

t!e^t 

tcyi'qat 

tcyi'yaqa 

qa  aLi'maq 

mi^la 

pxat 

began  to  get  long 

pExwi'nyEm 

si'Lik- 

tse'hes 

xkd'mentc 

kxa 

tclowa'yam 

tclowa'yam 

sI'yeL 

lk!wat 

tsqaya'eSvat 

qa'la" 


153 


On  j). 

152, 

line  23, 

u 

152, 

a 

28, 

a 

152, 

a 

29, 

u 

154, 

u 

3,  5, 

u 

154, 

u 

5, 

u 

154, 

a 

h 

u 

154, 

(1 

14,26,27, 

u 

154, 

u 

22, 

u 

154, 

(( 

31, 

a 

156, 

a 

5. 

a 

156, 

u 

28, 

u 

158^ 

a 

7> 

a 

158, 

u 

14,  i5j 

a 

158, 

u 

17, 

a 

162, 

u 

24, 

IL 

162, 

u 

25> 

U 

163, 

u 

16, 

a 

163, 

a 

18, 

u 

164, 

u 

2, 

u 

164, 

(C 

9. 

u 

166, 

a 

^3, 

u 

168, 

a 

4, 

a 

168, 

u 

12, 

a 

168, 

a 

25. 

a 

168, 

a 

26, 

a 

170, 

u 

14,  15^ 

u 

170, 

cc 

18, 

li 

172, 

u 

7, 

a 

172, 

cc 

9,  10,  12, 

u 

172, 

cc 

13,  foot- 
note 3, 

(1 

172, 

cc 

15, 

« 

172, 

cc 

17, 

u 

172, 

cc 

22, 

a 

172, 

cc 

22, 

u 

174, 

cc 

2, 

a 

174, 

cc 

3, 

a 

174, 

cc 

8,  II,  12, 
22,  25, 

u 

174, 

cc 

8, 

<c 

174, 

cc 

i4»i5.29 

u 

174, 

cc 

18, 

for  tsqat 
“ iyi'axai'wat 
“ ak'e 
“ qait 
“ xwa'lwal 
“ j)’saha'itc 
, “ sEla'yam 
“ (lel 
“ ha'nnetc 

o 

‘‘  helaqe'tc 
“ I'alx 
“ LE'kat 
“ Likaya'haxam 
“ LEkai'axatc 
“ Lixat 
“ u'xmel: 

“ turning  into  tsaLtsin 

“ in  and  out  to  the 
ocean 
“ x'^'mei 
“ ladjl'ya 
“ nkwila'gwai 
“ qa'nqal 
“ tsutsuwa'ne 
“ alx 
“ Ltci 

“ tcinawa'LEs  hana'ya 
“ Lxant 

“ LX’I 

“ xo'xwei 
“ e^k'!ayu'x''sil 

“ yu'x^sil 
“ wiiwl'yak’ 

“ hvi'git 
Lxant 

“ t’tci'nau 
“ tsa'no 

“ t’tci'na 
“ tsan 
, “ kiLtcT 
“ kwe'he 


read  tskat 
“ iyiaxa'cnvat 
“ ek'e' 

“ qalt 
“ xwa'Ixwal 
“ psa'hetc 
“ sila'yam 

“ oat 

1 

“ hEn  nitc 
“ helaqe'tc 
“ alx 
“ Likat 
“ L^kaya'x'xEm 
“ L’ka'yaxetc 
“ Lxat 
“ k"'*mat 

“ covered  with  blub 
ber  fat 

“ into  the  river 

“ k"''mat 
“ latcT'ya 
“ nkwala'kwat 
“ qa'nqal 
“ tsotsowa'nl 
“ alx 
“ Lite! 

“ tcina^waLi'sanaya 


“ Llxant 
“ Llk-i 
“ xo'xw^et 


w'Etvvi'yak 


“ twi'kit 
“ Llxant 
“ d'tci'na 
“ tsen 

“ f'tci'na 
“ tsen 

“ Lite! 

“ k!\ve'he 
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p. 

174, 

line 

19: 

for 

kciLemEq 

read 

aid'maq 

a 

174, 

u 

19: 

a 

ha'miyau 

a 

hE  mi^ya 

a 

174, 

a 

22, 

dano'La 

a 

tano'La 

a 

174, 

a 

22, 

a 

qagi  ti 

u 

qaki'tl 

u 

174, 

u 

3O: 

u 

qame'tits 

a 

q!ml'tits 

u 

176, 

a 

7: 

18,  22, 

a 

t’tci'na 

u 

ddci'na 

a 

176, 

u 

5: 

a 

q’nats 

u 

qLats 

a 

176, 

a 

9: 

u 

qai'La 

u 

qa^'^La 

a 

176, 

a 

15:  3I: 

a 

altsa'ya 

a 

altsi'ye 

a 

176, 

u 

18:  23, 

u 

tsan 

Li 

tsen 

u 

176, 

a 

25: 

u 

ya'mdat 

u 

yam^tat 

a 

178, 

a 

3O: 

a 

Ix'ill'yat 

u 

kx-ili'yat 

a 

180, 

u 

I:  16, 

u 

t’tci'na 

u 

ftci'na 

a 

180, 

u 

7:  17: 

u 

penpan 

;; 

pi'npan 

a 

180, 

u 

15: 

a 

Lxant 

a 

L’xant 

a 

182, 

u 

I, 

a 

La'pet 

u 

La'pit 

u 

182, 

a 

2 4: 

a 

tqala'nes 

u 

tqela'nis 

a 

182, 

u 

26, 

u 

tsLe 

u 

sl!I 

a 

184, 

u 

I: 

:: 

tSLl 

(C 

sl!T 

a 

184, 

u 

T7: 

u 

Lml'%vat 

u 

Liml'wat 

u 

184, 

u 

17: 

a 

qai'La 

a 

qai'La 

iC 

184, 

a 

23: 

a 

tEtcI'u 

u 

d'tcl'yu 

u 

186, 

a 

3: 

a 

hala’'  wEhaL 

u 

hE  la""  ha*L 

a 

186, 

u 

3: 

a 

ii 

u 

ii 

a 

186, 

“'5^6,8,15; 

a 

1 

tsm'ma 

0 

u 

tcm'ma 

0 

u 

186, 

a 

5: 

a 

qaya'atc  tci'mitc 

u 

qaya’^'tcEmltc 

u 

186, 

a 

7: 

a 

hfi'natatc 

u 

hnna^tatc 

a 

186, 

a 

7: 

a 

hu'natitc 

u 

hnna^titc 

a 

186, 

a 

8, 

a 

kwalxai'ya 

i.L 

klwalxa'ya 

u 

186, 

a 

12, 

u 

Itci  le'isetc 

u 

Itcile'isetc 

u 

186, 

u 

14: 

a 

kwalaqa'ya 

u 

k!walxa'ya 

a 

188, 

a 

18, 

u 

Li'Exatc 

u 

Li'xatc 

a 

190, 

u 

I:  3: 

a 

hithl'yat 

u 

hi'thit 

a 

190, 

a 

3: 

u 

qaya'nowitc 

u 

k!aya'nowItc 

a 

190, 

u 

I 

3: 

i:c 

qaxaxa'naya 

u 

qaxaxana'ya 

ERRATA. 


p* 

8, 

line 

4, 

for 

tEmua'wax 

read 

tEmua'wax 

a 

8, 

cc 

5, 

cc 

ka'Lxeslin 

CC 

qa'Lxesiin 

u 

8, 

cc 

9. 

cc 

tF/xmisItci 

CC 

tE'xmisItci 

a 

9. 

cc 

cc 

smut’a't’ 

cc 

smut’a't’ 

a 

9> 

cc 

6, 

cc 

hutca’' 

cc 

hutca^' 

u 

12, 

cc 

6, 

cc 

Inq!a'itcTx 

cc 

inqia'itcix 

a 

13, 

cc 

4, 

u 

liya'tck 

cc 

Pya'tc’t 

u 

13, 

cc 

h 

cc 

ya'xatc’isfnx 

cc 

ya'xatc’isPnx 

u 

14, 

cc 

3. 

cc 

xi'ntmisun 

cc 

xi'ntmisun 

a 

14, 

cc 

6, 

cc 

sqa'k 

cc 

sqa'k 

a 

15. 

cc 

4, 

cc 

plnakx 

cc 

plnadx 

a 

21, 

a 

10, 

cc 

• 

s'^atl'to 

cc 

s'^atsl'to 

u 

22, 

cc 

I, 

cc 

s^'atsi'tc 

cc 

s^'atsl'tc 

a 

23, 

cc 

6, 

cc 

sqa’ktci'tc 

cc 

sqa'ktci'tc 

(( 

24, 

cc 

2, 

cc 

wa'a'siPnE 

cc 

wa'a'siPnE 

a 

25. 

cc 

8, 

cc 

yaq"- 

cc 

yaq"‘- 

a 

28, 

cc 

2, 

cc 

Ika'atc 

cc 

ikla'atc 

cc 

29, 

cc 

I, 

cc 

tcitci'mya 

cc 

tcimtci'mya 

(( 

30, 

cc 

20, 

cc 

Tnq!a'a‘ 

cc 

inqia'a' 

a 

32, 

cc 

5, 

cc 

ya'xtux 

cc 

ya'xtux 

cc 

32, 

cc 

8, 

cc 

ha'utux 

Ci 

ha'utux 

cc 

32, 

cc 

13, 

cc 

ta’^k 

cc 

ta“k 

cc 

36, 

cc 

26, 

cc 

ya'q"‘’yrin 

cc 

ya'q"‘yun 

cc 

40, 

cc 

9. 

cc 

tExmi'Pma 

cc 

tExmi'Pma 

cc 

42, 

cc 

6, 

cc 

xwI'Ltuxtc 

cc 

xwPLltuxtc 

cc 

42, 

cc 

7, 

cc 

wa'akx 

cc 

wa'ahx 

cc 

46, 

cc 

16, 

cc 

wTL!a'' 

cc 

wiLa'' 

cc 

48, 

cc 

10, 

cc 

xilxcl'yutsma’'x 

cc 

xiPxci'yutsma'' 

cc 

50. 

cc 

I, 

cc 

qayu'ts'kc 

cc 

qayu'tc'dc 

cc 

50, 

cc 

16, 

cc 

tsiL  Ilya's 

cc 

tslLl'ya's 

cc 

52, 

cc 

2, 

cc 

nl'ctcatla^x 

cc 

nT'ctcat’a'‘x 

cc 

58, 

cc 

22, 

cc 

sqa'tEm 

cc 

sqa'tEm 

cc 

62, 

cc 

0 

cc 

ya^u's^nx 

cc 

yEku's'iix 

cc 

62, 

lines 

II,  15, 

cc 

qayu'natskc 

cc 

qay’‘na'ts'tc 

[155] 


p- 

62, 

line 

18, 

for  pk‘i'ti 

read 

pkd'ti 

a 

62, 

u 

18, 

u 

sqa'tma’^x 

u 

sqa'lnia^x 

u 

66, 

u 

16, 

a 

hatcl'xam 

u 

hatc’i'xam 

u 

66, 

a 

22, 

u 

qnuwl'wus 

u 

qnrPwl'wus 

a 

66, 

u 

23, 

a 

hatca'yrPiiE 

a 

hatc’ayu'diE 

u 

68, 

u 

3, 

a 

hatca'yutiiE 

a 

hatc’a'yutiiE 

a 

68, 

a 

7, 

a 

hatcl'xam 

a 

hatc’i'xam 

u 

68, 

a 

10, 

u 

sqa'tEm 

a 

sqa'tEm 

a 

68, 

u 

13, 

u 

xawa^'tx 

a 

xawa’dx 

a 

68, 

u 

17, 

u 

halia'ntc 

u 

qa‘ha'ntc 

a 

72, 

u 

12, 

u 

yaq"- 

i( 

yaq'^- 

u 

72, 

u 

17, 

u 

ku'nlsuts 

a 

ku'^nisuts 

u 

72, 

a 

23, 

a 

xw^'^iTs 

u 

xiii'^nTs 

a 

74, 

a 

2, 

a 

xa’^'xa'tc 

u 

ya^'xa’tc 

a 

76, 

I, 

u 

ya'xa" 

ya'xa" 

a 

7S, 

u 

3, 

a 

t quill' ‘nE 

u 

tqulu'yiPnE 

a 

78, 

u 

18, 

u 

kunu'tswa 

u 

ku^nu'tswa 

a 

80, 

u 

I, 

u 

krf'na'wa' 

a 

krPna'wa’ 

u 

80, 

a 

13, 

u 

Li  ha’' 

u 

Liha’' 

a 

80, 

a 

17, 

a 

lIxu'I- 

a 

Lxu'i- 

a 

82, 

a 

2, 

ha’'kif 

u 

ha'kwl 

a 

82, 

a 

15, 

a 

Llxwlyrf'txanx 

i( 

Lxwlyrf'txanx 

« 

82, 

a 

17, 

u 

ts’ha'yimanx 

u . 

ts’’ha'yrmanx 

a 

82, 

u 

18, 

u 

Llxu'yutsmE 

a 

Lxu'yiitsmE 

94, 

u 

3, 

u 

qaxa'ntc'^ax 

u 

qaxu'ntc"'ax 
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